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Introduction 


The year 1973 witnessed no basic challenges to which Indian foreign policy 
was called upon to respond. Developments in the region and in the world 
at large broadly vindicated the principles of Indian policy. There was, 
however, a phenomenon which caused a great deal of concern to India, 
namely, the developing detente between the global powers, the United States 
and the Soviet Union on the one hand, and the United States and China 
on the other. India felt constrained to comment on this phenomenon quite 
often during the year. 

One of the ironies of international politics of our time is that India, 
along with many other countries comprising the non-aligned community, 
worked endlessly for detente- But when it came, it was found to be not an 
unmbied blessing. It aroused the suspicion that detente between big powers 
would not necessarily mean world peace. It led to fears that great powers, 
while relaxing tensions among themselva, might like to pursue their global 
objectives through perpetuation of tension in other regions. Thus, while 
the increasing contacts and agreements between the erstwhile adversary 
superpowers in 1972 and 1973 were welcome to the non-aligned world, there 
was at the same time accumulating evidence of fresh tension being created 
in new areas like the Indian Ocean. Besides, there was no evidence of the 
superpower conflict of interests being minimised in areas which were peri- 
pheral to their mutual detente, for example, West Asia. 

Therefore, the government of India thought it necessary occasionally to 
warn the big powers about the nature of detente and its implications for 
peace in other regions of the world. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, for 
instance, made a fairly lucid statement while addressing the One Asia 
Assembly (New Delhi, 6 February 1973) outlining India's reservations on 
the so-called detente in the following words: 

We welcome any effort towards peace and understanding. We are glad 
of the belated confirmation of the views expressed by the non-aligned 
nations. But we are aware of the dangers which still hover over us. 
Detente should not become an occasion to build new balances of power 
and to redraw spheres of influence or to reinforce the opinion of certain 
big powers that they alone can be responsible for the shaping of the des- 
tinies of small nations. 

A few months later, on 9 June, she was interviewed by Dr. Borivoje 
Mirkovic of Belgrade Television in New Delhi. In answer to the question 
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as to what were the main tasks of non<iligned countries in the new situa- 
tion of big power detente, the Prime Miiuster replied: 

We have welcomed the detente in Europe as well as the moves that have 
been taken in South East Asia. This is what we and also Yugoslavia 
have been advocating for all these years. So we are glad that the other 
countries have come round to our way of thinking. But sve must not 
ignore the fact that simultaneously with these peaceful moves and detente, 
there is also the arming of other small countries, for instance. There are 
still the old attitudes of balance of power, of spheres of influence. I think 
that these pose certain dangers. So the non-aligned countries must beware 
of the dangers and they must try lo help all the processes which lead to 
a greater detente and peace. The West had been thinking of Asia without 
China all these years. Now we hope they won’t think of China without 
Asia. 

In this context, the Fourth Non-aligned Summit Conference held in 
Algiers from 5 to 9 September was extremely sigmficant. This was the 
biggot ever gathering of Heads of State or Government, attended by 75 full 
participants, in addition to twenty-four ‘observers’ and seven 'guests'. In 
this conference, the Prime Minister of India re-emphasised the continuing 
validity of the policy of non-alignment in the following words : 

Non-alignment was born as an assertion of our will to be sovereign and 

not be mere objecu of imperial history It was a deliberate, though 

difficult, attempt to lower tensions aod tempers at a time when these 
were considered the accoutremenu of stretch. It was a principled con- 
tribmion to peace. Non-alignment has not lost any of its relevance even 
though the n^d attitudes of the Cold War have softened. 

The conference adopted a number of declarations and resolutions a signi- 
ficant feature of which, as summed up by the Ministry of External Affairs 
c-f the Gov^ent of India in its report for 1973-74, was a clear consensus 
on the evaluation of detente, and the validity, of non-aHgnment in the 
present imematbnal context. There was a recognition of the need for non- 
aligned coumna, to safeguard their independenceof action and their determi- 
nation to ensure that mtcmaiionaJ decisions affecting them are not made 
Wnhrnst their equal partiopation. There was also an emphasis on the ur 
gent need tir aon-aligned countries to consolidate their economic indepen- 
dence aM to work for coUective srif-rdlance through mutual cooperation 
in aw/rdance with the specific objectives and line of action which was spelt 
reit in the conference documents. ^ 

T1.U1, the general framework within which India conducted its foreign 
je,Iir/ during 1973 was provided by two parallel developments which wctc 
TvA mutually exclusive, and yet not enUrely compatible. There svas on the 
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one hnnd, the ilwcli>|.m!! Klobal detente wliicli India tvelcomcd. There Wat, 
on the other, a strong reaffirtnalion on the pan of the non-ahgned world of 
the validity of non-alignment despite the superpower detente, for 
held fear among ll.e non-allgnetl community ‘'‘f, ^ „ 

among superpowers might lead to earving out spheres 
in other panTof the world, Konutlignmen. was w ^ 

strengthened as a sheet-anehor against the o „r ,eS 

world by the developed world, even though the fact of relasa ton of tens.or^^ 
whl the developed world was welcomed by India and the non-ahgned 

“wWti'L frameworb, India repeatedly emphasised the n.d for mam- 
laining the IntUan Ocean a, a rone of peace, and for "S 

buildup by outside powers in it. In this respect, a el=.,r 

were being talen to implement the General Assembly s drreet.se, 

Swaran Singh said: 

We are no. in favour of -V.>X’:',:h'’e'heMo ttTnhed st.«, m 
powers, y cisitT, or Bri.ain, or any other country, 

ihe Sovtci Union, or rranco, o Under the present convention 

Our position In tliis respect is q * • country are entitled 

to «hkh webave subscribed ...the naval up* 

lo go about in the high seas. Alt >' though it may 

in the present law, the presence y „yvention and, as such 

be juridically justifiable or as tension in the 

somelhing to which we region ate perfectly entitled to 

region, then the b“ot»I „is?our voice to ensure that Ihe 

raise their voice. We will „f poooo and tranquility. 

Indian Ocean region is marntamed as an area p 

y c* Wrrest to India was the signing ofthc 
Another development of gre Tanuary 1073, between the USA, 

agreement f<‘tP'““„y^‘'‘“t”iraho,''lndia reacted within the frame- 
DRVN, RV.M and PRG- ^ ;„g „„rld from big power rivalry 

work of the necessity w free h Agtecment was 

and tension as soon as possible, ’ll! g S long.standing demand for 
for India a realisation of tts well-!m j , „r ,,11 foreign troops 

immediate eeaseCre Vie.narn »d *e v^.dm 

therefrom. India, “''"f"'’ of^aee as long as tvar continued 
LTuTplr^'o? trSto, ani strongly eaUed for the ea.ension of peace 
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to other pam of Asia, inustrativc of thi* viewpoint, which was refuted at 
vari<ms international fonias. was ihefoUowing ttater^t of Pnine Mi^cr 
Indiia Gandhi in the course of her address (o the One Asia Assembly in 
New Delhi on 6 February 1973: 


1 cannot help feeling th^ the very maimer of emtog the V letnaia war may 
create new tensions. The ceasefire should not lull us into comfort that 
there wiU be peace all the way. To many nations, peace itself has often 
been war by other means. 

But the truce in Vietnam has opened tyut new opportunities of which 
we mutt avail, to devise and to tale concerted steps. It is unrealistic to 
talk of any rnove towards normalisation in Asia when military action 
continues in any part of Indo-China- The Vietnam truce shotild also ex- 
tend to Lam and Cambodia. 


In tWs context, it is mteresting to note the reiteration of India’s firmly 
held view that the economic strength of a new nation is the only guaran- 
tee ra security againK external threat, and that any ideas of economic 
cooperation, bilateral or multilateral, must originate from the country coiv 
cerned. In an interview with the Prime Minister on 10 March, the New 
Delhi Editor of Tht SiaSumm, Mr. KuldipNayar.questionedher on India's 
role in South East Asia after the Vietnam peace, and the defence of the 
area after the American pull-out. The Prime Minister replied; 

as 1 s^ that once they build thems^es up in coonomic strength, 

I dan’t think that they will be threatened in any way. If they have a 
fordgn presence, they always will be tbrtatened .... 

1 think basically each country must be strengthened in itself and that 
is the greatest safeguard against any oouvde (ime rfe tenct). Certainly, 
there must be bilateral cooperation; there must be multilateral coopera- 
tion of small groups and large groups .... 

So&i as India is concerned, we would like to cooperate and to contri- 
bute in any way wc can to maintain peace and to binlduptheeojnoauc 
strength of these nations. This depends on what these countries them- 
idves want. 1 mean we can only give or do what Vietnam, for insunce, 
would like tis to do. I don’t tiunk anything should be thrust on them 
however well totentioned. 


Aa wnpanara aspect of imeniationai polidcs on which India expressed 
herself dearly during the year under review was the Asian CoHecuve Secu- 
rity proposal of Mr Breihaev. she General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Dnion. The Prime Minister and Foreign Miai«er of 
India were repeatedly questioned by foreign correspondents at various 
prw conferences and by members ofthe Indian Parliament daring debates 
on the mtematiooal situation as to India's attitude towards the Breahnev 
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proposal. The reactions of Indian leaders bring out different strands in 
India's thinking on the subject. The Prime Minister, when told by the 
correspondent of Asaki Shimhwn on 16 September that China was sceptical 
about the Asian Collective Security proposal, said; ‘India will not associate 
herself with any treaty which implies a military alliance.’ She, however, 
elaborated on what she thought of this proposal at another occasion, at 
her end-of-the-year press conference in New Delhi on 31 December. The 
Prime Minister said : 

As you know, we believe in bilateral relations as well as multilateral rela- 
tions between all countries and specially between the countries of Asia. 
I had first mooted a proposal of setting up this kind of cooperation in 
Asia. I cannot remember which year it was but it was.quite a long 
time ago when I was in Australia. I think it was 1968 or so. So we are 
for any kind of economic cooperation which can strengthen the count- 
ries within themselves and strengthen developing countries as a whole. 

India’s Foreign Minister, Sardar Swann Singh, can be said to have 
provided another strand in India’s thinking on the subject while speaking 
in the Lok Sahha on 21 December. He referred to the conflicts and ten- 
sions still prevailing in different parts of Asia, like Indo-Chin3,the Indian 
subcontinent, and West Asia, and the existence of military groupings like 
CENTO and SEATO, and said: *We would like these trends to be revers- 
ed and mutual confidence to be established. Any proposal which brings 
about such a result would be welcome to us.’ From the totality of these utter- 
ances, one can discern that India would suppport any Aslan Collective 
Security proposal only If; (i) It docs not have any semblance of a military 
alliance; (ii) It promotes economic cooperation between the states of Asia; 
and (iti) it helps to eliminate inter-state conflict and tension in Asia. 

Some other developments in international politics to which India felt 
constrained to react were the emergence of the European Community, the 
expulsion of Asians from Uganda, the West Asia war, and the closure by 
Rhodesia of its border with Zambia. About the European Community, 
India expressed the apprehension that it would become another ‘rich man’s 
dub’,* and desired that it should consider the needs of the developing 
countries. About the expulsion of Asians from Uganda, India expressed its 
serious concern as ‘it has led to the uprooting of several thousands of peo- 
ple of Indian origin yvho bad made Uganda their home and had contribut- 
ed to its development’.* India invoked the principles of ‘rapid economic 
development and racial equality and tolerance’ in support of its concern. 
As regards the West Asia war, India reiterated the position that there could 
be no solution to the problem until Israel withdrew from the territories it 
‘Prime Minister Indir* Gandhi’* ipeecb at the One Asia Assembly, New Delhi, 6 Feb. 
ruary 1973, p. 13. 

■ *rhe President’s Address to Tarlistaont, t9 February 1973, p. S3. 
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had occupied by force as a comequence of the 1967 war. As India put it: 
‘A jmt solution based on the impleroentation of Security Council Resolu- 
tion 2-12 (1967) of November 1967 and the recognition of the inalienable 
rights of the Palestinians can lead to an enduring peace in this region.’* 
On Rhodesia’s closure of its borders with Zambia which had led to the 
stoppage of Zambia’s imports and exports through Rhodesian territory, 
India expressed its •shock and anger’,* and oHered to help the Zambian 
govemmem with whatever assistance could be given. 

At the conceptual plane, the Prime Minister made an important contri- 
totion to the undwtanding of Indian foreign policy by rejeaing the vali- 
dity of ‘power politics’ in international relations, and suggestion that India ‘ 
become a •dominant power’. While addressing theLok Sabha, the Prime 
Minuter said on 27 February: 


Since December 1971 a new iheory ii being eemlved, that ol being a do- 
minant powm. I have never regarded thi, „ a compliment. In fact, when 
wwT- '« <»n newspaper correrpondem who 

«« interviewing me that ,n my view .hi. wa. a erode attempt to »w 
rarpieion agaimt n. amongit out neighbour., I have made the mme re- 
mark dunng my vuit to Nepal and on vaiioui other oceaeioiil ... We 
m the Government of India do not believe in power politic. We do 

r'Ev^Tn'r ‘h ‘ - -Cemio^ 

im. been proved to the e;UreTru. “* 

keep .hi nueiea, op,r;;mrXo“TJ™ 

this effect, the Minister of Stale roTDefenc^^T^"”^ * *"S?«tions to 

stated in theLok Sabha on ” Production. V C Shukla. 

I am quite one with Prof, Dandavate when Iw. . u 
our nuclear options open. We have- we have not T' 

joined no such treaty which bars us from ukinv 
we like. ^Vhat we have stated in theX^. • ^ 

, present policy. 

India’s bilateral rebtions with maior oower. n 
the third world continued to devclon in a f * ^ countries of 

event as regards rebtions with maW powCTr'^^ n^nner. A significant 
aMr L I Brerhnes-, General Secretary^, he fSttTr 
rrv r • ^ Committee of the Com- 

Tie Foreign iLniner’i natnDentatiheFncCeomt a 

‘The Preiidenl’f Addnsj to Parliimem, 19 Febnary p. 5M. 
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munist Party of the Soviet Union, from 26 to 30 November, which gave 
further momentum to the successfully developing friendly and cooperative 
relations between India and the Soviet Union in all fields. As regards 
relations with the United States, an Important development was the deci- 
sion of the two governments to enter into discussions to resolve the outstand- 
ing problem of United States-owned rupees in India. These negotiations 
were successfully concluded and an agreement was initialled in New Delhi 
on 13 December 1073, (A formal agreement between the two countries on 
the question of PL-480 rupees was signed in New Delhi on 18 February 
1974.) There was no significant change in India’s relations with China. 
While India’s efforts to normalise relations with China continued, there 
was no positive response from China. 

There was, however, a significant improvement in the overall situation 
in India’s neighbourhood. An Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declaration was sig- 
ned on 17 April, providing a means for the resolution of humanitarian 
issues by simultaneous repatriation of the Pakistani prisoners of war and 
civilian internees in India, except those required for trial on criminal 
charges, and of Bengalis in Pakistan and Pakistanis in Bangladesh. This was 
followed by the Delhi Agreement of 28 August, signed between India and 
Pakistan, which provided for the simultaneous repatriation of all Bengalis 
in Pakbtan, a substantial number of Pakistanis in Bangladesh, and all Pakis- 
tani POWs and civilian internees in India, except 195 POWs who would 
remain in India pending further discussions between India, Bangladesh, 
and Pakistan. As for other neighbours, the Prime Minister visited Nepal 
and Sri Lanka daring the year, thereby strengthening the foundations of 
friendship with these countries- 
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India and World Affairs 



1. Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh's Press Conference in Tokyo, 
9 January 1973. 


(Full Text) 


Moderator: Friends, I welcome you all very warmly to this Press Con« 
fercncc. Our Foreign Minister does not need any introduction. All of 
you would have got a copy of [a] brief biographical sketch on the Foreign 
Minister which has already been given to you. I shall today act as a 
moderator at this conference. Our Foreign Minister will make a brief 
statement, a few introductory remarks at the beginning. Thereafter, it 
will be open to questions. And when you put a question, kindly an- 
nounce the name and the name of the organization which the correspon- 
dent represents. All questions put in English will be translated into 
Japanese and all questions put in Japanese will be translated into Eng- 
lish and all answers will be translated into Japanese. I would now 
request our Foreign Minister to make a few introductory observations. 
May I also take this opportunity of introducing our new Ambassador, 
His Excellency Mr Than and our Counsellor Mr Asrani whom you 
already know very well. Mr Paranjpe will be coming a little later. 
Foreign Minister: First of all, I should apologise because I addressed all 
of you as gentlemen. Now I notice that there arc two ladies amongst you. 
It gives me great pleasure to be with you and I have no intention to 
make any long statement. I would leave you more time to put questions. 

I would say that I am completing three days’ visit to Japan where I 
came in response to the insdtation extended to me by the Foreign 
Alinisler of Japan. The former Foreign Minister, Mr Aichi, visited 
India about 2| years back and at that time he extended an invitation 
to me for a visit to Japan. This could not be availed of earlier. We had 
problems in our own part of the world and this is the occasion when 
this invitation was repeated. 

I-have, during these days* stay in Japan, had an opportunity of 
meeting the Prime Minister of Japan, Foreign Minister of Japan, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of Industry and Minister for 
Economic Planning and I had an opportunity of exchanging views 
with the Japanese leaders on the international situation in [the] parti- 
■ cular context of Asia, and the situation in this part of the world as also 
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in the Indian subcontineui wa* broadly discussed. 

The vicv'S of two Governments on many of the matters concerning 
Asia, matters of peace and progress, are identical and their policies arc 
in line with the general atmosphere of detente and relaxation of tension 
that at the present moiaept is prevailing in the world. 

This process of detente started by relaxation of tensions in Europe 
by the dynamic policy pursued by ChanceUor IVilly Brandt and the two 
treaties— the Moscow Treaty between Soviet leaders and Oiancellor 
Willy Brandt and later on the Warsaw Treaty between the Polish leaders 
and Chancellor Willy Brandt— created an atmosphere in Europe which 
was definitely an atmosphere of relaxation of tensions. The visits by the 
United Slates President Nixon to PeVing and Moscow also created a 
relaxation of tensions and, from the point of view of Asia, the visit of 
Prime Minister Tanaka to Peking which led to the reversal of the 
relations between these twocountries; from the former relations oftype of 
confrontation, they were changed into one of cooperation and recognition 
of the two countries and their importance to each other, including the 
establishment of diplomatic relations. 

We in India have been evtt since our Independence having nor« 
mal relations with the People’s Republic of China. We have been 
consistently supporting the admission of the Government of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China into the United Nations and this policy of 
ours continued even after 1962 — when there were some border dashes 
and there was armed confiia between Indiaand the People's Republic of 
Qiina— namely, that the Government of the People’s Republic of China 
is the legitimate government of the >thole of China, and the relaxation 
of tension, improvement and normalisation of relations between Japan 
and the People’s Republic of China arc a welcome feature. 

In the Indian subcontinent, although we faced the armed conflict 
towards the end of 1971 but as soon as the immediaic object which was 
before India, namely liberation of Bangladesh and preservation of our 
own sovereignty, these twin otgectives were achics’ed, our Prime 
Minister unilaterally declared ceasefire and peace has obtained there 
in the Indian subcontinent between India and Pakistan. Then w c took 
the initiative of convening the Summit Conference at Simla and at 
SimU the two sides-India and Pakistan— ^eed that all disputes bet- 
ween the two will be resolved peacefully and bilaterally. I am glad that 
one important part of the Simla Agreement has been implemented: 
troo^ have already been witbdrawu to each side in accordance with 
the Simla Agreement; prisoners of war that were in custody of each 
county on the IVestem front have also been exchanged, civilian inter- 
ne« have ^so been exchanged and there is general atmosphere of 
ve^r or rDT? «pcctation that during the 

.ndErngladch, l„di.= , 1 *,. ,r,„ .bout 
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twenty-five years, will be an area of countries having attitudes of good 
neighbourly relations, and the original atmosphere of confrontation, 
both political and military, would we hope will give place to an atmos- 
phere of good neighbourly relations and of normalisation of relations. 

Between India and Japan, there are no problems which should 
divide the two countries. There are no points of difference on any 
important national matters between India and Japan and both countries 
arc pursuing a policy to strengthen peace and progress and our econo- 
mic relations also are good. Japan is cooperating with India in several 
important industrial fields — like development ofa harbour, establishment 
of fertiliser plant and also in several other important industrial ventures, 
in the development of certain iron ore mines — and I feel that there is fur- 
ther scope for Indo- Japanese co-operation in the development programmes 
and the industrialisation programmes of India. We have an arrange- 
ment with Japan of having contacts at the Foreign Minister’s level from 
time to time where we discuss international issues and also bilateral rela- 
tions and this opportunity was taken to discuss at the highest level matter 
of concern to the two countries and important international events. We 
also undertook a broad review of bilateral relations between our two coun- 
tries. Now you can start with your questions. 

Question: You mentioned the fact that India and China had maintained 
normal relations until recently. And then you said you hope that relations 
would be better. I want to know what kind of steps you are thinking of in 
order to improve your relations with China, to normalise your relations 
with China in the future towards such questions as border question and 
so on. What are your ideas in thb respect ? 

Foreign Minister: We have always maintained diplomatic relations with 
China. The Chinese have always had a resident mission in Delhi and 
we have always had a resident mission in Peking. After the conflict bet- 
ween India and China in 19C2, these missions in both countries had been 
headed by Charge-d’s, not by full-fledged ambassadors. 

These relations were moving slowly towards improvement towards the 
end of the year 1970. Then the question of Bangladesh arose and at that 
time the Chinese attitude was tilted in favour of the military regime of 
Pakistan and this resulted in a further setback to the relationship between 
India and China. Now that the situation in the Indian subcontinent is 
improved, Bangladesh is now recc^nised by about 95 countries of the 
world, including four permanent members of the Security Council, it is 
only a question of time when Bangladesh will be admitted as a member 
of the United Nations. Relations between India and Pakistan also have 
improved after the Simla Agreement which has partly been implemented. 

So the temporary setback caused to the Sino-Indian relations will now 
be removed and the situation can revert to what existed towards the 
end of 1970. There may be a question relating to the border. But there 
is on the whole lack of tension at the Sino-Indian border and the border 
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had remained quiet particularly over the last five years o ... 

lions can be improved and normalised and whatever may be the 
differences can be resolved in courac of time. That is how I visualise it. 

Opestion: You mentioned the fan of Charge-d' Affaires in Pehmg or 
China and in India. Now, [have] you any pUns to unilaterally raise 
the level of your represenUtion in Peking to that of /S^bassador level 
this year in an effort to improve your telations with China? That is one 
question. And the other question is that IniUa’s relations with China arc 
in a great way anticipated by China’s relations with Soviet Union, parti- 
cularly the current Sino-Russian confrontation. I wonder whether India 
has any plans or any ideas of mediating in the Sino-Sovict confronta- 
tion [sic]. 

Foreicn MixiSTERt Either side India or China can upgrade the level of 
represenUtion. When Missions arc there, either side can decide that they 
want to raise thelevel of representation and instead of Charge d’ Affaires, 
a full-fledged Ambassador can be sent by either side and there is noimpor- 
tant question or principle involved and any time that we feel that there 
is any advantage in upgrading the level of representation from Charge 
d’ Afi^res to Ambassador we can take the decision just as China can also 
take the decision to upgrade the level of representation. The relations 
between USSR, and the People’s Republic of China ate at the present 
moment strained, but so far as Sioo-lndiao relations are.concerned, the 
strain of the relations between Indiaand China is much older historically 
than the str^n between the USSR and China and it will not be correct 
to conoea the Sino-Indlan relations with the present state of relations 
between USSR and China. There is no question of India mediating bet- 
ween two big countries like China and USSR. IVc ounelves think that 
reUtions between two countries can be improved by bilateral contacts. 
We don’t accept the me^alion of any third country between us and 
China and therefore we don’t claim to mediate between any other two 
countries. These arc matters which are best sorted out by bilateral 
conference. 

Question; Regarding the improvement of relations between China and 
India and the admission of Bangladesh into United Nations, I believe 
that the question of exchange of prisoners between India and Pakistan is 
involved. What do you think of this? 

Foreion MtvtsTER: The question of the repatriation of prisoners of war 
that came into the joint custody of India and Bangladesh is an imponant 
mailer and we conveyed tlus to Paluaum from the very early stage of 
o^ talka m Simla that Bangladesh has to be involved in final settlement 
of the question of repatriation of the prisoners of war and in Simla 
A^COTcm Itself It is mentioned that the question of prisoners of war 
'h' •!<!» »nd w. „„ hoping 
to In r»ct i, wa. mdicated tha^ 

iht, would do « .omc „ Aogu,, 
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to do this and it is our expectation that Pakistan, and these were the 
steps towards normalisation, and the question of the prisoners of war 
will then be settled by trilateral discussions and agreements between 
Bangladesh, India and Pakistan. 

Question: About Vietnam. ..(Indistinct). 

Foreign Minister: The Indian position on Vietnam has been clarified 
more than once in Indian Parliament and elsewhere. We were totally 
opposed to the resumption of the bombing of North Vietnam and we have 
consistently held the view that this bombing should stop and that parties 
should arrive at a mutually acceptable arrangement, all foreign troops 
should be withdrawn from Vietnam and the people of Vietnam should 
be left to decide their own future in accordance with their own desire. 
And this situation in the States oflndo-China did come up for exchange 
of views in the course of my talks with the Foreign Minister of Japan and 
we hope that the present secret talks which have been resumed in Paris 
between Dr Kissinger and Mr Tho would now result in mutually accep- 
table arrangements and peace settlement would be signed soon so that 
situation of peace is restored, and I have no doubt that Japan with its 
tremendous economic resources would be contributing for the reconstruc- 
tion of the war-ravaged economy of Vietnam, and India also can contri- 
bute its own share because we have always been sympathetic to the people 
of Vietnam in their suffering and the harcbhips that they have faced. 

Question: Regarding Vietnam, I would like to ask two questions. One is 
that although India will not be able to participate in the International 
Control Commission, would India be willing to participate in an inter- 
national conference to guarantee the neutrality of Vietnam? And, second, 
regarding the stabilisation of Asia, after peace has been achieved in 
Vietnam, is India prepared to take some kind of initiative or to propose 
an international conference for the stabilisation of Asia? 

Foreign Minister: With regard to the first part, my reply is that if and 
when an international conference is to be convened on the question of the 
States of Indo-China and if India is invited, we iviJI be prepared to 
participate. 

With regard to the second question, we always have taken the view 
that forces of peace should be strengthened in Asia and this can be done 
by strengthening the economics and the strength of the countries them- 
selves, their sovereignty and their independence should be mutually 
respected and guaranteed and if there is any discussion in which the 
independence and sovereignty of the countries in Asia could be streng- 
thened and guaranteed and forces of peace stabilised [jic]. We believe 
that mutual cooperation between the countries of Asia and the agreement, 
cither expressed or implied, between the outside powers not to interfere 
in the Asian affairs — these will be fiictors which will stabilise forces of 
peace in Asia. 

Question; I would like to ask two questions which are related to the second 
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van of tbe previous questioner’s question- I understand that the Pr«i- 
dent of India is going to s-isit \faUysia in early March. I was wondering 
what connection there u between this visit to the problems that would be 
taken up during this visit regarding neutrality of the Aslan countries. And 
the second question is regarding India's relations with the United States. 
During the war between India and Pakistan, relations Ketsveen India and 
the United States cooled hut a new Ambassador, Ambassador Moynihan, 
has been appointed to India bythcUniiedSutes and I would. like to know 
your views with respect to your future relations with the United States. 

FoREiQV Minister; The visit of our President to Malaysia will be a good- 
will visit and normally at the time of the visit of the President of India, 
political issues are not discussed- They arc discussed between Foreign 
Ministers or Prime Ministers but substantive political issues are not dis- 
cussed when a President, who is head of the state in a democratic set-up 
(visits), these issues of a poluical character arc avoided. But wc arc in 
touch with Malaysia. IVe know their views and wc have very friendly 
and close relations with Malaysia. 

The relations between India and the United State* of America which 
became somewhat indifferent when the Bangladesh problem arose are now 
moving towards improvement and United States has recognised Bangla- 
desh, United States supports the admission of Bangladesh into United 
Nations. United States is abo supporting Bangladesh in its economic 
teconstrucuon programmes. And the appointment of a new Ambassador 
by the United States to IndiassanormaUhing. \Vt have an Ambassador 
in Washington and it is for the United States to select any of their repre- 
lentatives asanAtnbassador.WewiKbegladtodeal with the new Ambas- 
sador just as the United States will be glad to deal with whoever I 
appoint as Ambassador to Washington. 

Question: I want to ask about Taiwan. In relation to Bangladesh you 
mentioned that India supports self-dciernunatton of the peoples. Regard- 
ing Taiwan which is, at the moment, isolated from the international situ- 
ation, but 50 million people arc living there and the big problem is where 
will they go? If the people of Taiwan should elect self-dctcnmnation, 
wiU India support this self-determination of the Taiwanese people? I ask 
this question because this wiQ involve your relations with Peking. Prob- 
-My yo»i idmlora mih p,ki„g „ai b, , „pp„n Tamanese 
people for self-detcinunation. 

Fobeion MiNinxw. Peking knows that we have always considered Taiwan 
as part of China. So there cannot be right of self-determination with 
regard lo the part of any country. We have never recognised it and our 
piosinon is quite clear. 

Question; (Indistinct.) 

Foreign MiNcrrER: These are domestic matters between the Indians and 
the Indian representative— very nunor matters, i 
such an important press agency. 


)t of any new s value for 
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Question: \Vliat do you think about your idea (indistinct). ..collective secu- 
rity in the area? 

Foreign Minister: Collective security can be strengthened by strengthen- 
ing the individual security. And individual security is strengthened by 
economic cooperation and good relations and mutual respect for each 
other’s sovereignty. 

Moderator: Thank you, Sir. I would like to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing all of you for responding to our invitation and coming to this press 
conference. Thank you all. 

Question: One thing more — about the return of prisoners of war, His 
Excellency said, on the western front only. But this probably has not been 
said in the interpretation, lest everybody feels that all the prisoners of 
war have been returned. 

Foreign Minister: But the subsequent question says that they know that. 
Thank you very much. 


2. President V. V. Giri’s Presidential Address at the One Asia 
Assembly, New Delhi, 5 February 1973. 

CFu/J Text) 


1 am happy to be here this morning to participate in this Asia Assembly 
attended by eminent men and women from different parts of the world. 
This distinguished gathering brings to my mind the Asian Relations Con- 
ference of March 1947 which India convened in this historic city ofDelhi 
on the eve of her Independence. Most of the Asian countries were then 
struggling to break off the shackles of colonial domination. A great awak- 
ening had come over the peoples of Asia that they would no longer allow 
themselves to be used as playthings or pawns in the hands of others. An- 
xious to assert our own rights and responsibilities, we desired to forge 
ahead along independent patlis, so that we might fashion our political, 
social and economic structure best suited to our genius and our needs. We 
firmly believed that peace could come only when nations were free and 
when human beings everywhere had freedom and security and opportu- 
nity of growth. 

Mahatma Gandhi and all our national leaders had all along proclaim- 
ed their full faith in the Asian and African nations realising not only their 
pobtical independence but iheir economic freedom. In an illuminating 
address inaugurating the Asian Relations Conference, Jawaharlal Nehru 
rightly emphasised: 

■pjjg freedom that we envisage is not to be confined to this nation or that 
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or to o particular people, but must spread out over the “M' 
race The universal human rreedom cannot also be based on the supre 
macy of any particular class. It must be the freedom of the common 
man tveiyY-htte &t\d full of opportunities for him to develop. 


Viewed In this background, this assembly, which is being held tn India 

today, has a special significance. _ run 

I have always felt that we must strive for the promotion ot the une 
World ideal. At the same time we cannot overlook that problem of a r^ 
gional charaaer, which are similar in most of the countries, have to be 
tackled on a regional basis- As early as 1927. speaking at the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva, I stressed the need for organising an Asian 
Regional Conference to focus the atleniion of the ILO on the problems of 
Asia. I suggested this as part of a strategy of effective functioning ol the 
International Labour Organization. I was gratified to see that this idea 
was accepted and, two decades later, I had the privilege of attending as a 
representative, on behalf of India, the Asian Regional Conference of the 
ILO convened in Ceylon in 1947. Here, again. I cautioned that while such 
regional conferences were a very welcome step, they should not be consi- 
dered as a substitute for action on a global scale. 

This assembly is meeting at an auspicious lime when the long-drawn out 
war in Vietnam, which caused us Asians so much anguish and righteous 
indignation, has come to a halt. We are happy that the war Is over, but 
wlvat U mote importam ate the economic consequences of peace. Hete la 
a test for the Asian Nations. Without competing in any way with the de- 
veloped countries, can we not, the people of this continent, unite to help in 
the rebuilding of this nation where a most brutal war was unleashed caus- 
ing unprecedented human misery. Maybe, our resources are limited. But 
what belter way of expressing our solidarity with our Asian brethren 
can there be than committing ourselves lo do our best in rebuilding Viet- 
nam. A beginning could be made for a permanent forum where countries 
of Asia could come together and deliberate not only on this particular issue 
of rebuilding Vietnam but any other ptoblccns wherein the Asian Nations 
have a vital interest. 


From the eailieit days of India’s freedom movement, we had visualised 
that political freedom to be meaningful should secure for the people the 
fulhii opporiuniii,. far sdv.nt.mral in ,h. locinl and economic jphcrci 
nnd dm. the Stale thoold ntaVc nutaUc ptovition, for cniucing such pre- 
gtett Me aecoriingly emhrined in t.ee India’. Con.titution cenaln fun- 
damental prtnc.ple, of Slate Polic,. Tlit.,, the Slate i, required to strive to 
promote the vrelfare of the people by seeuring and protecting, a. elTectively 
'o™,'’ * '".''I’-bi'-tice. roci.l, econontie and ptJi.ical, 

.hall toform al the .nti.ini.on. of national life. The Slate I. required in 
pammUr to d.reet ,i, pol.cy lowardi seenring that the citirL, men 
omen tqua y. avc the right to an adtquate meant of livelihood. 
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and that the ownership and control of the material resources of the com- 
munity are so distributed as Ijcst to subserve the Common good. The most 
important consideration governing these principles is that in making laws 
for the well-being of the people as a whole the general welfare shall pre- 
vail over the individual rights. 

A most disquieting feature svhich should cause the deepest concern to us 
in ^\sia is that the vast majority of our people still remain poor and suffer 
from inadequate standards ofliving. This is accentuated to a large extent 
by the fact that the internal distribution of incomes in these countries also 
tends to be highly unequal. With a predominantly rural population, agri- 
culture is our most potential and sustaining source of development. I have 
consistently advocated that a practical step towards solving unemployment 
is to settle people on land and give them every possible assistance to exploit 
the land to its fullest capacity. This will ensure food fur the millions and 
enable building up a rural economy tvhich will be viable and self-support- 
ing. Almost all the Asian nations are basically agricultural and arc still in 
the development stage. There is a great opportunity for us to pool our 
knowledge and exchange information that could be mutually advantageous. 

Yet another problem that has bafDcd the world community, and more 
to in recent times, concerns unrest among the youth. This is not peculiar 
to any one country or continent. The unrest that we notice is perhaps an 
Inevitable consequence of frustration caused by the lack of employment 
opportunities. This, however, is not the only cause. The crumbling social 
values and the obvious dichotomy between precept and practice lead to a 
growing disenchantment and occasional violent outbursts. There is a gene- 
ral clamour for a new world order in which there will be equal oppor- 
tunity for every human being to rise to his full stature. A meaningful 
approach to find an answer to the problem of employment would neces- 
sarily involve training the youth in pre-vocational, vocational and technical 
skills in a variety of job-creating prryects. Any programme that may be 
launched in this behalf should not be judged against any pre-conceived 
economic theories. Wc have also to evolve a labour-intensive technology 
to absorb the entire manpowcrsurplus through all channels of employment. 

In a world which is rapidly moving towards unity, national isolation 
can never succeed and Jzas to be discarded^ The national struggle for poli- 
tical freedom of any country soon resolves itself into a struggle for economic 
freedom. It is quite clear that the struggle hereafter will be based on 
economics and between the forces of the 'haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. A 
new world .order differing radically from the old and ensuring peace and 
plenty on a universal scale has to be our ideal. In this, International peace 
and concord will be the real ot:^ectJve of all nations. National governments 
will have to accept the rule of morality and the stronger nations must give 
up all attempts to dominate and exploit the weaker nations. Equality 
among human beings has to be fully recognised and no special privilege or 
superiority assumed by or attached to any race or nation. The hope for 
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lasting peace lies not in dominaiion by one nation, however affluent and 
powerful that may be, over another. Tlic day* when bigger nation* con- 
trolled the destinies of the smaller and weaker ones are long past. In the 
chequered htsiory of the world, we are now face to face with the period of 
resurgence of the suppressed natioiw of Asia and Africa. The quest for work 
for all and peace for all mankind are now the greatest need of humanity. 

Asian nation* have a gigantic problem of ensuring the basic necessities 
of life to their teeming millions. A growing population, rising costs and 
vicissinidcs ofnature have added their share in slowing dow-n the rate of 
progress. Population control programmes can be productive of better 
results when they are combined with visible measure* to promote social 
and economic well-being. Here the emphasis has to be on a decent life and 
better living conditions. There has to be brought about an awakened consci- 
ousness in the minds of the people that every Individual has a responsibility 
in the upbringing cS his family and to provide ii* members with basic 
amenities of lift. The UN has declared that 1074 will be World Popula- 
tion Year, and I am happy that this assembly has a number of specialists. 
I have no doubt that they will devote their spedal attention to the popula- 
tion problem. 

In most of the counitia of Asia poverty and illiteracy ate the major obs- 
tacles to development. We have to utilise the powerful media of modern 
mas* cowmualcation to bring about a new awakening among the people 
and open the pathways to social change. This assembly of experts will, I 
am sure, f<7rmulate positive measures by which there will be a better 
undemanding between the peoples and leaders of the Aslan countrin of 
their problems, their aspirations and hopes. Mass media are a potent instru- 
ment in thb regard and, if properly utilised, canbringabout a tremendous 
social transformation that can change the lace of Asia. 


I congratulate the Press Foundation of Aua on sponsoring this assembly. 
The assembly is a major gathering of international thinkers, schoUrs, 
Government leaders and mass media men who are capable of conducting 
fruitful discussions and arriving at conclusions which could be of immense 
value. I am partindariy patted that Mr Kurt Waldheim, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, is inaugurating this assembly. He is the 
first ciril servant of the world commuiiity and his association with this as- 
sembly is, therefore, of special significance. I welcome him and all the other 
eminent delegates and participants who are present here. 1 hope those of 
you who are new to our country will uko the oppottiaity to viiix other 
pam of In.^ and get a glimpse of our culture and feel the warmth of our 
traditional hospitality. I wish your deUberadoM all success. 
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to wage a cnisadc against commtmism or other d(^rine$. In Indsa v.e 
have always rejected what we conadcr the rather nais’c theory of 
vacuums. Europe shed iu colonies not out of altniism or <apnce but be- 
cause of the rising pressure of Asian nationalism- ^'>'Uh this assertive na- 
tionalism, how can there be a vacuum? The very theory of a power vacuum 
is thus a continuation of the colonial outlook in another garb. 

Tije West has not been able to assess the power of nationalism,^ even 
when forced* to yield to it. This explains the paradox of the IN cst’s invol- 
vement and Oiilure in Asia in the past two decades. Various alliances which 
were forged seem rather pointless now. The forces which were swght to 
be eliminated through these alliances art still in evidence and, since the 
policy and the methods adopted were such obvious faiiures, there is now 
an effort to build bridges with the \-eiy nations whom they had sought 
to contain. 

\Vt welcome any effort towards peace and understanding. We are glad 
of the belated confirmation of the victors expressed by the non-aligned 
nations. But we arc aware of the dangers which still hover over us- 
Detente should not become an occasion to build new balances of pow ct and 
to redraw spheres of influence or to reinforce the opinion of certain big 
powen that they alone can be responsible for the shaping of the destinies 
of small nations. 


I cannot help feeUng that the very manner of ending the Vietnam war 
may create nesv tensions- The cease-fire should not lull us into comfort 
that there will be peace aB the way. To many nations, peace itself has 
often been war by other means. 

But the truce in Vietnam has opened out new opportunities, of which we 
must avail, to devise and to lake concerted steps. It is unrealistic to 
of any move towards normalisatioa in Asia when military action continues 
in any part of IndoChina. The Vietnam truce should also extend to Laos 
and Cambodia. AH countries of Asia must cooperate with the nations of 
Indo-China in their immense tasks of reconstruction. 


Indian tradition has always spoken of one world — I have grown up in 
this belief and I abhor diauvinisiic nationalism or racialism of any colour 
and type, but I would like to ask a question: w ould this sort of war or the 
savage bombing which has taken pim in \'ictnam have been tolerated for 
so long, had the people been European? 

The interesu of trade and comnierce and of the manufacturers of 
do Botdlsiiosuisl, bonv^i idwlogio ood no compunction 
.W. nnttos nn .bout m™ ,hcm do .o, A dcclamtion 

or love for dnnocmey doc no, ,ccm m be ineompanblc »i.h open 
•dnnrmon Tor d.ctn,„„hip. 
clcir ilunlanj o, pemve toIou for real pence’ 

Dt^ion, in U.„ 

AtenDnum pm«n„rifl, Mo« ctqtcn, cqnme dcvcIopn.cn. 
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with the protot>7)e of the affluent countries of the West. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century, scientists c\'olved concepts of natural selection 
which were .adopted by poUtic,al theorists to justify the exploitation of one 
class by another, one race by another and one country by another. In the 
last part of this century, certain new economic, technological and biologi- 
cal theories have been put forward which would consign a large number 
of nations to perpetual backwardness. They imply that a late starter could 
never catch up. Many of our own political and economic scholars in Asian 
countries seem to be converted to this opinion reiterating that the rate of 
growth is all important, that progress is synonymous with urbanisation, 
with established patterns of industrialisation and production and an ad%’cr- 
tiscmcnl-and-acquisilion-oricntcd society. Do they really justify all that has 
occurred in the advanced countries as desirable and worthy ofcmulationby 
the poorer countries? Ideas on drugs and diet — the value of proteins or 
calorics for instance — have fluctuated but each in its time has been held .as 
indisputable. Advance in modern medicine has provided cures for many 
old diseases but such treatment Is becoming increasingly expensive and 
new ailments have appeared. Pesticides eradicate insects but also aflect the 
health of human beings. The list Is a long one: There is blind reverence for 
the written word. But has literacy increased comprehension or brought 
any kind of wisdom? 


TAe foUouing is Iht transcript of ^uesthn hour session at the end of the Prime 
Minister’s address to Iht One Asia Assembly. 

(Excerpts) 


Question: Supposing that recognition of Bangladesh is not forthcoming 
on the part of Pakistan, would the question of Pakistani prisoners of war 
remain unsolved? 

Prime Minister: I am sure distinguished delegates and others present here 
will appreciate that one cannot set a date to such things. One has to see 
what is the background to this question. India certainly does not want 
to keep the prisoners of war here for a day longer than we must. I am 
sure you will appreciate that it is a big burden for us — financially and 
in other ways. But it is not a question which involves India alone. It 
docs involve and concern another country which is now independent 
and which is recognised by a large munber of other countries. So it is 
a matter which can only be decided by all the three countries of the sub- 
continent. 

Question: In what way does India envisage to cooperate in the post-war 
re-construction of Vietnam? 
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Prime Minister: Well, wc do thinl that it is our duty to help Vietnam who 
has been ihiough such trcmccidous human suffering aitd des-astation- 
^Vcll. we can only doit by- . .of course we arc seeing what we can give, 

whether interms of thingsor people who can help to set up It is really 

for the Vietnamese to decide what sort of help they w ant and then only 
the helping nations can sec what they can give. 


Question: Madam Prime Minister, what u the state of India’s policy of 
neutrality and its adherence to the Third Nation approach in world 
aSairs at the present momern? 

pRtME Minister: Now, to come to the policy of non-alignment. India 
never had a policy of neutrality. W'c don't think that any living human 
being ran be neutral about mailers which affect his country or other 
countries because what happened anywhere doe* affect everybody else in 
the world. We have been non-aligned and w hat we meant by non-aligned 
is, firstly, that we did not belong to any military bloc and, secondly, 
(hat we reserve the right to judge an issue and to take action according 
to our own interests and what we consider to be the interests of world 
peace. That is, we don’t decide on any issue because one bloc says some* 
thing or another bloc or one Big Power or small country said one thing 
or another. W’c dedde things on the basis of our own views and assess* 
ment. This 'is what we have meant by non-alignment and we think that 
this is the only policy one can bave in order to be truly independent. 
And as 1 said intnyopening remarks, we find that sdlhough people felt 
verystrongly about their military alliances and about various blocs, they 
are today making friends, having trade, economic relations, cultural 
relations with the countries in opposing blocs or which were in no bloc. 
TheseCare, there must be some virtue in this for these Big Powers and 
countries to have changed their opinions and changed thdr policies. 

Iniffa has also never used this phrase ‘The Third SS'orld’ because that 
means that there is another third bloc whereas we are against such 
blots. We tHnk that we arc all individual countries, but. for instance, 
countries of the developng nations have very many interests and pro- 
blems in common and we should certainly cooperate on econonuc and 
other sides, but the farmattoo of any kind of mlliury thing creates a reac- 
tion leading to tnuion and then the whole purpose, which I suppose 
was to keep peace or to lessen tension, that protpees is 


QOTIOv: ^Vlat m your riom <n> ft. prepoirf urutralirutiou for South 
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East Asia and, now that the Peace Treaty for Vietnam has been signed, 
what do you think of the prospects of the proposed neutralisation for 
South East Asia being realised? 

Prime Minister: Well, as I said, we all sincerely hope that this peace, this 
ceasefire will lead to a lasting peace and will be extended to those of the 
countries where it has not so far been accepted. At this moment, I think 
it is rather a fluid situation and it is very difficult to say what will hap- 
pen next. We would like certainly the whole of Asia to be an area of 
peace and cooperation because Asia, perhaps of all the continents, has 
suffered very much and it is high time that we got together to look after 
ourselves and to solve our vast problems, rather than being involved in 
this kind of conflict. But it is very difficult to say exactly what shape this 
will take. Perhaps the coming weeks wiU give a clearer picture. 

Question: What could be the main diflercnce between an Asia without 
American military presence and Asia before the American pull-out? 

Prime Minister; For one thing the pull-out is ihe step totvards peace. So, 
obviously, it is a very big step and those who are optimistic will hope 
that it will lead towards a lasting peace. We in India are against mili- 
tary presence anywhere because as I said earlier that one military pre- 
sence attracts another mUitary presence. Nobody in this world is willing 
for one group to extend its spheres of influence and not to be concerned 
or not to do something else. So not only has in Asia, but anywhere in 
Mediterranean or anywhere else when there is one presence, that gives 
an excuse for another presence and this is how gradually a tension can 
build up. 

Question: What is the best kind of help the developed countries can give? 
Can conventional foreign aid really help? 

Prime Minister: Ifby ‘conventional foreign aid’ is meant aid with strings 
or aid which largely directs you what you should do, then it has not 
been a big help. Also the burden of repaying these credits is a very 
heavy one and a crushing one. So far as India is concerned, I think 
always you must know, to certain countries whatever we now get, 
we have to return straightaway. It is rather a ridiculous situation. It docs 
not help further at all. The best way of helping of course is to help the 
developing country to stand on its own feet. That is primarily through 
trade and other steps which would encourage production and strength- 
ening of the economy of the country and also perhaps in helping in cer- 
tain sophisticated areas which we arc .not capable of doing ourselves. 
But this is the situation or a picture which is constantly changing. India 
wanted help in certain regions. Today that picture has changed because 
we have more know-how, we arc making more machines and so on and 
naturally we do not want to duplicate that from anywhere else. But it 
looks like that in areas which sve cannot manage by ourselves, that 
situation after ten years may be quite different. 

Question: Do you visualise the economic cooperation between Nepal and 
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India subicqticpt lo jour forthcwnirg vi«i to Nepal brginnirg ffom 

P.'.« I k-*!*”- Mi'"'!!" 'vi'k>II 

tounuin, but v.e have very HK^ctal warmth for Nepal and v.c thinl: that 
ary relationship which rebuild up or trade relations, economic coopera- 
tion, will be to cur mutual benefit orbolh the countricJ. 


Qcejtjom Do you ihinlt peace in AMa U possible in any way without the 
participation of China? 

Prime Mimstxr: Obs iously, all the countries of Asia should cooperate, but 
if one country is not cooperating, that does not mean that others should 
wait. They should go ahead with their cooperation and build up and 
strengthen economy. Perhaps that itself should encourage China's co- 
operation. 


OvEsTiov: What can be done to assure the Vietnamese political prisoners 
are not exterminated? 

PJtiMe MiximRt NS'ell, 1 think that the international community should 
look into this. 1 don't think, that. . .it is very diJheuit in such matters for 
outside countries to interfere. 

Q.i,14TIom Does the enlargrtnem of the European Community pose pew 
problems to India? How do you propose to solve them? 

Prime Minister; Any new step poses new problems to India as well as to 
oihrrcouniries. For instance, European Community has posed new prob- 
lems for Europe also, and even for England which wanted so much to 
join it. But it has created problems and it has created problems for us 
also. Well, wre hope that it won’t become another rich man’s club and 
that they will consider the needs oT the developing Countries. Some of 
them have assured us that they will. and. again, we can only wait and 
see what happens. 

Question: Do you see enough future for Indian help for reconstruction of 
South Vietnam as well as North? 

Prime Minister; That has been dealt with. 

Qi-tmov: do ,<» ... ,ta „fc or rndi. in Wding n paorf„i A,U 

aher Vietnam? ^ 

PR^E M.m^r: Role of India would be the same, that is to make every 
effort to l«>en tension, to bmld up friendship and conditions where 
•n be closer and greater cot^iaiion. 


there c 
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Question: Is India taking any initiative to form a close-knit alliance in the 
subcontinent severed by the Himalayas? 

Prime Minister: I do not know what you mean by close-knit alliance, but 
we do believe that the friendship between the three countries of the sub- 
continent is very necessary to the growth and development and progress 
of the three countries. And that is why all the initiatives we took with 
regard to Pakistan were for this reason, which was not a passing phase 
of generosity or anything like that. It is because wc firmly believe that 
peace and friendship are a 'must’ for us and we have been trying to do 
everything possible-to normalise relations. 


4. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Press Conference at Palam 
Airport on Return from Kathmandu on 10 February 1973. 
{Full Text) 


Question: Welcome back. 

Prime Minister: Thank you. Glad to sec you all. 

Question; Madam, have you seen the report that US have welcomed the 
statement by you that your remarks were not directed against USA? 
Would you like to say something more? Why they reacted so angrily and 
so arrogantly in the beginning? 

Prime Minister: Tiiai is something you ask them- What can I say? This 
just shows that misunderstandings can arise. 

Question: What about the racial aspect of the statement? 

Prime Minister; I don’t think I better comment. I have very definitely said 
myself that was not my view in the same speech. 

Question: You had discussions with the .Secretary-General. \S’as there any 
reference to a summit meeting during these discussions you had with tlic 
Secretary-General and do you visualise any prospects of such a meeting? 

Prime Minister: What summit arc you talking about? 

Question: Between India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. He said in Dacca 
there is a likelihood ofleaders of India, Pakistan and Bangladesh meeting 
very soon to sort out their problems physically or otherwise. Do you 
think there is a possibility of an early meeting? 

Prime Minister: It is very hard to say. I do not know. 

Question: Is there any possibility of a meeting of three leaders before 
Pakistan recognises Bangladesh? 

Prime Minister: Well, it depends on the Bangladesh leaders. Certain mat- 
ters are bilateral between us and Pakistan which we have to solve with 
them. Others are bilateral between Bangladesh and Pakistan which they 
too have to solve. Few arc concerning us all. 

Question: Have you seen the report that Pakistan ** taking the PO^V bsue 
to the Security Council? And there is also the report that the Secretary- 
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General h>5 w* Mr. Bhulto llat the SimU Accord docs nol pre- 

clude an inluativc by (be bJniicd Nauom to iraoke tbe doputes betycecn 
India and Palisian. This goes against biUterabsm. Thai it sshy I leant 
your commenl. 

Proie Minister: Yci, and there the general %ucw expressed was that going 
to the United Nations prev-iously by Pakistan has not solved anything- 
That is why we said, ‘let us try a new method and try and toU'e things 
bilaterally*. And I don’t want to belittle the Untied Nations. It has a 
big role to play in the international affairs, but certain things are easier 
solved amongst the people concerned than by bringing in other*. 
Quistiosi As you htwe been the tmuaiivt to btcat the ice in the 

subcontinent, arc you thinking of taking a fresh initiative so that out- 
siders do not jump in? 

pRore Mlvister: \Ve are constantly trying. Sometime before, earlier on. I 
had written to President Bhutto also. 

Q]Li3noNi But what is the response from hint? He is again invoking the 
United Nations. 

Prim 1 have expressed my views. 

Qj.Tsnov: But there is no response from him to that letter. 
pRtuE Mwister: \S'eU, we keep on hoping and trying- And it is veiy strange 
that aU these people who arc'conccrned about prisoners of war do not 
seem to be equally concerned about civilian Bengalis who are kept in 
Pakistan— a large number of them. 

QiL'zmoMDid the Secretary-General give any such indication that this 
matter ought be taken up in the United Nations? 

Prive SfiMSTEK: I do not think so. Not so fcr as I remember. 

Q,vtsrjOM Then he has also said about the role of UN observers in Kash- 
mir that IiuBa has made no request to withdraw them, they are doing a 
good job and functiomng on both sides. 
pRtHE MiSisrtXR; 1 have not seen hi* statement. 

Quistion: It has come from Dacca- 

Prime Misirtin: But 1 have not seen it. So it will not be light to comment 
till 1 know exaaly wrhat he has said- 

Qvotion; But, is it irac that wehave made no requesito withdraw 

UN observers became wehave been saying that they have no utility? 
pRiscE Minister: I think we have. I will check on it. 


QiTsnos: Could you say somethii^ about your visit to Nepal? 

Pr^ Ministo: It was. I think, a very uiefbl visit because it gave me a 

o'^ r i> •■> race, people. 

One ean read about pobde, aral » Bu, I rbini i, b very nsrfol to 
ol^rurlvie... And evrryvbere I ircnt, of course, 
people gave their good wishra to afl the people of India. 
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5. 0£Bcial Statement by a Government of India Spokesman 
in New Delhi on the International Monetary Situation, 
15 February 1973.* 

{Full Text) 


On Monday night (12th February) the USA announced its decision to de- 
value the dollar by 10 per cent. The pound sterling continues to float and 
the Yen has also floated. A new central rateof Deutsch Mark, 2.9003 equal 
to one dollar, has been fixed by West Germany. The Italian lira is also 
floating. 

\Ve have been watching these developments primarily from the point of 
view of their effect on our trade and our economic position in general. As 
you gentlemen knotv, after the Smithsonian agreement we fi.xed a central 
rate of £l=Rs. 18.9677. Subsequently, after the pound floated, Reserve 
Bank has been buying and selling sterling since last July at rates around 
Rs. 18.80 equal to one pound sterling operating within margins notified by 
Government. This was the prevailing situation even three days ago. In 
the wake of the developments in the international currency markets, the 
Reserve Bank suspended forward transactions on 13th February and also 
notified the authorised dealers that spot transactions would be at rates which 
may be regarded as provisional. This was primarily a precautionary action 
in view of the prevailing uncertainty and the closure of the major exchange 
markets in the world. 

After markets opened the pound sterling has appreciated rir-d-m the 
devalued US dollar. Before the devaluation of the dollar, the London mar- 
ket rate was one pound sterling equal to 2.38 dollars. The latest available 
rate is one pound equal to 2-4? dollars. This represents an appreciation of 
about 3.7%. The Indian rupee has also, likewise, appreciated similarly rw- 
a-cts the dollar. The cross rate of Indian rupee Ptf-a-titr the US dollar has 
stood at Rs. 7.9 just before the dollar devaluation. Currently it is around 
Rs. 7.6. 

Exchange rate is, of course, a relatiomhip between the currencies. Even 
if no action is taken by us, the value of the rupee in relation to other cur- 
cencics neccssarilY changes as a result of action taken by others. Leaving 
out the rupee trade, bulk of our external trade is invoiced in the two major 
currencies of the tvorld, namely, the pound sterling and the US dollar. It 
is for this reason that the sterling-doUar rate is of the greatest importance 
to us. We are watching the movements in this rate; as of now, sterling’s 
appreciation cu-a-ais the US dollar is relatively small and, therefore, its 
impact on our trade is not likely to be significant. Because the stronger 
currencies of the world, namely, the Deutsch Mark and the Yen, have 
appreciated cb-a-ris all other currendes, induding the Indian rupee, our 

•Ftrtipt AJain Record, February 1973, pp. 100-101. 
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cponcn should gain an ada-antagt in ^pni.ion iri.h ^ 

Japanna goods in third tnatlns. It nnttatttt to be scan, hots at ar, hov, 
imernaMonal prices readjust in the light of ojrrenc)- movnnents. 

la sum, having considered the matter. Covemment docs not at present 
feel it necessary on the basis of the |rrcsent situation to change the central 
rate of Rs. 18.9677 to the pound fixed on 20ih December 19< 1. 


6. President V.V. Girl’s Address to the Joint Session of the 
PaclUment, New Delhi, 19 Febroary 1973.* 

{Eitttpu) 


1 mw uirn to rclaiions v.-iih neighbours, near and far. \\'e have desired the 
estahlUViment of mutually beneficial and friendly relations svith Pakistan. 
VVe signed the Simla Agreement as the first step towards the establishment 
of durable peace. The Afrcement lays emphasis on bilateralism for the 
solution of dtfferencet by peaceful means and eicindes ouulde agencies and 
third party involvement. I am glad that India and Pakistan have been able, 
through bilateral negotiattoas, to determine a line of control in Jammu and 
Kashmir which is to be respeaed by both sides. Similarly, both sides have 
withdrawn theie troops to the imentaitonal border; in the process, India 
has s'acaied about 59M sq. miles of Pakistan’s territory. This by Itself is 
concrete evidence of India's friendly intentions towards Pakistan. 

The prtsonen of war of the Western front have been exchanged. It is 
hoped that Pakistan will create the necessary conditions which would en- 
able the three parties to the conflia in the Casiem theatre to hold discus- 
sions for the repatriation of the prisoners of war who surrendered to the 
jennt command of India and Bangladesh Forces. The Simla Agreement 
holds promise not only of improving and normalising relations between 
India and Pakistan but also of establishing durable peace in the subconti- 
nent as a whole. TTiis will enable the countries of the subcontinent to dc\-otc 
their enerpes and limited resources to the urgent tail of furthering the 
economic and social well-bring of their peoples. 

Our friendship with Bangladesh lu« taken concrete shape in the historic 
Treaty of Friendship, Coc^ieraiion and Peace and in agreements on var- 
ious maitcTs of mutual interest- Ban^desh has made remarkable recovery 
from the ravages of the liberation stni^Ic. yVithin a jear. Bangladesh has 
adopted a Constitution and is about to hold her first General Elections. 
Seldom has a nation which has been through so harrowlncr an ordeal pro- 
gressed so rapidly on the road to political stabifity and economic recov^ 
We hope that Bangladesh, which has been recognised by 95 countries wffl 
take her rightful place in the Dmied Nations. yVe share Bangladesh’s 

d/inii fomi, Ftbniary 1975, pp. 73.73. 
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concern for her nationals who are detained in Pakistan and hope that they 
will soon be released. 

In the death of His Majesty, Jigme Dorji ^Vangchuk, Bhutan lost agreat 
statesman and India a dear friend. The news of his demise in Nairobi was 
received in India with a deep sense of shock and sorrow. We extend our 
cooperation to the new King, His Majesty Jigme Sing>-e Wangchuk, and 
are confident that during his rule the existing ties of close friendship bet- 
ween Bhutan and India will be further strengthened. 

We are happy that the long-delayed peace agreement in Vietnam has been 
concluded and that the terrible war that raged for a whole generation, 
causing great suffering and hardship to the people, has ended. We hope 
that the ceasefire will lead to a durable peace which will enable the people 
of Vietnam to address themselves to the tasks of reconstruction. We hope 
also that peace and ordei will come to the neighbouring States of Laos and 
Cambodia. 

We have strengthened our tics of friendship, mutual understanding and 
cooperation with all countries. It is gratifying that with many of them our 
trade has also registered an increase. IVe value our close ties mth the Soviet 
Union and will continue to strengthen them. 

It is our earnest desire to improve understanding and cooperation with 
the United States of America. 

The emergence of a new Western Europe, following the entry of the 
United Kingdom, Denmark and Ireland into the enlarged European Eco- 
nomic Community, is a major development. It is our hope that this bigger 
European Community wdl look outward rather than inward and pursue a 
helpful approach to the problems of the developing countries. 

We welcome the positive trends in the international situation which have 
created an atmosphere of detents. My Government would like to normalise 
relations with China. We view the moves towards reconciliation between 
the United States of America and China, Japan and China, and between 
North and South Korea as ppsitivc steps in favour of the relaxation of ten- 
sions. In Europe, the acceptance by the Federal Republic of Germany of 
existing rrontiers has led to relaxation of tensions between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and German Democratic Republic, in particular, and 
other European States in general. 

■ We shared with the Zambian people their shock and anger when Rho- 
desia closed its border with Zambia and stopped the transit over Rhodesian 
soil of all Zambia’s imports and exports. We have offered to help the Zam- 
bian Goverrunent with such assktance as we can give. We regret that be- 
cause of the situation created by the Rhodesian action, the Zambian 
President, Dr. Kenneth D. Kaunda, could not pay his State visit to India 
last month. 

The expulsion of Asians from Uganda has been a matter of serious con- 
cern to the Government as it has led to the uprooting of several thousands 
of people of Indian origin who had made Uganda their home and had 
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contri^ted to its development. During my visits toEthiopia.Tanzamaand 
Zambia. I found how these actions had embarrassed enlightened opinion 
m African countries which are striving for rapid economic development 
and racial equaUty and tolerance. We continue to make common cause 
wuh the people of Africa who are fighting against colonialism, injustice and 
^prcssion. I am happy that our technical and economic cooperation with 
African countries is rapidly increasing. 

We regret that there haa been no progres. toward! a solution of the pro- 
blm mated by Israel's occupation of Arab territories. Our stand on this 
S »” vhich we have again supported in the 

Sli'ori " ■" vacate these 

be„ utovrf Jmf ^ a-J ■«» people have 

dZtZ 1 1rs^rfthT” -“-'V ha. had toTe grave 

we shall ov„l”r,h^“ r '""“■ ‘“Potary and that 

have to worl wiA e”ri " and diteiplined. We shaU 

challenges, I"n»>c <" meet these 


(Full Text) 


lag which look place at the Li™™ir°i"' ■ ' 

Intetnauonal Mouetaty Fund gate ^ "'“hms'™- The 

tencrea and invited other connirie, ITdLla'” "■‘''5"'“'“ "f cur- 
cutrencet which would be described ^ “'hange rates for their 
nutted variation, around such cSitd •>*■> P“- 

cent. We took the deebion attha?^™*‘,„'*1“ " »atgin of 2 J per 

Ind.au rupee at R., ig.ag,, >hc CentndRate oflhe 

•he US anlouneS'bfS” 
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Following this decision, the Yen has been allowed to float, a new Central 
Rate has been fixed for the German Deutsche Mark and the pound sterling 
continues to float. 

Government has reviewed the situation arising from these changes. As 
before, we have sought to determine our action primarily in terms of our 
own objectives and national interest. The decision of Government whidi 
has already been announced is to maintain the Central Rate of Rs. 18.9677 
per onepound sterling which was designated in December 1971. The Re- 
serve Bank will continue to avail of the margin of 2i per cent around this 
Central Rate. 

Following the devaluation of the dollar, the pound sterling has appre- 
ciated by approximately 3^ per cent in terms of the new dollar. Since the 
the rupee-sterling ratio has not been changed, the rupee has also corres- 
pondingly appreciated by the same percentage vis-h-vis the US dollar. In 
the wake of the international currency uncertainties, the Reserve Bank 
has suspended forward purchases of pound sterling and spot and forward 
purchases of US dollar. These purchases will be resumed as soon as con- 
ditions permit. 

1 should like to clarify that the Indian rupee has not been devalued by 
10 per cent along with the US dollar. Since our exchange rate is desig- 
nated in terms of pound sterling, our values in relation to other currencies 
are derived from the exchange rate of pound sterling with other currencies. 
The maintenance of stability in terms of a major currency like the pound 
sterling, which is used for the purpose of invoicing our trade to a substan- 
tial extent, will be of help to our exporters as well as importers. 

Government is conscious of the fact that in respect of our export trade, 
which is invoiced in US dollars — and this sector is also quite signifi- 
cant — our exporters would be realising marginally less in terms of rupees 
than before. At the same time, because of the appreciation ofthe Deutsche 
Mark and the Yen vis-a-vis the Indian rupee, our exporters should gain a 
competitivc_ edge over the products of these countries in third markets. 
Government will keep under close review the cifects of international cur- 
rency movements on our trade and will take such action as is necessary to 
ensure that the basic objective of securing self-reliance is not impaired. 

The course of action we have taken is, in the Government’s judgement, 
in the best interest of the country. It maintains continuity with the past 
without any detrimental effect on our trade. The rupee-sterling rate 
remains unchanged and the extent of the fluctuation in the exchange value 
of the rupee vis-h-vis other currencies is not large. And on average, its 
effects on exports, imports, budgetary receipts as well as debt service pa)'- 
ments are likely to be of a marginal nature. 

The question of international monetary rtforai is now being discussed in 
the Ministerial Committee of the Twenty, of which India is a member. It 
is our endeavour in this and other Ibniins to secure arrangements which 
would reflect fully the needs of the developing countries for adequate 
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li<luid.ly.!U,l.iliiy<>r «k 1 yxchmgc rara, aadord^ly gtowll. or»oild 
trade. It « also our endeavour to ensure that developing countries ar 
enabled to participate to the full. 


8. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’. Reply to the Debate on the 
President’. Address, Lok Sabha.New Delhi, 2? February 1973.* 
(Etertpis) 


There are tnany forces in the world vhich do not want India to succeed. 
They arc disturbed at the mood of self-assertion and the splendid perfor- 
mances of our people in facing the challenge. India can only follow an in- 
dependent foreign policy, and our successive actions have ptON'cd this. Since 

December 1971 a new theory is being evolved, that of being a dominant 
power. I have never regarded this as a compUmem. In Csct, when I first 
read the phrase, 1 mcalioned it to a newspaper correspondent who was 
interviewing me that in tny view ihb was a ensde attempt to sow suspicion 
against us amongst our neighbours. I have made the same rcmarL during 
my visit to Nepal and on varicius other occasions. So this is not in reply to 
the speech reponed in today’s newspapers. We in the Government of India 
do not believe in power policies. Wc do not desire the status or the perqui- 
sites of whai is known as conventional power. Events in Asia have proved 
that this kind of thinking by anybody that he is or that a big power has 
dominant or some kind of divine right of a big power to a sphere of in- 
fluence, Just does not apply in the contemporary world. Wc, of course, have 
never believed in this. Now it has been proved to the entire world. If India 
has any strength, its strength is first to be used for (he solution of our own 
national problems and then for the support of the independence and indi- 
sndoality of other countries, especially developing countries. 

This is the philosophy which was the basis of oUr position in Simla. ^Ve 
are sorry that some countries stdl choose to indulge in anti-India tirades. 
Any indulgence in dramalics by certain elements will not encourage friend- 
ship or undeotanding. I heard one Honour^le ^^ember saying here that 
itwasamatterofshame and sorrow that we kept on talking about friendship 
with certai n countries when those countries did not wish to be friends. Now, if 
is rurt a question of who wishestobeCriends;it is a question of what we consi- 
der iol« in out national interest. Other countries cannot be interested in 
our national interest. They will be mtetcsled in what they consider to be 
•heir national interest. But wc have to pursue whatever steps, whatever 
policies, serve our interests and wUch we think are going to ultimately 
iirengthen this nation. The Government of India is not ashamed to do 
anything to ^rsue friendship Saying that we want friendship with a parti- 
cular nation is not going to weaken us. We have always stood for friend- 

•Ftrnpi A£wi RkvI, Ttbnjajv STO. m. Swa. 
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ihtp with .-dl nation^. Tin* <lf>« not mean ilut we bfp for friendslup. N’ot 
nt all. Wr >t.Uf *nir p'lint of view when we arc n^ked for it. If we arc 
aiked. 'Do you w.aiu to be friend^?*, either we have to say yes or no. We 
cannot say nnythins in the middle. Tlierefore, we do believe in friendship 
with alt nations. Uut we l>etievr in frienddilp with honour, friendship with 
equality and friendship wtiieh it t« our muiual interest and benefit. It is 
that son of friendship for which we are workins;. 

There is some coneern in tlie rrestand elsewhere alsoui the prisoners of 
war. I heard that one lion. Meml>er was very iinltappv osxr this m.atlcr. 
Tlie question of prisoners of war is not insoluble. Neiilicr lUngladesh nor 
India lias pm any olntaclrs in the way of its solution. But to expert India 
to free the prisoners of war without the concurrence of Bangladesli is 
ssholly illogical and unrealistic. Also, how can we take seriously the plea of 
those who raise the humanitarian side of the question svhen they arc so 
strangely and lUspiciotuly silent over the fate of over I lakh Bengali civil- 
ians and military personnel svho liavc l>rei» dismissed from their jobs, herded 
Into camps? All the jrxalled svorld opinion whicli is agitating lotlay about 
tlie prisoners of svar l».as not thought about these j>oor people. So far as sve 
arc enneerned, we arc not interested in keeping them. It is a burden tons 
and it does not help our }K»licy in any svay. But certain international reali- 
ties have to be understood and faced. Yott cannot ignore the existence 
of Bangladesh or the interest which Bangladesh has in this question. 

SiiRt StiVAStNAsnsN Mitnns: Why not all the three he.ads meet? 

SliaisiATi Indira GAsmii: I am only one head of Government, Misliraji. 

\S'c are not stopping any meeting, sse are not interfering in this matter. 

Bangladesh is an independent sovereign nation and must be treated as 

such. 


9. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Interview to Mr. Knidip 
Nayari Resident Editor^ the Statesman, New Delhi*. 

[Ex<rTpis) 


Q,ufstion; After the withdrawal of US troops from Vietnam, I wonder 
js’.Vcif.Vev JiVrf.w A\3J .9 atAp H> flay io South Jiaxr A-sia, ecootume-wisr jand 
security-svisc. And could you comment also on the Domino theory of 
Americans tlwt ifthey withdraw, every South East Asian country will go 
Communist? 

Prime Minister: I think Americans themselves do not believe in the 
Domino theory any more. Wc have never bejieved in foreign presence 
anywhere because sve feel that this is an invitation to tension because 
it produces a reaction. Whoever is not there thinks why their presence 
should not also be felt [sUJ. We arc glad that there is peace at long last 
•Tht SMeman, Dcliit, 10 ^^areh 10T3, pp. 1 «n«l 8- 
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i» Vi«n.m .nd in Lno, and «>: iopn fl>at h a.m tJttnd to CamW.a. 
\S'e ako hope that it wiU be real peace. I think at this moment it is a 
lilde difficult to prophesy exactly what the shape of things wiU be in 


So ri as India is concerned wc would like to cooperate m any way 
we can and to contribute in any way we can to maintain peace and to 
build up the economic strength of these nations. This depends on what 
these countries themselves want- 1 mean wc can only give or do what 
Vietnam, for instance, wouW like us to do. I don’t think ao>nhing 
should be thrust on them however wcll-inteotioncd. 

QutsTtON: What about their security-defence? 

Prime Minister: Well, as I said that once they build themselves up in 
economic strength, 1 don’t think that they will be threatened in any 
way. If they have a foreign presence, they always will be threatened. 

Ql’estiqn: I was thinking of some kind of an association, some kind of a 
get-togeiber. 

Prime Minister: That it for them to decide, isn’t it? ^Vbat sort of thing 
they would like. Any get-together that excludes anybody else creates a 
reaction. 


So far as the economic side is concerned, 1 myself have spoken about 
it when I went to Australia, which is that 1 think basically each country 
sinist be sttengthened in itself and that n the greatest safeguard against 
any outside (interference). Certainly there mustbebilateral cooperation; 
there must be multilateral cooperation of tmaU groups and large groups. 

Q,vt*TtoN: China is a big country and it has its own poUcits. Now they 
really cannot be afraid of us because we; in 25 years, have shown that 
wc are not interested. 


Prime Minister: This is not what they say. 

Question: But I say that. Our record can show that wc are not really 
interested. 1 was thinking of what might be called subversion or some- 
thing like that on the part ofChina. Would it not be better If wc get 
together against this kind of thing? 

Prime Mt-stsnR-. However much they get together how could they pre- 
vent subversion if China or any country was determined on it? It is 
only if they are strot^ politically and economically that they can deal 
wuh such a situation ihemselvts. And if a situation arises. I have no 
doubt that there are neighbours who share the same interests and so on 
and they would help one another. 

Quettion: Would you say the «me thing aW \bt Indian Ocean? Vou 
would not like any Power’s presence? 

Vn. „ry much. Wc «ouia l.k it to be free of these 

presences. 

Question: One hears about this navy or that navy. 

Putue Mieime: Ouce one uuey eouie,. the other ouioouticall, eoioe.. 
« ell. you cannot stop jt. 
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Question: But can we police the Indian Ocean? 

Prime Minister; How can wc police it? \Ve should be strong enou; 
ourselves to sec that none of them can threaten us. 

Question: Here may I ask you whether you had retracted from tli 
statement you made on Vietnam at the One Asia Assembly? 

Prime Minister: What part of it is a retraction? All that I said I woul 
have said the same day itself, if somebody asked, that the.se rcmarl 
were not meant against any one country. 

Question: This brings me to the Middle East situation. Do you think son 
movement is taking place? We seem to be stuck with this Black Septen 
ber. Israelis have also downed a civilian plane and this has complica 
, ed the situation. 

pRisiE Minister: Wc are indeed stuck. I mean that the whole situatio 
has become a bit static and I don’t know what can be done about it. 

Question: And do you think that something should be done on the lint 
of the UN resolution? 

Prime Minister: Yes, we support the UN resolution. The UN ha 
tried; everybody has tried. We arc not getting anywhere. I condemn al 
violence especially this sort of thing (Black September). The people whi 
were hurt are not at all concerned in any way. 

Question: I think it holds good for Black December also, because BlacI 
December is aimed at us. 

Prime Minister: I think so. 

Question: Would you like to comment why the Arab countries have noi 
recognised Bangladesh? 

Prime Minister: Presumably in deference to Pakistan. 

Question: Bui do they realise that public opinion in this country even 
though friendly towards the Arabs would become hostile to them? 

Prime Minister: I don’t think wc should become hostile. It is unreal not 
to accept the situation as it has emerged out of war and so on. 

Question: An impression has been created especially in the Western 
countries that after the Indo-USSR friendship treaty we are tilting 
towards Moscow or that wc are already in their clutches and things like 
that. And then it is said that our Five Year Plans have been dovetailed 
with Soviet plans. What have you to say? 

Prime Minister; There is no dovetailing of the plans. 

Question: Somewhere this word was taken probably mistakenly. 

Prime Minister: I don’t think there is any real misunderstanding. I think 
it is a very deliberate eflbrt or attempt to create this image of India. 
I don't think that anybody really thinks so. And certainly this is our 
information from all countries. First, when you said about Western 
mind it is not in the Western mind at all. They have assured me that 
they liave no such fears or apprehensions. It is only one country which 
has tried. But even there if you talk to the intelligentsia or anybody, 
nobody doubts that. The treaty is Kte various other treaties we have with 
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Question: It is said that America is thinking of resuming arms supply to 
Pakistan. If not directly, indirectly. 

Prime Minister: I hope not. 

Question: About our relations with China, very recently. Mr. Swaran 
Singh had said in Parliament that there was a hope of a friendly con- 
ciliation or something like that- . . . 

PjiiUE M/.Y/5TER (Internipting): I don’t think he has used that word. I 
am not sure what he said, but we talked generally about the normalisation 
of relations. And there were some — I don’t know what word to use — 
another big step or a small step or a big change that we w ere moving to- 
wards normalisation when the Bangladesh situation threw us backward 
in war. 

Question: After that there has been no movement. 

Prime Minister; Except that, sve meet and it is not that they are not on 
talking terms and so on and for a long time it is not there. It is some 
talk [lie]. How far that will take us I don’t know. Some of their attitudes 
are very unreasonable. 

Question: But if ever serious talks start would you say that they must accept 
the Colombo proposals in toto? 

Prime Minister: I don’t think there is any purpose serv’ed looking ahead 
exactly what will be this. There was a Jong way to talking on a subject 
like that. 

Question: Because you were considering to send an Ambassador back. . . . 

Prime Minister: (Imerrupiing): Well, an Ambassador is someone that 
keeps you in touch svith. That is not at a/I ojnnected with it. IVe never 
broke any relations with Pakistan throughout the war or even with China. 
And they have reminded us several times that we were the first to with- 
drasv our Ambassador. And therefore we were to send ours first. 

Question: Now I come to Pakistan. I shall take up the prisoners of war 
issue. One, of course, is the impression which the Guardian correspon- 
dent had given. What did you exaaly tell him? 

Pruie Minister; ^Vhat I said was that whatever decision was taken on 
the POWs has to be in concurrence with Bangladesh. Now, if some 
people feel that we arc rigid or Bangladesh is rigid in that context I 
feel that no gesture had been made even from Pakistan during all this 
time. If people think that rccr^nilion is the svhole thing, at least some 
step had been shown, some gesture had been made, then it would make 
the whole situation. It is not for me, I can’t say good or not because 
after some years it might have made the situation. I can’t talk on it — it 
would have eased the situation. TTie second point is that people are 
making so much fuss about prisoners of war, but nobody is thinking of 
the suffering of the Bengalis (in Pakistan). We said four lakhs and he 
quoted about one-and-a-half lakhs. So I don’t know how many they 
were, but the very fact of it seems rather very strange that so much 
stress should be laid on the prisoners of war who are well looked after. 
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Prime Minister: It is no use making a statement like that. I mean the 
Slate is making progress. It is trying to solve its basic problems and so on. 
I don’t know how it helps to rake up this matter every now and then. 
Question; ^^’'hat about the proposal of a soft border? 

Prime Minister: Now you sec all these things can come in, depending on 
the relationship between India and Pakistan. If there is hostility, how can 
you have a soft border between any part of India and Pakistan? If there 
is friendship, well all the borders can be soft, why only Kashmir. 
Question: But after the Simla Agreement, they blame us that we have not 
made any mot'ement. 

Prime Minister: All the movements arc ours. What movement have they 
made? Every initiative was ours. And even afterwards, when things got 
stuck up, I wrote to President Bhutto saying, could we have other agree- 
ments? Just as we have got about withdrawal and delineation of the border, 
we could have overflights. And various other things I mentioned. He said 
‘No, no, nothing can be done till the prisoners of war....* Earlier on, their 
stance was that there could be no talks till Kashmir was settled. If you 
take- very rigid stands like that, (hen it is very difficult. But (he major 
thing which he seems to have either gone back on or forgotten is what I 
told him when he was here, which I told you when you met me last— that 
we have to decide whether we consider the interests of India and Pakistan 
to be contradictory or complementary. Only if we believe that they are 
complementary can we really work towards friendship, cooperation and 
peace. If we think they are contradictory, then you can make some patch- 
work but it is not going to last. I believe that not only of India and 
Pakistan but all the subcontinent; our interests are bound together — eco- 
nomic and other interests— and if we work In cooperation, all of ns are that 
much stronger. And therefore we can withstand other pressures, other 
difficulties and wc can give a better deal to our people. Our attention is 
not diverted to fighting amongst ourselves. 

Question: And what about a common market and things like that? 

Prime Minister; Wei], I think sve can think of what is in our interests. 
Whatever we do will have to be in the mutual interest of all countries and 
on a basis of sovereignty and equality. We don’t want any country to be 
influenced by another. 

Question: Have you made any proposal of officials meeting? He always 
says some meeting and all that. 

Prime Minister: I think Sardar Saheb has said so. It is long time ago. I 
don’t know who said about it, but I think he did say something although 
I didn’t say. When I say these things should be discussed, some of them 
were discussed. But the point is that if we meet at the summit and noth- 
ing is done, then there is nothing to fell back upon. 

Question: Were you to find some indication or gesture would you consider 
sending an emissary? 

Prime Minister: It depends on what we decide an emissary should do. I 
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10. Fiaanee Minister Y^. Chavan’s Statement on the Interna- 
tional Moneury Sitnation, Lolc Sabha, New Delhi, 6 April 

1973.* 

(fuH Text) 


Recently, a meeting of the Committee of the Board of Govensors of the 
International Monetary Fund on Reform of the International Monetary’ 
System and Related Issues was held in Washington on March 36 and 27 
1073. 

As the Koti’ble Members are avraie, the international monetary cystea 
has been Ciced with serious difficulties in recent years. The persistence of 
uncertainty that has prevailed in the exchange markets rince the middle of 
1971 can seriously effect the smooth flow of world trade and payments, v 
There is now a general agreement that the unsettled state of foreign ex- 
change markets is basically a reflection of tfae malfunctiotucg of the adjust- 
ment process under the present internaiiomd monetary system. Over the 
years, the USA has had a persbtent defidt in her balance of payments, 
the counterpart of which are large surpluses la the balance of payments of 
countries like Japan and the Federal RepuUIc of Germany. 

The continued weakness of the US balance of payments has not only 
given rise to massive rpeculation against the dollar but has also called into 
question its role as a reserve currency. UntS Eve or six years ago, the fact 
that the dollar was convertible into gold at a fixed price provided a strong 
inducement for countries to hi^d their foreign reserves in the form of dol- 
lars. However, as the ddlar ht^dh^ of central banks swelled in the waleof 
persutem deficits in the US balance of payments, many countries began 
to entertain doubts about the continued convertibility of the dollar into 
gold. To formtall any attempt on the part of central bar^ of other count- 
ries to invert their doUar, too geld, the US Govemment suspended in 
Au^t 19.1 the convertibairy of the dollar into gold, -nds gave added 
•F»rf%f% A'tsri Ktcrri, April lK3,p?. lS34ft. 
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tirgcncy to the task, of <lc\-isinganew monciarj' system which would provide 
for an orderly growilj of svorld liquklity in accordance witli the require- 
ments of an expanding world economy. TJie fart that the US dollar or the 
jKiund sterling could noi pexfonn this role was rreognised svhen the Inter- 
national Monctar)' Fund decided in IOCS to create a new rcscrs’c asset in 
the form of Special Drawing Rightx as a supplement to other than existing 
reserve assets. IIowcxTf, the events of 1971 led to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to move forward speedily toivards a system in tthich a neutral 
rcscrs’c asset like the Special Drawing Rights would become the principle 
resen'c asset of the system. 

Although the need for international monetary reform has been recogni- 
sed for many years, until very recently the major developed eountries of 
the West trnd^ to discuss these matters in an exclusive forum such as the 
Group of Ten. Since the stake of des'eloping countries in a smooth func- 
tioning of the world monct.iry system « in no way le<s than that of deve- 
lopetl countries, we repeatedly stated that it was entirely unaccep/.able to 
us that vit.!! decisions about the future of the world monetary system should 
continue to be taken by a limited p-oup of eountries. It is largely as a result 
of strong protests by the developing countries that the International Mone* 
tary Fund set up in September 1972 the Committee of 20 to advise the 
Boanl of Governors on international monetary reform. The members of 
this Committee are the Finance .Ministers of v.irious countries. 

The fini meeting of the Committee of 20 was held in September 1072 at 
the time of the annual meeting of the Board of Governors. At that meeting, 
the Committee set up a poup of Deputies, consisting of senior monetary 
oilicials of various countries, to examine technical issues and make recom- 
mendations on reform to the Committee. The Deputjeshave held so far four 
meetings and they are due to meet again in May 1973. 

The second meeting of the Conunittec of 20 was held in Washington on 
March 20-27 1973. The principal item of the agenda was to approve the 
work programme drawn up by the Deputies. At this meeting, the Commit- 
tee considered a report submitted by Mr. Jeremy Morse, Chairman of 
Deputies, on the work ofDcputics to date. The Deputies have completed a 
preliminary review of outstanding issues relating to the improvement of the 
adjustment process and of reserve assets and convertibility in a reformed 
monetary system. Mr. Morse’s report, which is not a public document, 
revealed that the Deputies had made substantial progress in their work. 
However, it became obvious that further progress in the preparation of the 
outline of reform before the next annual meeting ofihe Board of Governors 
would greatly depend on the ability of the Committee of 20 to lay down 
certain broad guidelines about the direction of reform. IViihout such guide- 
lines, the Deputies’ work was likely to suffer from a lack of proper -focus as 
well as perspective. 

Accordingly, both in our formal intervention in the debate as well as in the 
course of infornial exchanges of views with several members of the Commitfee, 
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ihc need for the Committee to lay down certain banc principles of the re- 
formed j>-siem so as tocnaWe theDepmitttoaoeleratc the speed oflheir work 
was stressed. These views were shared by other members of the Comirnttce 
coming from developing countries. Our task was rm easy 
the Committee was meeting soon after the Fcbruary-March 19-3 rachanp 
crisis which led to a collapse of the par value f^-stemfor thesecond time m 
a period of less than two years. A number of developed countries initially 
took theview- that it was too early to see dearly the outlirie of the refomed 
system. However, afutsotne debate, the Committee agreed on a set of basic 
principles svhich constitute a definite step forward. Certainly, these principles 
and guidthnts will help to accelerate the work of Deputies. Qearly, as of 
nowr one cannot assert witli absolute confidence that the outline of reform 
will definitely be ready before the annual meeting ofthe Board of Govcrttors. 
There are still dificrenccs of opinion oo many vital detail* of the reformed 
system- However, the chances of the outline of reform being ready by Sep* 
tember 1973 appear brighter now than irt the past one of tss'o months. 

Before the major conclusions of the meeting of the Contmittcc of 20 arc 
described, the House may like to know the set of objective* we had In mind 
for this meeting. Fint of sdl, we were very keen that the International 
Monetary Fund rather than the Group of lOor the new Group of 14 should 
be the primary forum for discussion of international mocciary isnies. Secon* 
dly, like other developing countries we strongly feel that a stable theugh 
adjnnable par value t^ntem provides a framework which is most conducive 
to the eapanaion of world trade. Developing countries do not have the tnatl* 
tutional atTangemenu to cope with prolonged uncenalniies in the exchange 
markets, ndrdly, we were eager shat the Special Drawing Rights rather 
than gold or national currencies should become the principal reserve asset 
in the refurroed monetary system- Fourthly, we arc in lavour of control of 
speculative capital movements so as to ensure that exchange rates are not 
always al the metcy of speculators. Fifth, during the last few years wc have 
argued consistently in Csvour of using new intemationaj liquidity to pirovidc 
additional resources for economic development ofdcvelojnng countries. It 
is our view that while the resume of new international liquidity should be 
determined solely on the basis monetary needs of the world economy, it 
is both feasible anddesirableioiuc the liquidity so created to provide addi- 
tional real resource* to developng countries. This proposal known as the 
link proposal has gamed widespread intellectual acceptance in recent years, 

even though there b still resistance to it from gwemmenu of a number of 
developed countries. 

The remits of the deliberations of the Committee arc refieciedin the 
n^unjque bsued at the end of the meetings. A copy of this communiQue 
IS also laid on the Table of the House. Qearly we have still to resoh e a 
Urge number of unsettled issues before an agreement can be reached on 
the ^tlme of refonn. NeverthdeH. this meeting has helped to provide the 
needed impetus to the work of Deputies. 
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It U a matter of satiifaction to us that the Committee has aflirmed that 
the cxcliange rate regime in the reformed system sliould continue to be based 
on stable but adjustable par values. However, there is a strong sentiment 
in favour of greater exchange rate flexibility than in the past and even thougli 
the par value s>-stcm is likely to be retained, developing countries will have 
to learn to live with the consequences ofmorc frequent changes in exchange 
rates in the future. 

The Committee of -0 has alio agreed that the role of reserve currencies 
should be reduced and the Special Drawing Rights should become the prin* 
cipal reserve avset of the reformed system. This is in line with our own 
thinking on this subject. 

The Committee has also agreed that an intensive study should be made 
of effective means to deal with the problem of disequili^raling capital 
flows. 

Finally, on the important subject of the link, we have not been able to 
persuade the Committee to endorse it in principle and to leave its mecha- 
nics to be worked out later on. Some developctl countries have strong 
reservations in this matter. However, the Committee h.as affirmed the 
desirability on the occasion of reform to promote economic development 
and the flow of real resources from developetl to developing countries. 
Although this cannot be constituted an endorsement of the link, the Ian* 
guage ofthe Communique reflects some positive advance. 

In our view, the link is a practical means of seairingihe objective endors- 
ed by the Committee. It would be wrong to suggest that the link proposal 
will not face any seri(ms hurdles. However, if developing countries remain 
united, there is a good chance that the link would constitute an important 
element of the reformed system. 

Prior to the meeting of the Committee of 20, the Ministerial meeting of 
the Group of 24 developing countries was held on 24th March 1973. This 
group came into being last year to enable developing countries to c.xchange 
views and to svork out a common position on matters relating to inter- 
nation.al monetary reform. On our suggestion, the Group of 24 has set up a 
working party to work out a common position on the link proposal accep- 
table to all developing countries for presenting it to the Committee of 20. 
We attach great importance to the work ofthe Group of 24 for it is only if 
developing countries arc united that their voice is likely to be felt in the 
forums of the Committee of 20. On our part, we sluall make every possible 
effort to sustain the unity of developing countries in our common quest for 
a new monetary system which will be more responsive to the needs ofdevc- 
loping countries. 
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II. Minister of State for 
Reply to the Debate < 
Delhi, 23 April 1973.- 


Extemtil Affair* Surendra Pal Singh’a 
jn Budget Dernandf, Lob Sabha» New 

(Ftdl Text) 


Mr. Chaimian, Sir. already a very wide speanjtn of topics has ^cn 
covered by the Hon. Members and many point* have been lahedby them 
both in appreciation of our foreign policy and the working of the Mims^ 
as well as in critiasm of our pdicy and the working of the Ministry. On 
behalf of the Minutry 1 whh to thank alt those Membets who have said 
kind things about us, kind thing* about our policy, and also those Hon. 
Members who have made very valuable and constnictivc suggetttons for 
the better working of the same. We are passing through a period when 
very significant changes are taking place on the international scene. Hon. 
Members have already referred to those changes. The configuration of 
world forces is changing; the bipolar world has already changed info a 
multipolar wotld; the days of balance of power and political domlnalion, 
in spite of what Mr. Anthony has said, are also coming to an end. and the 
very basis of TelaViemsbip between countries is changing froTn basis of do* 
mination and leadership to a basis of friendship and equality, These trends 
and developments are not only very welcome, but 1 w ould say they are a ' 
clear vindication of the policy which India has been pursuing since our 
Independence. Our policy is based on the fundamental principles ofPanch 
Sheel andithasbeenelearly vindicated by (he present developments. India 
has never sought leadenhip or domination of any country. In (het, the 
very word donunation is repugnant to us and we eapcci and hope that 
no other country in the world behaves in (hat approach. We want to have 
friendly relatioiu with all countries in (he world based on equality and 
friendship. Our policy of non-alignmem enables us to do this. It enables 
us to follow a path which enables u* to achieve stability and peace in the 
world. Stability and peace in the world are something for which noit- 
aligned countries and developing countries of the world are hungry and 
they want it badly so that they can be left alone in order to develop their 
own economic strength and lodcvelop Industrially. A great deal of criticism 
of our policy of uonraUgnment has of late died down. 


Many erstwhile critics of this policy have now veered round to the view 
that, despitethe change* in the woiM, des^te changes in drcumsunccs, this 
pobey has still some relevance and vaGdity. But there are stIU some critics 
m our ^ntry. In one group of sudi critics, we have people like Shri Atal 
Bi^n Vajpayee and Shri G. Viswanathan who mainl^n that whereas the 
pobey of non-ahgnment IS really vaBd and is a good policy, however. India 
IS not adhenng to it properly. They accept this poUcy. but their main cri- 
ticism IS that we arc deviating from it and we are not adhering to it 
'F»Titpi Afairt Rnni, April 19TS, pp. 
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sincerely. To them, all that I can say is that their entire contention is wrong, 
and I would like to ask them if they can give one example anywhere or on 
any occasion on which India has taken a policy decisions which is against 
our national interest or we have taken a decision under the influence of a 
foreign power. We are absolutely independent in taking decisions and in 
our judgement sve are adhering to the principles of non-alignment very 
strictly. 

There is still another group of critics who maintain and ask questions as 
to why India is still sticking to the policy of non-alignment when the very 
circumstances under which this policy was enunciated have changed, when 
the big powers are giving up the policy of confrontation and tension and 
arc trying to come closer to each other and are striving to reach detente and 
understanding amongst themselves. In these circumstances they maintain 
that this policy of non-alignment has no relevance. To these critics, all that 
I can say is that they base their arguments on this presumption that non- 
alignment is something which owes its origin or raison d’etre to the division 
of the world into two power blocs of the forties and fifties. They are basing 
their contention entirely on tvrong premises. It is true that the division of 
the world into two power blocs was responsible to a certain extent in 
bringing about this policy of non-alignment because, at that time, develop- 
ing countries and the economically backward countries were most reluc- 
tant to be drawn into the vortex of big power rivalry and they wanted to 
be left alone and follow a policy of their own. But the real essence of non- 
alignment lies in the urge and aspirations of the developing countries to 
follow their own policies, their own political and economic and sociaj poli- 
cies according to their own genius and according to their own require- 
ments. That is the real essence. It is not a question of the world being 
divided into so many blocs and that is why we have got to do it. In the 
present context or nowadays, even the smallest country in the world will 
not tolerate any kind of domination from a big power. We have the glaring 
example before us of Vietnam. Nobody could keep Vietnam down. Even 
the biggest power in the world tried its very best to subdue Vietnam but 
their will and their aspirations and their strong desire to be independent 
overcame all these difficulties, and they reFused to cow down before this 
big power. 

This feeling of nationalism in its broader sense and not in its connota- 
tion of chauvinism is something which is gaining strength. It will be very 
difficult for any big power to suppress this urge and these aspirations of 
the smaller powers and the backward powers. No power on earth can sup- 
press this national urge or will of the Third World. 

The House is aware and Hon. Members know that the classical 
colonialism and imperialism of the old days is now giving place to a neo- 
colonialism and imperialism of economic domination. It is not very 
obvious but it is a fact that it b more dangerous than the classical type of 
colonialism and imperialism. It is also a lact that this understanding 
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and detente between the big powen can also lead to the camng out of the 
world into spheres of influence which woidd not be m the mteresls oi 
smaller powers or non^'.gned cwiniries.The twn-aligned group of countries 
is aware of these trends and these devdopments, and they wiD see to it. 

I am sure, that they do not succumb to this land of pre^re or this kind 
of strategy which is now being evolved by the soollcdbig powers. 

We also fuBy rcaUse that so long as there arc conflicting pulls and pres- 
sures efbigger countries on smaller counfriM, the need for aoD-sVignmeot ' 
will remain and it is in our interest to strengthen this movement so that 
the bigger powers are not able to weaken it or to erode it by their subtle 
machinations. 

The Third Summit Conference of non-aligned countries w hich took place 
at t in IffiO was an event of (ar-reaching significance. For the first 
time in a con.'erence of non-aligned coonirics, the idea of economic and 
technical collaboration amongst the developing countries and the non- 
aVigncd countries wasmocAed there. 

It was done in order to safeguard and to see that the smaller countries 
did not eome under the domination of big powers. It u true that political 
domination a coming to an end, but economic domination can be cijually 
bad. The whole idea was mooted so that the smaller countries may not 
come under the influence and domination of bigger powers and they may 
be encouraged to bring about econonuc cooperation among themselves and 
to try and become self-reliant through mutual cooperation- 

We are looking forward to the non meeting of non-aligned countries 
which will ukc place in Aigiers. 1 am sure that attention will again be 
focussed on the theme of ecottomic cooperation among the noiwaligned 
countries and the deliberations of this conference will throw some light on 
some conaete and important neps which might be taken b>' the develop- 
ing countries in order to achio-e this very budable objective. 

If you are to prevent any kind of conflict between the haves and have- 
nots. if you want to avoid any tension and confrontation between these 
countries which can be called ‘haves’ and those countries which may be 
termed ‘have-nou’, we ha%-e to have thu cooperation and help each other 
to achieve deselopiaem. That alone will a^ieve the objeaive and noth- 
ing else. 


Econoiijc CooreXATioK 

Since the emphaiu these days u on economic cooperation. I should like to 
say that we have attached great importance to it and have taken certain 
« m order to give more economic content to our policy, and wc arc 
gmng more romance to the economic aspect of our foreign policy. It is 
^r fim behef^t iwe^iiostal staKEsy and wea-being of humanity can 
r,t*r!l. »r*tem of international economic co- 

I-eraiwn and by esubUthmg coonomie and commercUl contacts and by 
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promoting colLiboration in mdustn’al and technical ventures with our imme- 
diate neighbours as well as with all the developing countries in the world. I 
am happy to say that as a result of the various steps the Ministry has taken in 
that direction, a number of initiatives we have taken in that direction, there 
is now visible a growing awareness among the countries of Asia and Africa 
about the competence and ability of this country to be a provider of tech- 
nical knowhow and expertise, training opportunities to people from these 
countries and consultancy service, preparation of survey and feasibility re- 
ports, etc. W’c have also taken keen interest in the activities of such multi- 
lateral organisations as the Colombo Plan, ECAFE and SCAAP (Special 
Commonwealth African Assistance Plan). Through our participation in the 
activities of these organisations and through our bilateral contacts with a 
large number of countries, wc have given a real meaning to our friendship 
with these countries, specially through economic collaboration with our 
neighbouring countries like Sri Lanka, Mauritius, Afghanistan and Bhutan, 
to name just a few of them. Some idea of the magnitude of our assistance 
to the developing countries, friendly countries, can be had from the fact 
that under our ITEG programme alone, Rs. 80 lakhs* to Rs. 1 crore** are 
being spent by us every year in order to promote various schemes under 
this programme. This, however, docs not include direct economic assis. 
tance to a large number of friendly countries which is quite substantial. For 
instance, under the Colombo Plan alone, up to the end of 1071-72, we have 
given assistance to the tune of Rs. 85.83 crores; under the SCAAP, this 
assistance is of the order of Rs. 82 lakhs up to 1071-72. India has also 
advanced loans to a large number of countries to enable tJiem to purchase 
Indian goods as well as Indian services. The amount outstanding as loans 
to various countries at the end of 1971-72 Is of the order of Us. 65.63 
crores. 

Vie have also sent a large number of experts to developing countries in 
order to assist them in their developmental programmes. About 150 people 
are working abroad and they have done an extremely good job. Wherever 
they have gone, they have earned a good reputation for themselves and 
laurels for our country also. 

From this, it will be seen that in spite of our difficulties at home, despite 
our own limitations, we have done everything possible to share our exper- 
ience. our resources, wth a large number of countries, and we have done 
everything possible to help them in their very difficult task of economic 
and industrial development. I must say that this approach to our foreign 
policy has already paid some very handsome dividends inasmuch as it has 
greatly increased the goodwill, friendship and trade between ourselves and 
a large number of countries in Africa and Asia. 

Our greatest activity in the field of economic cooperation is in the con- 
tinent of Africa. We are more than willing to share our experience with 

♦1 IaVh=one hundred thousand. 

••1 crorc=10 million. , ^ 
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and lo .tndt, allpossihk a»«ancn.o .ham in Ihrir oavn nfTorts to 
dmiop their countrkt at fast a. p<»slbk. Tha Hon.e knows folly well that 
we have many common things between onrselves and the countt.es m 
Africa. They have passed through an emoteotomal domination and es- 
ploilafion and so have we. So, we know what their difficulties are; and I 
ihink can gain a great deal from our experience which we are wtry 
willing to share with them- ^Vc have very patiently and assiduously estab- 
lished contacts with a large number of countries in Africa at the industrial 
and commerdaUcvcl and we are ever araiwis to proceed further to gene- 
rate greater mutual economic activity with the countries of Africa. 

In this connection, I would like to mention that a large number of joint 
ventures have been settled by Indian entrepreneurs in several countries of 
Africa in such wide-ranging industrial fields as textiles, sugar, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and forest-based irtdustrics. We have also provided assis- 
tance through grant of scholarships to African students by providing train- 
ing facilities in India to their technical hands and by making available to 
them our technicians, experts, teachers and doctors. 

Africa 


Now, a few words about the struggle of our African brethren against im- 
perialism, racialism and colonialism to which a reference was made by Me* 
Stephen. So far, we have on every conceivable occasion always spoken in 
support of their struggle in Africa. We have supported them morally as 
well as materially and I wiUgoso far as to say that it is really a shame that, 
in the stage of human understanding and human advancement, when 
man has achieved the feat of reaching the moon, there should be some 
countries which still are living in the I6ih and 17th centuries and follow- 
ing the obnoxious and outdated policies of that age also, policies of brutal 
suppression and racial discrimination and to keep people in perpetual bond- 
age against their wishes. We have always condemned such policies and 
we will continue to condemn them; we condemn the regimes which follow 
such policies, 

li ii our rnolvc that wc should .laud fast by out African brelbicn and 
give them all poiiiblc help, tnaterhil nipport, in their own fight against 
injuslice, tyranny and brutal suppression of human rights. 

A word about the Afnean Organisation of U nity, the OAU . We arc very 
tappy to note that the OAO, despite the ehaUenges it is faced with, has 
been able to ma.main it. imegtit, and unity and it i, playing a very useful 
and eitreiive role of harmon.ung and eeconeiling the different vietvpoints 
and a,p,ra,.on. of a Urge uuutber ofpeople in the continent of Afrie.. 
„„ , ’’to s ’ “Uhtties of Africa are abo 

t,™ rd " “f vaeh.nge. of visit, of dignitaries 

tab from indta io Atrrea and feom Africa India. Our PresiLt iast 
lear patd a v„„ u Eihtopia. Tausauta and Zambia, and out Foreign 
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Minister svcnl to thc^Vf st African countries. From the African side, President 
Mobutu paid a visit to our country as well as the First Vice-President of 
Tanzania who came here a short while ago. As a result of these exchanges, 
a number of mutually advantageous agreements and understanding have 
been reached to give a new dimemion to our traditional ties with the coun- 
tries of Africa. 

Now. something happened last year about which we arc all very sorry 
and that is the development in Uganda. The House is fully aware of the un- 
happy and unfortunate development which took place last year in Uganda. 
'V'e are also sorry about the shocking events. As Hon. Members know, 
thousands of people were made to leave that country under conditions of 
humiliation, under tension, and for no fault of their own. We took up their 
cause with the local government, but unfortunately we were unsuccessful 
in our elTorls to make things easy for them, but we made all possible 
arrangements to evacuate our own nationals from Uganda, to provide them 
with all the facilities and concessions and to give them all possible assistance 
in settling down in this country. 

The question of the assets left behind in that country is still not being 
resolved. We have informed the House on earlier occasions that we have 
taken up this matter on a number of occasions. So far we have not suc> 
ceeded, and we have always been told that It war not their intention to 
conliscace property without compensation. They have not yet been able to 
evolve any formula or to carry out the evaluation of this property. They 
did not refuse to pa)' compensation but at the same time they have not been 
able to spell out any concrete policy in this regard. As late as a few days 
back, our High Commissioner met their Head of State, President Amin, 
and raised this question with him. President Amin gave a sympathetic 
hearing and he promised that he would look into this matter and expedite 
the question of evaluation and payment of compensation. 

The general question of the people of Indian origin in Africa had been 
agitating the minds of the Hon. Members in this House for quite some time 
in the past. In this connection J should like to say that practically all the 
independent African countries have now resorted to a policy of Africanisa- 
tion or nationalisation of their commerce, industry and means of production. 
This is a policy with which we cannot have any quarrel because wc our- 
selves have gone through that phase and we have tried to take over con- 
trol of our economy and means of production. When African countries 
adopt this policy, it is true that non-nationab in those countries do suffer. 

But it is inevitable. Our only effort is to see that when they carry out this 
policy it should be done in a manner which would not hurt the interests 
of these people undul)' and they should be given time to wind up their busi- 
ness properly and leave the country in an orderly phased manner. We have 
been trying our best to bring about this kind of understanding between the 
countries concerned and thcpeopleoflndianorlgin there. We arehappyto 
note that a large number of African leaders have made public statements 
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hat the policy of Africanisation would be implcmcmed gradually and tn an 
,rderly manner. The Hon. Membert knoxv that Tc«tuly there were some 
levelopments in Zambia which taused a great deal of hardship to that 
rlendiy country. Their Ufe line, their main outlet to the outside tvorld, 
.assed through Rhodesia and it was closed by the Ian Smith regime, as a 
esult of which the people of that country suffered a great deal economt- 
ally and otherwise. This matter was taken up by the Setmrlty Council and 
I resolution was passed to give all possible hdp to Zambia to develop one 
ir two alternative routes. \Vc fully supported that resolution. Zambia is 
low in the front line of the battle, fighting for the cause of human dignity 
ind equality. Not only India but all countries of the world should give their 
Tioral and material support to Zambia in this fight. 

INDIAN Ocean 


It will not be out of place here if 1 say something about the vast expanse 
if water which lies between the contisvent of Africa and the continent of 
\sia, that is, the Indian Ocean, lowhkh some reference was made by Hon. 
Members. A great deal of anxiety had been shown by a large number of 
countries particularly littoral countries in this area. Our policy has been 
enunciated on a number of occasions. IVe are for keeping this area as an 
area of peace and free from big power rivalries. There is no justification 
for the presence of big pwers in this area. We feel that left to themselves 
the countries ofthe region wiU be able tofindamodusriemdi for the problem. 
This matter was taken up in the Lusaka conference of non-aligned coun- 
tries and a resolution was passed in 1970 which was followed up by the 
General Assembly resolutions of 1971 which declare the Indian Ocean as 
an area of peace. 

Now, Sit, We agree that each nation has got a right to move in interna- 
tional water. But there is a distinction between moving in and in their de- 
claring it as a swimming pool. These waters should be free for mercanlllc 


navigation. But their percianent presence in it is not called for. We can only 
appeal to the big powers that they can certainly use these svaters for their 
bona fide needs or their legitimate needs. 

Shri PiLoo Monv. But what about Soviet Russia? 

Shri Surei^ra Pal Sivck: Wc have not given them any facility. What- 
ever faci^y is available to others, wc have pven the same to the Soviet 
Union. Thw is no other facility given to anyone. I agree that these arc 
considered to be difficult questions. And they cannot be satisfactorily 
" * t«ries of dialogue and discussion among the big 
■ ^ you may like to havemtlus connection unless the big 

powers are se^ed of the matter and they discuss it. it is not possible to 
Se .'^V ‘he hkeminded countries and we 

mobiSl w » Favourable situation and to 

tnobdise world opinion in this fidd. The bigger powers would also have 
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to listen to the viewpoints of sniallcr countries. 

C O U U O N W r. A L T II 

Now, the Hon. Member, Shri Mishraji mentioned about the Commonwealth 
question. This has Viccn raised on a number of occasions before. It is true 
that ever since UK cliose to join the ECM our commercial interests 
has'c sufTcrctl a great deal. Despite all that I may say and this is our con- 
sidered view (hat great advantages can even now be achieved by our asso- 
ciation with the Commonwealth of Nations. I can assure the Hon. Members 
that if we find that this organisation is useless, then we will have to think 
of leaving this organisation. Till such time, there is no reason for us to leave 
this organisation. Wc feel that at present there is need for a great deal of 
cooperation between us and the other countries. You know, we exchange 
our ideas in the matter of education, in technical and so many other fields. 
And wc feci that It is a useful organisation and it is not the time for us to 
leave this organisation. But, as soon as sve feel that it is time for us to leave, 
we shall leave that. So long as it serves our national purpose we should not 
leave it. 


Fiji 

.In the end, I would like to say a few words about the people of Indian 
Origin in Fiji. 1 wish to say something about this because this question was 
raised in the House on a day on which it could not be taken up and no 
reply could be given on behalf of Government. So. with your permission, I 
would say a few words about Fiji also. Some apprehension was shown by a 
large number of Members of this Home and also by the people outside the 
country that things arc not well in Fiji and that something has to be done. 
They said tliat something has happened against the interests of those 
Indians who are living in Fiji. And these apprehensions were based on a 
remark.which was made by the orgamsingsecretary of the National Fede- 
ration Party of Fiji. It is reported that the Indians in Fiji have been receiv- 
ing veiled threats from the indigenous Fijians that they would get the same 
treatment at their hands as the Indians got at the hands of Ugandans. 
We took up this matter with our High Commissioner. We asked him to find 
out if there was any change in the policy of the Fiji Government towards 
the Indian communit}'. But, wc have been informed by our High Commis- 
sion that there is no basis at all for any such apprehension in this regard. 
There is no change in the policy of the Government towards the Indians. 
All Fijian leaders, particularly, the Prime ^linister, arc dedicated to the 
task of achieving complete racial luuinony and Integration. Ail Fijians, 
irrespective of race, colour and religion, have equal rights under their Cons- 
titution. So, it would be quite irrational and illogical to compare the Uganda 
developments with the situation in Fiji. There is an obvious difference. 
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In Uganda, the people of Indian origin or a majority of them were foreign 
nations [sic], who had not acquired the Ugandan nationality svhereas the 
Indians in Fiji have acquired the Fijian nationality and so they have got 
equal rights. There is no tension there and everything is going on very well. 

In this connection, I may say that the Rjian Prime Minister and other 
leaders openly deplored these happenings in Uganda and offered to take 
some of the expellees from Uganda into Fiji. They would never have made 
such an offer if they harboured any anti'India feelings. %S'hatevcr appre- 
hension has been there in this regard is not based on facts. We have never 
received any complaints. 

IVilh these few words, 1 would like to end my intervention. Thank you 
very much. 


12. Foreign Minister Swaran Singh’s Reply to the Debate on 
Budget Demands, Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 24 April 1973.* 

(Full Text) 

Mr. Deputy Speaker. Sir, this has been a comprehensive debate in which 
senior and important leaders of Opposition parties have participated, and 
there have been speeches from the Congress benches also, and if I may say 
e?' hi, bnn vtry u„M, and I have greally bene- 

fted by the v.em Ito, have been eap,e»ed by Hon. Members. My mb 
Sme^ n'f? ’' ’“"’"'lion of my colleagne, Shri 

to"de ,r r »»"• Meters from 

^ere he bT OppnsiU™ benehe, and ha, replied to then., 

chl^ Mat o?^r f™” '■.= Congee,, ben- 

mtibettive t OppmWon leader, and Oppo,i,ion 

memben ha, = been eephed to by.he mentben ot the Congee,, paety the, 

vienpoini through Shri Sar^^M^h'^”' (Mamet) put aero,, their 

my young colleastue ShriC^ . to by 

nm touch utnttet 

Mentbet. Dt.tenrAL" .^ “ 't' our senior 
naihan. the young lit “ ”7 '*^''”5 "Ply- Then Shri Vin.a- 

-ai very hberal it he ute »>' CMK, who 

™-l= a good me of ,h^ ' must say that he had 

tould thiel of „a, u.^ uttTfh'’ ' «’=> 

"> ondertland him I wa, *“ 

tiw he used because in m«f «r .u * content of the adjec 
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favour of the decision taken by Government. For instance, he was in 
fiifl support of the joint India<Banglade$h declaration on the question 
of the prisoners of war and the repatriation of Bengalis and Pakistanis. 
I will touch upon certain points that he raised, but our friend Shri 
Sant Bux Singh, replied to almost all the points that were raised by Shri 
Viswanathan. 

Then the Jan Sangh leader, Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee, raised some 
points. I will mention them, though some of them have already been rep- 
lied to. There have been very eflcctive speeches On our side by Shri Stephen, 
SJirimali Maya Ray, Shri Vasant Sathe; today Shri Hari Kisborc Singh 
abo made a very fine speech. Shri B-R. Bhagat has replied to many of the 
points raised by Shri Vajpayee and also by Shri Piloo Mody, particularly 
when Shri Piloo Mody tried to criticise the Indo-Sovlct Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation and also the general relationship we have with 
the USSR, very friendly relations, very purposeful relations. 

Bangladesh 

First of all, I would like to say a fesv words about our relations with our 
neighbours. Tlie most important country that naturally comes to one’s mind 
in this matter is Bangladesh. Our relations of closest friendship and 
understanding with the people and the Government ofBangladesh continue 
to be consolidated and strengthened. Our friendship is based not only on 
sentiments of common history and culture but also on a common dedica- 
tion to share ideals of democracy, socialism and secularism. It is a remark- 
able feat that Bangladesh should have adopted a Constitution and held 
its first General Elections in peace and freedom within 15 months of its 
liberation. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the Awami League have been 
returned to power in Bangladesh with a massive majority. This repre- 
sents an unmistakeable tribute to Sheikh hfujibur Rahman and the place 
he occupies in the hearts of his people. It is also an indication of the faith 
of the people and the leaders of Bangladesh in the ideals which are enshrin- 
ed in the Bangladesh Constitution. I am sure the House will join me in 
,wishing the Government and the people of Bangladesh every success in the 
tasks that they have set for themselves. 

The political achievements of Bangladesh have been matched by the 
economic rehabilitation of the country. There has been a marked recovery 
in the production of tea, jute, steel, fertilizers and cement. All this is espe- 
cially praiseworthy for a country which so recently went through so har- 
rowing a struggle and devastation. The overall picture ofBangladesh today . 
is of a stable and confident country well set on the path to further progress. 
We share Bangladesh’s pride in its achievements. 

The House is aware of the economic cooperation we have undertaken 
with Bangladesh which is the biggest endeavour of its kind that we have 
taken up with any country. Our cot^eration with Bangladesh spreads into 
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niany spberM of acii^ty and wc shall comlimc to develop this cooperalion 

in the years to come. , . e 

The ground has been well Uid, and inaitutions firmly established, tor 
further cooperation in such fundamental fitdds as flood control, river waters 
and pmver development. ^Ve anticipate that the year ahead will see further 
economic collaboration on the baris of equality and mutual benefit. 

Direct cooperation between India and Bangladesh is psialleled in the 
field of international relations by closest consultation and coordinated 
effotts. One effect of that svas the jmm Indo-Bangladcth declaration on the 
prisoners of war and the repatriation of Bengalis and Pakistanis. 

\Ye welcome the fact that Afghanistan, and most recently Lebanon, have 
atcoidtd recognition to Bangladesh. Wc shall actively support Bangla- 
desh’s admission to the non-aligned conference and to the United Nations 
Organisation, the large majority of whose members have already recognis- 
ed the State of Bangladesh- V*e are also happy to note that Bangladesh 
has been admitted as a member of the EC.\FE and attended the annual 
conference in Tok)o which concluded only the other day. 

B U R )l A 


Out relations with our other close neighbours also are ncellent. As the 
Hotue is no doubt aware, I paid a short visit to Burma earlier this month, 
and I had long discusslofl with their Forrign and other Ministers. 1 had 
also the honour meeting U Xe Wn, the Chairenan of the RevcAuiionary 
Council, and the Prime Minister of the Unton of Burma. 

Our exchange of viewm look place in an extremely friendly atmosphere 
of complete understanding- We have r>i> problems between our two coun- 
tries; in our disesusions we found several fields in which there are good 
prospects of ecortf/mic, cultural and technical collalsoraiion. IVe intend at 
high level to explore these further in the course of the year and we hope 
to arrive at concrete projects for cooperation. We share very similar views 
on the major problems affcaing peace in our area— on non-alignment, the 
tranquility of the Indian Ocean void of rivalry and tension— and both our 
crjuntriM are an*ic«5 for good and healthy relations with all our neighbours. 
I found full understanding in Burma oTthe steps we arc taking for normali- 
sing the tnuation in the Indian tubcontirtent. 


Ski Lakka 

lion. r,on, .ho Opimilion bnnchc »nd nl» from Ihi, .Ido 

OOIOTOTC, in ToUiion, mh „„ noighbono, Sri Lanka. 

O.J, P„„o „ni bo g,i„5 Sri Lanka In , fro, Jay,' ,i„o al 

iM .nvnanon of So, Lanka Prim- .Minlpor. Snch high lovol oachango, ro- 
mo onom„.,n il„„k,„5 nn nan, i„„o, nf »ooU topootanoo and onio 
t.rrte Ijilaieril c<x/peraiion. 
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I should like here to pay homage to the memory of one of the great sons 
of Sri Lanka, Dudley Senanayafcc, who died last week and whose contri- 
bution to Sri Lanka and to Indo-Sri Lanka friendship is well known. 

We have a sizeable economic exchange with Sri Lanka. During the past 
year there was a meeting of the Indo-Sri Lanka Joint Commission which 
has revealed further scope for industrial and technical collaboration which 
we hope to develop On the international field, we have an identity of 
views on many problems of peace and security in our part of the world in 
which Sri Lanka’s distinguished Prime Minister has played a leading 
role. 

The House is no doubt aware that it %vas at the initiative of Sri Lanka 
that the question of keeping Indian Ocean as an area free from big power 
rivalry and as a zone of peace was taken up in the United Nations and also 
in the non-aligned Conference. Wc continue to lend our strong support to 
this initiative taken by Sri Lanka. 

Afghanistan 

Afghanistan is also our near neighbour. I am happy to say that our tradh 
tional friendship with Afghanistan based on mutual interests, identity of 
political views and strong economic ties, continues to be further streng- 
thened. We have developed a sizeable economic exchange; our trade has 
risen in the past year by several crorcs* of rupees and I am confident that 
in the future our cooperation will grow even more rapidly in all spheres. 

Bhutan 

Another important neighbour of ours is Bhutan and we are very happy 
that wc were able to sponsor membership of Bhutan in the United Nations. 
Bhutan is making very rapid progress, both internally as well as externally. 

India’s relations with Bhutan have been very cordial and friendly. The 
late King Jigmc Dorji Wangchuk was instrumental in forging very dose 
ties with India. His open and forthright support to the cause of Bangla- 
desh and his recognition of Bangladesh within hours of India having done 

vias gteatly appsedated Indva- 

I should like to say that this was entirely at the initiative oFhis late Maj- 
esty; we did not approach him at all in this connection. His untimely de- 
mise on 21 July 1972 was very widely and deeply mourned in India. 

The new King, Jigmc Sing>-e Wangchuk, who succeeded on 24 July 1972, 
is following the policy of his father in foxing close lies between India and 
Bhutan. He has also stated very categorically that no change was contem- 
plated in the Indo-Bhutan Treaty of 1019 to which both India and Bhutan 
attach great importance. 

Ever since Bhutan’s entry into the UN in September 1971 wc both have 

•1 crore*=10 million. 
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been working Tn very close concert at the UN and other international 
agencies to which Bhutan has been admitted. 

It is our aim to strengthen our frientlship and cooperation with Bhutan in 
all fields. Bhutan has made noteworthy progress under the first two Five 
Year Plans of Bhutan. With thehelpoflndia’s Planning Commission, Bhutan 
initiated her Third Plan in April last year svith an outlay of Rs. 35 crorcs. 
Out of this amount, India has agreed to prosddc Rs. 33 crores. Indian aid 
has resulted in the economic development of Bhutan in several vital sectors 
such as agriculture, industry, power generation, education, road construe* 
lion, transport and communication. The Bhutan Government have welcomed 
the valuable assistance rendered by the Planning Commission in framing 
t eir five year plans and have accepted Planning Commission’s suggestion 
for annual reviews by the. Commission of the prc^css oftheir plans. I would, 
at this stage, while mentioning about our neighbours, like to say a few svords 
about the present situation in Sikkim about which several Hon. .Members 
rom the Opposition benches, including the Hon. Member of the CPI (M) . 

made a reference. There wr ... ' 

connection. 


i several other references also made in that 
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it was also publicly stated that Palustan attaches the first priority to the 
question of prisoners of war and that other normalisation measures such as 
restoration of overflights and communications and several other matters men- 
tioned in the Simla Agreement could not be discussed. Therefore, no 
progress could be made. President Bhutto said on the important ques- 
tion ofrecogmtion and on taking steps for normalisation of relations with 
Bangladesh that he would like to await the outcome of the eleaions in 
Bangladesh. This was an attitude for which there was no justification what- 
soever. So far as international affairs go. I have not heard any example, or 
any mcidcnt or precedent, where a third party may say that they are not 
prepared to deal with another country because cleoions arc going to take 
plat* mthat couMr)-. Tliai »as an attiiudc nhich was abjolulalyunwatrant- 
Stlf "t '• “P ’■oP'- Th' “ Bangla- 
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only refused to take the necessary steps to recognise the realities in the sub- 
continent but has also been using wholly negative tactics, whicli has been 
the principal factor for the delay in the resolution of the humanitarian prob- 
lems. Despite Pakistan’s continued hostility and negative attitude the 
governments of Bangladesh and India, guided by their desire to find an 
immediate ^lution to the humanitarian problems resulting from the Decem- 
ber 1971 Conflict, issued the joint Declaration of 17 April J973. This Decla- 
ration suggested a fair and practical solution of the humanitarian problems, 
by separating them from the political issues. The Declaration visualises 
simultaneous repatriation of the Pakistani prisoners of war and civilian 
internees, the Bengalis forcibly detained in Pakistan and the Pakistan na- 
tionals in Bangladesh who have declared their allegiance to Pakistan and 
have asked for repatriation to Pakistan. 

The joint Declaration provides clear and concrete proof that the govern- 
ments of India and B.mgladesh have no intention of using the prisoners 
of war for extracting any kind of political concessions from Pakistan. The 
world at large has welcomed the constructive nature of the joint Declara- 
tion and has acknowledged the fact that, by this gesture, Bangladesh and 
India have demonstrated their desire to find an immediate solution for the 
humanitarian issues. They havefurlherc ommented that the ball is clearly 
in Pakistan's court and it svould be iinsvi>e on the p.irt of Pakistan to try to 
introduce political elements or quibble on its terms. 

However, it is a matter of regret and disappointment that the statement 
issued by Pakistan on 20 April should not only attempt to reintroduce poli- 
tical considerations but also set forth an extreme position calling for the one- 
sided resolution of the iisxies affecting Pakistan. It is strange logic to argue 
that while Pakistan prisoners of war and civilian internees in India should 
be returned forthwith, Pakistan is not prepared to fulfil its obligations to- 
wards those of its nationals in Bangladesh who have openly declared 
their allegiance to Pakistan and have asked for repatriation. It needs to be 
reiterated here that the attitude of the Government of Bangladesh towards 
these people has been most humane and constructive. It was primarily due 
to the vision and magnanimity shown by the Prime Minister of Bangladesh 
and his Government th.at out of a total of about ' ,00,000 non-Bengalis a 
nujoriiy has decided to stay on in Bangladesh. That is a matter which is 
conveniently forgotten in this context. Only an estimated 2,60,000 have 
declared their allegiance to Pakistan and are deiirous of repatriation. 1 
Would like to add that the Bangladesh Government undertook elaborate 
arrangements to ascertain their allegiance and their desires in the matter of 
repatriation and these people have made their statements solemnly before 
magistrates declaring that they arc Pakistani nationals and that they arc 
desirous of going to Pakistan. It u not a rase in which all the non-Benga- 
lis are to be sent across but only those who have expressed their desire 
in more or less a formal manner before the magistrates. All that Bangla- 
desh has done ss to make it possible for the return to Pakistan of persons 
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EamUdesli who avowedly owe allegiavK* M Palistan and nol lo Bangla- 
d«h. Their number is only about one-third of the non-Bcngahs in Bangla- 
desh. Thus, there is no question of Pahutan being asked totake a silled 
‘ethnic, Ungmstic or political minority* a* such, as alleged by Pakistan, it 
is only a question of Pakistan taking bade those who regard Pakistan as 
their country. As for the rest of non-Bengalis. Bangladesh has made it 
perfectly clear that those oising allegiance lo Bangladesh svill be enabled 
to remain in that country as equal cilricns. There is no arbitrary expulsion, 
no option taken under duress, as alleged by pakisun. In the face of these 
facts the expression of distress and concern in the Pakistan Government s 
statement about the fate of these people, is, to say the least, totally 


nusplaced. 

The Pakistan Governments’ own record of dealing with nearly 4.00,000 
Bengalis who have been forcibly detained in Pakistan, stands out in mark- 
ed contrast. The civil servants amongst them numbering 16,000 were 
summarily dismissed in July last year- The military personnel of Bangla- 
desh origin numbering nearly 28,000 have been detained in camps. Those 
Bengalis who have been caught while trying to escape from Pakistan after 
selling all their belongings are being jailed. Are these persons to be treated 
on the same footing as the 105 Pakhtam prisoners of war charged with cri- 
minal offences by the Bangladesh Government? It is to be noted that in 
the latter case there has been an extremely careful sifiing of evidence by 
the Bangladesh Government which ha* revealed their involvement in 
heinous crimes against innocent civilians, including women and children- 
The Bangladesh Government ha* itself declared that the trials will be 
held In accordance with universally recognised juridical norms. Eminent 
international jurists, according to the Bangladesh Government's statement, 
will be invited to observe the triab and the accused will be afforded all 
fanlities to arrange for their defence and lo engage counsels of their choice, 
including foreign counsels. There cannot be a more fair treatment of these 
persons. Even on this subject, the international community will not fail to 
notice that, whereas at one time Pakistan’s spokesroan had been euggesting 
that they would be quite reconciled to the trial of about a thousand or more 


prisoners of war by Bangladesh provided the rest of the prisoners of war 
were released, now PaUstan is makit^ it a condition that even 195 persons 
against whom there is a clear-cut evideoce of involvement in crimes should 
not be tried by the Bangladesh Government. Further, it is threatened that 
if the Bangladesh Government goes ahead with these trials the Pakistan 
Govemmem will have to bring to trial some BengalU in Pakistan. It is a 
very strange case of, what should I say, judicial reprisals that, if Pakistani 
prisoners of war are to be tried, then, a* a retaliatory measure, the Benga- 
lu who arc held in Pakistan wiD be tried. One ha* heard of many retalia- 
tions, but this is perhaps a new form of reprisal. 

The s^kesman of the Government of Bangladesh ha* rightly comment- 
ed on this and has stated that if such trials of innocent Bengalis arc held 
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in Pakistan, it would comtitutc a crude attempt at black mail and judicial 
reprisals in vioiation of all canom of international civilised conduct. These 
arc also our reactions with rcg.ard to the statement made by Pakistan. 

Hav'ingsaid all that, hots' shoub] we deal with the situation.’ The most 
imjsortant thing that has to be done is that before finalising our joint and 
common attitude, tre have to consult the Bangladesh frovernment. We 
have already initiated tliat process and, we hope to evolve a joint and com- 
mon attitude that has to be adopted while dealing svith this problem and, I 
am sure, as a result of these consultatioiis, a joint approach will be possible. 
It is our intention to evolve that joint approjurh. 

I would also like to say that we do not take a completely negative attitude 
in this situation nolwithst.andtng the various uns.ali$ractory features m the 
statement of the Pakistan Government. I cannot help expressing the hope 
that the Pakistan Government will still reviesv their position and accept the 
basic principle of the joint fndo-Bangladcsh Declaration, namely, that all 
humanitarian issues emanating from the 1071 conflict should be settled to- 
gether and these issues have to be sep-arated from political consideration. If 
this principle is accepted, we arc quite certain that the way will be cleared 
for the Immediate repatriation of the Pakistani prisoners of svar and cisdlian 
internees as well as the stranded Bengalis in Pakistan and Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh. 

This is our approach. I would also like to add that we have received a for- 
mal communication from the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs of 
Pakistan. 

We will, after consultations with tlie Government of Bangladesh, as al- 
ready indicated by me, be able to send a reply to that communication in the 
light of our joint consultation. 

I svould like fo say in the end that if the basic concepts of the Simla 
Agreement, about which Pakistan has again reiterated their desire to 
adhere to in letter and spirit, arc actually translated into action and the 
problem is tackled in the humanitarian spirit, the spirit in which we had 
made this offer jointly — the joint offer was by India and Bangladesh — I am 
sure that this problem which involves several lakhs of people, of Bengalis, 
Pakistanis and prisoners of war and civilian internees, can be tackled; the 
only way to resolve this problem is to have a humanitarian view of the 
type that we had indicated in our joint declaration. . . . 

SiiRi Si/VAMVANDAN Mishra; In view of what you have stated, we fail to 
understand how Pakistan have declared that deadlock with India has 
been broken. 

Shri Swaran SiNOii: I wish I could answer for Pakistan. But what I 
mean to say is that one docs get an impression that they appear to be 
blowing hot and cold at the same breath, but it is not unusual and it 
will be our effort to sift this matter and try to find out if there is really a 
meeting point; our endeavour will be to find a meeting point. 
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JJepA L 

Anothtr close neighbour of ouri, Nepal, vas mentioned. I would not like 
to take much time of the House on this. I would like to say that our rela- 
tions with Nepal are very close, very friendly. Our contribution to their 
economic development is the largest as compared to any other country. 
Our contribution is of the order of Rs. 10 crores per annum. So far, our 
aid 10 Nepal comes to Ri. lOO crores. Our aid covers such vital arc^ as 
road construction, airport ccmstniction. major hydcl and irrigation projects, 
water supply schemes including one in the city of Kathmandu, aid to the 
only university in Nepal, namely the Tribhuvan University, horliculiural 
schemes, forest research institutes, geological surveys, establishment of 
industrial estates, etc. It has been a very purposeful cooperation in the 
economic field with Nepal. Of the amount of aid India gives to foreign 
countries, Nepal is the largest recipient. 

On trade and transit, I think, the point svas missed by the Hon. ^^cm- 
ber ssho raised this point that, probably, there were some Nepalese 
traden. They are not, in the first instance. Nepalese traders. It is true that 
there were some Indian traders who were trying to import goods into 
Iiulia, trying to smuggle across to our territory. All these were banned 
goods and so, they were making unconscionable profits. That was the 
essential point about which India and Nepal governments were un- 
happy, and both the governments came to an agreement about that, 
because smuggling is a matter of mutual concern, both to India and 
Nepal. Nepal itself has been interested in channelising trade through legi- 
timate hands and has viewed with concern any smuggling activity across 
ihc Indo-Ncpalese border. Tor instance, they have nationalised their jute 
exports, just a few weeks ago. This is indicative of their deep concern in 
this matter so that this imxiggling may be stopped and I do not think 
that the point mentioned by him was ever their concern. Itlay be that 
some traders might have approached the Hon. Member to raise his voice 
on their behalf, but, certainly, it does not come in the way of the conti- 
nuance of close and friendly relations besween our two countries, India and 
Nepal. We have excellent relations with Nepal. It is an open border. No 
travel document is required to travel across the Indo-Ncpalese border. 
The supply of goods across the border also h completely free. This is one 
of the relationship, which is the envy of many other neighbouring count- 
nes whole wortd and we are deliberately pursuing a policy so that 
there should be mutu^ Friendship, mutual help and this shouW strengthen 
our reUtions with Nepal immensely and we intend to continue these 


USA 

Other imporum matter, were also referred to and. with your permission. 
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I would like to make a brief mention to some of these matters. Mention 
was made of our relations with the United States. Now, this is a subject on 
which one can say a great deal and some lion. Members have spoken 
with a great deal of feeling and emotion on this subject. We ourselves in 
the House discussed this question some time back particularly in relation 
to the decision of the Government of the United States of America to 
supply arms to Pakistan. We expressed in no uncertain terms our total 
opposition to that policy of the United States. Our relations with the Unit- 
ed States; which had been at a very low ebb during the past two years, 
showed signs of improvement towards the end of the last year. There 
were expressions of desire from both sides to normalise and strengthen 
these relations. On 30 November 1972, J stated that we were prepared 
to develop our relations mth the United States on the basis of equality, 
reciprocity, mutual interest and in the light of the new realities obtaining 
in the subcontinent. There had been similar expressions of a desire for a 
better relation on the part of the United Slates Government. It has been 
the Government’s policy lo develop friendly relations svith all countries 
including the United States of America. 

A principal obstacle in the Indo-US relations has been the American 
supply of arms to Pakistan. The Government of India had hoped that this 
policy would come to an end and thus pave the way for the establishment 
of a durable peace in the subcontinent. The United States Government’s 
recent decision to life the embargo on the supply of arms to Pakistan has 
caused us much disappointment and concern. 'Hiis concern has been widely 
shared by the Parliament and the public opinion. We have conveyed our 
strong feelings to the United States Government and it is our own con- 
viction that the supply of arms by the United States to Pakistan will ser- 
iously impede the normalisation of Indo-Pak relations and jeopardise the 
prospects of a durable peace in the Indian subcontinent. It may also pose 
a serious threat to India’s security. 

"During the recent visit of Mr. Kenneth Rush and Mr. Joseph Sisco I 
again took the opportunity of pointing out to them the consequences of the 
supply of US arms to Pakistan. I do hope that the US Oovernmeni will 
take note of our serious concern and help in the process of a detente and 
reconciliation and peaceful cooperation in the subcontinent. 

China 

Several Hon. Members spoke about our relations with China. I have noth- 
ing very important to report in this connection but still I would like to 
take the opportunity to state our position and our assessment. 

Since I spoke to the House in December last year, there have been a few 
stray but significant indications of improved Chinese attitude. 

While one cannot say that the basic Chinese attitude has undergone any 
significant change, one has to recognise that at social and official functions 
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the Chinese attitude pow is more idaxed and congenial than in d'C pa«. 

I am particularly referring to the normal attitude adopted by the Chinese 
officials and diplomats all over the world towards our representatives. 

Wc also notice some lessening of the propaganda against India and a 
slightly more realistic attitude towards the situation on the Indian sub- 
continent. C-LI- 

We arc happy to note that the loudspeaker propaganda on the hikkim- 
Tibet border has now ceased. 

We have always hoped that things svill gradually change and there will 
be greater normalcy of relations between India and China. Given the good- 
will and sincerity on both sides, I think this should not be difficult. 

India and China are two big countries with a long common frontier. 
They are close neighbours and it is in their interest to have friendly rela- 
tions with each other. It is our policy to work for improvement of our 
relations with China. 


USSR 

Certain references 'vere made about our relations with the USSR and I 
would like to take this opportunity of reiterating once again that we attach 
the greatest importance to our relations with USSR. Our relations are 
friendly and cordial and close and there has been meaningful arid purpose- 
ful cooperation in the political field and in the economic field and we arc 
highly satisfied with our relationship with (he US.SR. It is unfortunate that 
some discordant notes were uttered here without any justification. 

I was particularly amazed at the attitude adopted by the leader of the 
Swaiantm Party, Shri Pdoo Mody. I sveni through the record of his speech 
when the Indo-Soviet Treaty was being discussed and I would leave it to 
the Hon. Members to compare ihe speech that he delivered today with the 
speech that he delivered at (he time when (he Indo-Sovict Treaty was be- 
ing discussed on the floor of the House and the difference will be surprising. 
My colleague rightly point* out that he was not the President of the Swa- 
tantra Party at that time. . , , 

Shri Piloo Mony: I would like to draw the auention of the Hon. Minis- 
ter that if It IS still possible for him he may read ray speech of yesterday 
and also the speech which I made at thet he time when the Indo-Sovict 
Treaty was signed and he will find no contradiction in them at all. 

SiiRi SwARAN Sisgh: I would only like to say that the first major statement 
by any non-Congress leader in the country in support of' the Inio- 
Soviet Treaty was made by late Shri Rajaji. In very clear terms he said 
*» mutual interest of both India and 
USSR He has also said this is very much in the imerert of India and 
in the interest ofUSSR. 

I would l.lo to loy a word about th, „v.ch was reterod to by 

n ajpayce, that is, the fact that Mr. Dange addressed the meeting in 
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Moscow. He takes exception to this. I thought that the institutions m India 
where we permit various political parties to have their say and ‘o 
any statement, either inside the country or abroad, is something which all 
of us value. As a country it shows that we value the right o ree om o 
expression. And lliose ideas were the ideas of one political party. There 
was no question of ever equating a non-ofiicial representative ivit t e re 
presentatives of the Government. In that gathering both the representa- 
tives of the Government were invited and also the leaders of several other 
political parties were also invited and naturally they parttetpated m the 
discussions and made their statement. To use that as a handle to crittc.se 
USSR is nothing else but a sign of lack of appreciatton of the true depth 

"^'toZmy in all earnestness that we should try to make a 
- between svho is our friend-who is our friend svho stands wtth us on morn- 
enls of trial, who is our friend who stands with tu on moments of need 
ands hould not try to equate that only with the tdea of ^ 

d'tstance. I would like to.say that this doctrtne o 
friend, and foes, equidistance between good and evil ts someth, ng wh.ch 
totally unacceptable to us. 

West Asia 

Now, Sie, there is only one area and I will talk 

House expect, me to make some comment became several Hon. Memo 

have mentioned about Iran and Gnjf preoccupation of 

The West Asia crisis, apart from being by far the maj p i,„plication, 
the Arab countries in the area, is an tssue fraught with serious tmp 

for world peace. , j ,h« issue, notably the vacation 

The House is fully aware of our stan Palestinian 

of aggression by Israel and the “"mun an LSvc^L'.. ion which 

people. This continuing agression h . and flagrant violations 

manifests itself in acts of violence an Israel ^Vc witness- 

of sovereignty by premeditated and plann^ Israeli 

cd very recently another outrageous ex p jnjjscriminatcly shot down, 
armed forces on Lebanon where avilians w . the past week, and 
The matter came up before the resolution was no 

we kept close touch with our Arab Inend . asreed to it. \Ve would 

doubt of a compromise nature and l.ebanon u —solution to prevent the 

have preferred a more specific and action^nented resolution p 

recurrence of such unprovoked for a full report by the 

A further resolution has been adop ^ further consideration 

Secretary-General on the situation m \ — —lution will provide a fresh 

of the situation by the Council We hope tim ^solution 

opportunity for some purposeful acoon „mark made by 

I may be excused if I were to mate a reference to 
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Professor HircnMukhcrjee who said that our r ^ 

messa-e ofssTupathy to President Niaonand not to tlie Belgian Prime Minister. 
This 1^001 correct. 1 have chcckedup. OurPrime Minister sent a message not 
only to President Nl^on but also to thcBelgian Prime Minister on the assa^ 
sination at Khartoum So. we do not make any distinaion on these humani- 
tarian issues. 

Gutr Statc* 


Now. I would like to say a few words about Gulf States— an area which 1 
visited not long ago. 1 n j anuary-Februaty this > tar \ paid visits to the States 
of Oman, Qatar, the llAR, Bahrain and Kuw^t. On all sides there was 
ample evidence ofthe bistotk tits that have linked these countries with India, 
particularly in commerce and trade and in cultural exchange. These factors 
have generated spontaneous goodwill towards India among the people and 
among their leaders. In all these States there is intense activity for utilising 
their vast natural resources for modernisation and for establishing newly gain- 
ed independence on firm economic and political foundations. In this process, 
we believe there is great scope for economic cooperation between India and 
the Gulf States, and w e found a lively interest in such economic and techni- 
cal cooperation The exchange of delegations of expens with all these States 
has already started and w'ill further increase in the near future. 

IVe found all the Gulf States fully sharing our conviaion that the Gulf 
should be an area of peace, open to all for peaceful purposes and free from 
tension, from domination or outside ioterference. We also share this policy 
with these countries in regard to the Indian Ocean of which the Gulf forms 
a vital extension. 

Sir, with Iraq we have recently signed important agreements on oil sup- 
plies both in the short and in the long term and there is considerable scope, 
which experts are now studying, for participaiion in joint projects both in Iraq 
as well as in Iniha. In other commercial, technical and cultural fields also 
we both intend to intensify our collaboration. IVe have with Iraq an identity 
of Views on a number of fundamental bsues, such as on non-alignment, peace- 
ful co-existence and both of us arc follow ii^ a socialistic pattern of society 
suited to the geruus and capacity of our respective peoples. \Vc are glad to 
observe that Iraq has mastered her initial dlfnculiies in the nationalisation 
of her oil resources- 

Professor Mukherjee. Shri Vajpayee. Shri Sant Bux Singh and other Hon. 
Members have drawn atlemion to reports of rearmament. On this issue I 
had also, on an earlier occasion, made a statement. This House has express- 
ed concern that this, in lum. should not lead to rearmament in Pakistan, 
w^ch. of course, is a partner of Iran in CENTO and in the RCD. Natu- 
rally we watch closely and constantly assess the strategic implications of such 
Oevtiopmenls, particularly in our part of the world. 
kVe arc aw are frcm'sad «tperieiu5;thauhe armament ofPakist an has sut>- 
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ported the policies of militant confrontation with disastrous consequences to 
peace in our subcontinent. Our friendship svith Iran is longstanding with deep 
cultural roots, common traditions and hbioric tics, We have a sizeabJe com- 
mercial exchange. Iran is already participating in our oil refinery in Madras. 
There arc great possibilities in petro-chemicals as well as in other economic 
and technical fields. We have been pursuing these matters and in some cases 
are now negotiating agreements, and we intend to strengthen this coopera- 
tion further and thus give modem content to our relationship. 

The Hon. Speaker had directed in the morning that I should inform the 
House of the unfortunate incident at Oslo. I have made inquiries, and I would 
like to say briefly that on Sunday, 22 April 1973, an attempt was made to 
set fire to the Indian Chancery in Oslo. The entrance hall of the olHce as 
well at some parts of the reception room were totally gutted. However, there 
was little damage to the other rooms and the Embassy records arc perfectly 
safe. 

The miscreants left a hand-written poster on the signboard of the Chan- 
cery demanding that the prisoners of war should be set free. They have 
written this poster in English, Norwrgian and Urdu and had signed it 'Green 
Shirts’ in Norwegian. The Norwegian Police are investigating the incident 
and we are also sending a senior security oflicer to help the Norwegian Police 
In their investigations. 

This is a typical case of a misguided terrorist activity. In view of our sin- 
cere effort to resolve the humanitarian problem, I hope that better sense \rill 
prevail and these types of incidents will not be repeated. India is not a country 
which Can submit to this type of blackmail. These incidents can be counter- 
productive. 


Disakuament 

I have tried to touch upon several aspects. There arc other important pro- 
blems in the world, and Shri Krishna Menon rightly drew our attention to 
the important question of disarmament. 

There is no doubt that disarmament is the most important question facing 
the international community and the world. I would not like to go into details, 
although a great deal can be said; it may be that when I have some other 
opportunity, I shall try to elaborate this problem. Whereas some sort of 
limitation has already been accepted in the matter of anti-ballistic missiles 
between the two super-powers, a great. deal more has to be done. Even in 
the sphere of nuclear weapons tests, there are countries which are outside 
the present partial test ban. France and China are not signatories and are 
not parties even to such partial or limited agreements. But, for the develop- 
ing countries, for a large number of countries, disannament in the interna- 
tional field is a matter of high importance. 

The General Assembly had adopted a resolution that there should be a 
world conference on disarmament. Countries are not yet fortliright in taking 
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united front. Of coune. this is not enough. I think the Lusaka conferenc 
was a good conference. ^Ve came out with a good resolution. But then, 
you sec. nothing much has happened afterwards. So success -wiU be judged 
only by the follow-up action. 


16. India's Foreign Policy in Perspective by Sardar Swaran Singh, 
Minister of External Al^irs.* 


Non-alignment, non-interference in the internal alTairs of other countries, 
peaceful co-existence, friendship with all countries of the wtwld, especially 
our neighbours, and support to the struggle against toloiualism and caplot- 
tatvon in every form, are the principles on which India’s foreign policy u 
based. Even before we attained freedom, Jawaharbl Nehru had defined 
these basic principles. 

He declared in ^ broadcast over the AIR on 7 September 
propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power politics of groups, 
aligned agairut one another, which had led in the past to world wars and 
which may again lead to Masters on an even vaster scale. ^Vc believe that 
peace and freedom are indivisible aitd the denial of freedom anywhere 
must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. We nre, 
particularly, interested in the emancipation of colonial and dependent coun- 
tries and peoples, and in the recognition in theory and practice of equal 
opportunities for all races. We repudiate utterly the Naai doarine of racial- 
ism, wheresoever and in whatever form it may be practised. \Ve seek no 
dominion over others and we claim no privileged pwltion over other peo- 
ples- But we do claim equal and honourable treatment for our people 
wherever they may go, and we cannot accept any discriininatlon against 
them.’ 


Spirit of Peace and Friends iitP 

Our policy is to develop friendly cooperation with all countries, irrespective 
ofconsideTadoiu of blocs, ideologies, systcim of Government and societies. 
While moving the Objeaives Resolution in our Constituent Assembly on 
13 December 1946, Jawaharlal Nehru said: •^Vc approach the world in a 
friendly way. ^Vc want to make friends with all the countries.’ 

This has cominued to be our poKcy ever since our Independence. We do 
not want to dominate any country. At the same time we cannot adlovi our 
independence to be eroded in any manner. The best way to safeguard our 
independence is to secure peace in the world. It has. therefore, been the 
poUcy of lni£a not to join any groopings, military or otherwise, directed 
against any other country. We Gsee the pgantic task of modermsing our so- 
•R^produad from S»cial.sl fti£« Delhi), Ig Augurt 1973. 
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cicty and it is possible to do so only in an atmosphere of peace and stability. 

Non-alignment for us docs not imply either non-involvnnent or nriitra- 
lity. For tis, it is an assertion of our freedom of judgement and aaion. We 
Iiavc never hesitated in expressing our views on any major s^orld issurs or 
in supporting a just cause. Perhaps, it is easier in the short run to Ire a camp 
follower rather than the captain of one's own ship of State, anti master of 
one’s own fate. 

We have found by experience that an intlcpendcnt policy can nm into 
conflict with intcrestetl parties. We have also faced opposition to our policies 
and other challenges. So far sve have succeeded in facing them without giving 
up either our chosen p.nh or our pragmatic interests. Tlie thought that we 
h.ive been able to do this has strengthened us as a nation. 

The policy of regional military alliances, which had been built up by the 
mighty nations of the world in the post-Second World War periorl. is in the 
process of being abandoned today by those very powers. For, the histor>‘ of 
the last almost three decades has shown it up as empty, meaningless and 
unwise. Our policy of non-alignment statwlt vindicated by the hiuory of 
tliese twenty-five yean. There have been recently significant moves in Europe 
with a view to converting tlie E-ast-West rivalry into an F-asi*West foopera* 
tlon. Tlie admission of the People’s Republic of China into the UN.; the 
the Sino-Americat; detente; the moves towards unification in the Korean 
penlaiuU— all these point lowanli the futility of the policy of jwwcr hhict 
and confrontation, and the validity of the policy of pcarefu! co-exitlencc. 
The latter is what wc have followed all along. 

We believe ilut an effective way of achics-ing peaceful and frirmlly to* 
operation is ihrougli economic and eommeiTi.al cooper-iiion and technical 
collaboration. Recently, sve have taken a number of imii.Uivet to eitablhh 
economic and technical cooperation not only sviih our jnitnediate nrigh- 
Iwiirs but also svith many dcs'eloping countries in the world. Wc have alto 
taken interest in the activities of international organitaliont. like the 
Colomlto plan, Furonotflic Commiiuon for Asia and the Far Eait (ECAFE) 
and Special Comrnonweahh African Assistance Piin (SCAAP). Scores, .al- 
most Iinndresli, of Indian expens are workittg in a number of counirirs, 
aulsiing them in their devcPpmental programroc«. and s*e are glad that 
they liave tamed a name fur iheir uwniechrucal compel rnce and f-.'t 
India. 
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independent countries of Africa. The largest proportion of our efforts in 
economic and technical cooperation tends to be made with countnM of 
this region. India is ever ready to share her experiences w.th them and to 
render all possible assistance in their endeavour to develop themselves. A 
large number of joint ventures have been esublished by Indian entrepre- 
neurs in several African countries. Scholarships arc provided to enable Afri- 
can students to get specialised education in India. On the political level also, 
our relations with these countries are very close. 

Recent developments in Uganda with regard to the persons of Asian 
origin have caused ar^Uh and concern in India. The plight of the persons 
svho were evicted from Uganda, and the manner in which all this happen- 
ed, caused widespread anxiety. Most of them had British nationality docu- 
ments, and our efforts with the Government of Uganda and UK have made 
their travails somewhat less rigorous. 

We know that the independent countries of Africa adopting a policy of 
Africanisation or nationalisation of their commerce, industry and means of 
production is inevitable. Our effort b to ensure that as far as Indians and 
persons of Indian origin are concerned, this policy is carried out in a man- 
ner causing the least possible amount of suffering and dblocatton of human 
life. We can draw some satisfaction from the statements of a large number 
of Afncan countries indicating that their policy of Africanisation tvould be 
carried out gradually and in a humane manner. 

LlSUtWnHCoMMONVfEAtTH 

Soon after gaining independence, India decided to stay on as a member of 
the Commonwealth. The member-States of the Commonwealth evolved a 
solution which facilitated India’s membership despite her giving herself a 
Republican Constitution. Our links svith the Conunonwcallh have been use- 
ful and a factor in the expansion of international cooperation. Britain’s 
decision to join the EEC has affected our commercial interests somewhat 
adversely, and we hope that the Britbh Government will take the necessary 
initiatives in the EEC with a view to ensuring that our interests in this field, 
both short-term and long-range, arc safeguarded. 

During the freedom struggle, naturally, the UK was not very popular 
in India. After Independence, however, true to the precepts of Mahatma 
Gandhi, we have strived to build a new lelationshipof equality and friend- 
ship with the people and Government of Britain, which is free of rancour. 
Jawaharlal Nehru defined this wdl when he said, welcoming the British 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Edesv. twi ^ Match WSat ‘So this remaiVahie 
thing happened, that after a long period of both good and ill, we came to 
an agreement and to a settlement and forged a new type of relationship, 
which type ,n itself is a good example for others. This is a relationship of 
being completely iodependcnl and yet attempting to be friendly with each 
other and to cooperate with each other.’ 
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It worth rrmrmbcrinp that the USSR i< our neiRhliour jutt acrojt the 
Himalayat. Our geographical proximit) Jiat been a factor for the grotvth 
nnd development of our mutual fncndly and warm relationship. Jasvahar- 
lal N’ehm had said in lOlOi'Tothatothcrgreat nation of the modern ivorld, 
the Soviet Union, which also carries a t'ast responsibility for shaping world 
events, we send our greetings. They arc our neighbours in Asia and inevi- 
tably wc shall have to undertake many common tasks and have much to 
do witli each other.’ 

Ties W i t it the Soviet Union 

In the course of the Last 25 years, wc has-c developed a rehatioiuhip with 
the USSR, which is not b.ased on expediency, hut on mutual trust and warm 
appreciation of one another. India and the Soviet Union share certain prin- 
ciples which are reflected in their foreign policies. These arc: promoting and 
maintaining world peace, the elimination of racism and colonialism, and 
peaceful co-existence with all countries irrespective of social system. 

The Soviet Union cooperated with us in extending help to us in such vital 
sectors of the economy as machine-huilding. designing, power projects, oil 
exploration and oil refineries at a stage when getting adequate know-how 
from other sources was difllath. The growth of this Indo-Soviet rclaiionsFiip 
has already caused ensr^- «> many and disquiet to some; hut discerning 
observers agree that this friendship is a factor which assists world peace. 

In the political field, the Soviet Union has supported us in many w'orld 
forums and also eac/i time we have faced e.xfern.al aggression. It has been 
unambiguous in expressing its appredaiion of the various steps that India 
has taken to defuse the shnation and to establish durable peace in the sub- 
continent. In the economic field, there has been a steady rise in the volume 
of trade between India and ihe USSR, Our new trade protocol envisages 
the rise of this figure to about Rs. 410 crores during this year. 

The Indo-Sovict Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation, signed 
in 1971, is a reflection of the friendly relations between the two countries. 
The Treaty was the natural culmination of our joint efforts in building up 
cooperation in various fields— economic, cultural and technological. We 
have made it clear time and again that it is a treaty for peace and not for 
war and it has no secret clauses. This Treaty is not directed against any 
third country. Neither would wc permit any third country to have any say 
in our relationship with the USSR or for that matter with any country. 

Jawarharlal Nehru once said; ’We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia 
arc nearer and closer to us than others. India is so situated that she is the 
pivot of Western, Southern and South East Asia. In the past her culture 
flowed to all these countries and they came to her in many ways. Those 
contacts arc being renewed and the future is bound to see a closer union 
between India and South East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran 
and the world on the other. To the furtherance of that close association of 
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colonial exploitation by the West PakUums- We gave food and shelter to 
these millions of refugees. This burden was a great strain on our economy 
and was recognised as such by the entire world. Moreover, as a democratic 
country, we could not remain a passivespecutortothe courageous struggle 
waged by the people of Bangladesh and their Mukti Bahini. We extended 
sympathy and support to their cause. The military rulers of Pakistan in 
their desperation against the Mukti Bahini launched an unprovoked attack 
on India on 3 December 1071, on our western borders. In the armed con- 
flict that ensued Bangladesh won her freedom. 

As is well known, the ceasefire on the western border was declared uni- 
laterally by India on 17 December 1971. The Simla Summit was the re- 
sult of our initiative. 

The provisions of the Simla Agreement concerning withdrawal of troops 
from the occupied areas of the India-Pakistan international boundary and 
the delineation of the line of actual control in Jammu and Kashmir have 
been completed lai^ely through the persistent and constructive efforts of 
India. An Indian official delegation was sent by us to Rawalpindi in July 
1 973 to settle the humanitarian problems left by war. The talks have help- 
ed to clear the air. 

We, on our part, continue to pursue the goal of peace, stability, normali- 
sation and amity in the subcontinent with seriousness and persistence. ^Ve 
have expressed ourselves unequivocally and feel strongly that the unhap- 
piness and misery of the human beings, affected by the subcontinental re- 
lationships, must be eliminated. Perhaps the recognition of Bangladesh by 
Pakistan can become a major positive factor in normalising the situation 
on the subcontinent. 


Making Up for Lost Time 


Peace on our subcontinent is neither an impossible ideal nor an avoidable 
one. Tlic sooner the leadership in Pakbtan recognises this, just as Bangla- 
desli and ourKlves have done, the better it -will be for the 700 million 
people of the sulj-contincnt and for peace in Asia and in the world at large. 
Outsiders can exacerbate thesiiuaiion and sow seeds of suspicion and mutual 
hostility only if we ourselves arc naive and gullible. The people of the sub- 
continent have been made to lose, by the outsiders, at least a quarter of a 
century of valuabletimewhich could have been utilised for economic deve- 
lopment and social progress. Let us make up for that lost time by resolving 
nur dilTerences and, through mmual cooperation, solving the common prob- 
lems facnl hv nur ‘ 


n., mmmi co«pnat.o„ BangUdoh and India can ,ho» all ihe 

ol ,kt .nW.n,™ a »ay and provide an caamplc. Wc welcome 
hr emergence of BangUdcih ai a non-aligned country and wc look forward 

PUn "'I' talmallonal fonmn a. the Colombo 

rian andthcCommonwcald, .nd.l,„pctully, i„ i),. 
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the not too distant future. 

Today, India’s policies and x'iews are well understood around the world. 
Our pursuit of an independent policy has faced many obstacles and chal- 
lenges but iFe have been able-to ov'crcomc most of them. ^Ve are ready to 
face many more challenges in the coining years, but then life would be 
imipid without challenges. 

^Ve are determined to establish a framework of durable peace and stabi- 
lity and cooperation on the subcontinent. We want to convert the existing 
Indo-Pak relationship into a relationship of peace and friendship. ^Ve are 
determined to expand our close and fruitful cooperation %\ith Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Burma and Sri Lanka. 

We must make cfToris to keep the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. The 
General Assembly resolution, adopted on 16 December 1971, designating 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace for all times and abolition of all 
foreign bases, militarj’ installations, and dumping of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction, must be implemented. We must follow up in 
Algiers the call given at Lusaka for keeping the Indian Ocean free from 
all big power rivalries. 

Our foreign policy has been conditioned by ihe history of our freedom 
movement. It has also been affected by our geographical location in Asia. 
That immediately after Independence we embarked upon a planned pro- 
gramme of industrialising our country and of ensuring social justice for our 
people has also been a factor in our thinking on foreign affairs. 

Crucial Factors 

In a developing country committediofrccdom of speech, expression, asso- 
ciation and the press, we have been building up our democratic institutions. 
The parliamentary form of Government which we have evolved for our- 
selves has resulted in the Government being constantly under the pressure 
of public opinion. This has been another principal factor in the building up 
of our attitudes in international affairs. 

Our commitment to non-alignment has been a reaffirmation of our 
determination that our hard-M'on freedom shall not be diluted by any 
controls on our foreign policy from any source whatsoever. To us, in the 
spirit of Buddha, Nanak, Akbar, Gandhi and Nehru, the concepts of anti- 
colonialism, anti-racism, anti-imperialism, international cooperation on 
the basis of sovereign equality, have come easy. 

^V’c do not covet the territory of others and we are determined not to yield 
an inch of ours. We do not envy the wealth of others, but are determined to 
produce our own. We shall not allow our people to be exploited by others. 

Wc do not believe in the outmoded theories of balance of power of one sort 
or the other. We believe only in ensuring that other people’s imbalances 
shall not affect our own independence, sovereignty and integrity as a countr>’ 
and our own freedom of response and action in the field of foreign affairs. 
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17. Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi’s Interview to the Editors of 
Blid Zeitang, Hamburg, 20 August 1973. 

(Excerpts) 


QUEsnoN". Lei us piesume lhal the present negotiations between India, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan will have satisfactory results- effect will 

this have on the economic and, in the long run. political relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan? \Ve believe that the prevailing conditions on 
your subcontinent are favourablc- 

PnntE Minister: It is always difficult toprophtsy what results will accrue. 
But certainly it would be a good step towards the lessening of tension and 
creating a better atmosphere. And certainly if there is friendship and 
cooperation between the counlrics of the sub-contineitt, this can lead to 
greater economic cooperation and from that point of view it svill help 
the economic situation. 

Q,vestion: You have signed a Treaty with the Soviet Union. IVe have 
learnt that you are also trying to normalise your relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China- Do you think it is possible without weaken- 
ing your relationship with the Soviet Union? 

Prime Mimstsr: Certainly. ^Vhy should relationship wth one country affect 
our relations with another country? There is nothing in the Treaty with 
the Soviet Union which could possibly come in the way of friendship 
with China, the United States or any other country. Ills merely a Treaty 
of Peace and Friendship; it is not against any country. 

O.L'EsrtoN: How do you regard the Soviet proposal to introduce a security 
system to Asia? Wouldn’t this make China suspicious? 

Prime Misutter: What China would think, you better ask the Chinese. I 
don’t ihmk I can answer on thew behalf. India, as yon perhaps lawssv, 
has never favoured military alliances or military groupings of any kind. 
IVe do stand for greater economic cooperation amongst the countries of 
Asia, and the others of course, and we think that this also strengthens 
each country individually. 

Questios: It appears to us that there is actually no reason for any kind of 
power struggle between Intfia and the United States. How do you fore- 
see the relationship between India and the United States in times to come? 
Prime Minitter: India does not r^ard herself as a power. Nor do we want 
to be a power of any kind. So, there is no question of being involved in 
a struggle of thu type. Mtsunderstandit^ arise -with the Umicd States 
because our assessment of the international situation, especially in our 
pan of the world, b sometimes different from theirs. It is bound to be, 
you sce.^ The geographical Mtuation. the historic background— all this gui- 
des one’s wllook and one’s foreign policy. But I think there is a realba- 
tion now, if not by the Admitustratson at least amongst many sections of 
the people, that India b too 1^ a country to be ignored or to be taken 
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for granted. I think there is an effort. We have to try and create a better 
understanding and to have better relationship. 

QijESTioNt The European Community is becoming more and more an im- 
portant partner of India. What policy will India follow economically and 
. politically in her relationship with the European Community? 

Prime Minister; The European Community i$ important. We have had an 
Ambassador, therefore, for quite some time and there are many issues 
which can be sorted out at the official or diplomatic level. Our only con- 
cern was that this community should not become yet another rich man’s 
club excluding the developing countries. . . . 

Questioner; Poorer countries. 

Prime Minister (continuing): . . . not considering their needs and not listen- 
ing to their voice. When we talk to each country separately, they agree 
' with us, but when they get together, I think some chemical change takes 
place. 

Question; The Federal Republic of Germany and India arc led in foreign 
politics pretty much by the same principles. Do you foresee any form of 
political cooperation between our two countries after admission of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to the Untied Nations? If so, in what par- 
ticular fields? 

Prime Minister: The Federal Republichas shown understanding of India’s 
position in a number of situations and they have helped us economically 
also. We have welcomed and admired the moves taken by the Chancellor 
towards detente and trying to have a more peaceful Europe. We fully 8ui> 
port him in this. India is always willing to cooperate with anybody In 
anything that has to do with peace. Of course, we use 'peace* in a much 
larger context. Peace in Europe is very good, but it is equally essential to 
have peace in Asia and other continents. We believe that peace and pros- 
perity arc indivisible. If the poorer countries can’t devebp and if they 
remain poor, that will always be a basis for tension and strife and conflict. 

Question; When India recognised the German Democratic Republic, your 
country has made it clear that this step should not be mistaken as a vote 
against the reunification of Germany tvjth peaceful means. On what basis 
do you believe reumfication of Germany Is feasible? 

Prime Minister; It is for your two countries themselves to decide what sort 
of future they envisage. We have supported the entry of both into the 
United Nations and we have friendship with both countries. So, we can 
only hope that whatever agreement they come to will be of mutual bene- 
fit and, therefore, will help the general European situation as well. 

Question: Do you see benefit in the two parts coming together? 

Prime Minister; That is for them to dedde. 

Question: \'ou don’t have any idea? 

Prisie Minister: People do not always like other people’* ideasl 

Question: By the way, this morning you siudy-ou do not like some parts of 
the European way of life for India. I would like to hear what could be 
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fulfiUed by the Indian way ol lift for Europe— may be for Gernmny? 

Prime Minister: It is not just Europe. TTte whole tendency today is to use 
science and technology to acquire more possessions. ^Ve arc accumulat- 
ing waste that cannot be used; we are accumulating goods that do not 
satisfy people. We think that this u not leading the world in any mean- 
ingful direnion. Well, it is not ginng satisfaction to the people who live 
in these affluent countries. NaturaUy. to our people who arc still very 
poor, it is very attractive to see the glitter of the west. I do not know 
whether we can succeed ornot.but certainly we shall try to show that this 
isonly glitter and that there are certain things which arc more satisfying 
and more valuable than mere glitter of this kind. But it docs not mean 
that we can ignore the material well-being of our people because it is 
essential that they should be assured adequate food, shelter, and good 
employment and that science should be used to lessen the hardships of 
life. But we roust know when to atop. 1 think that the human being needs 
some hardship and some challenge in which to grow as a person and to 
get satisfaction out of life. 


QuErriov! Are you satisfied with the help that you have received from the 
German Peace Corps? Is it sufficient? 

Patut Mwitor-. I wricomc the idea of young people feeling Involved with 
the problems of others and some of these yeamg people are idealistic and 
hard-working. But in India, you know, we do not really have a shortage 
of trained people. I don’t think it makes that much difference somebody 
coming. . . . 

Qutjiiow. What would be your foremost request to the Federal Republic 
of Germany? How could we render any additional aid? I do not mean 
aid in that bad way. 

PRTOEMiHirrER: Yes, yes. At this moment a lot of aid just goes in paying 
back old debts, so that we get very tied up with it. IVc reaUy need help 
only m the more sophisticated technology now. IVe have ourselves made 
a great deal of progress in technical know-how. but there are areas 
where we still need sud. 

Qumios; IVhich ones? 

Prime MisimR; Well, in more sophisticated ones. 
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18. Minister of State for Defence Production V. G. Shnkla’s 
Reply to half-an-hour Discussion on Development of Nuclear 
Weapons for Defence of the Country, Lok Sabba, New Delbi, 
24 August 1973.* 

fFuK Text) 


ViDYA Charan Siiukla: The Hon. Members who have pleaded for our 
copying the Chinese example as far as nuclear weapons are concerned 
should be quite clear in their minds that once we start copying China in 
this respect, the copying will not end there. 

Samar Guha; It is not a question of copying, but of assuring our national 
security. It is the reality. I have not said ‘copying’. 

ViDVA CiiARAN Siiukla: Let him hold his patience and listen to my argu- 
ments. He has been saying that China has done it and we should also 
do it. 

Sasiar Guha: No, T only talked about assuring our national security. 

ViDYA CitARAN Shukla: I am only trying to impress on the Hon. Member 
and the House that if the Chinese have done certain things in their de- 
fence strategy, if they have undertaken a certain nuclear policy and 
development, they have done so against a certain background of the 
economic policy, social structure and political system they have evolved 
for themselves. The defence policy or the policy of developing nuclear 
weapons followed by China cannot be divorced from what she has done 
in other fields- Therefore, when we are looking at this, I would request 
Hon. Members (o look at it from the viesvpoint purely of our national 
Interests. We should take into account what we arc and what we are 
going to be, what our national aims arc. Arc our national aims the same 
as China’s? ^V'hat is our national aim? Of course, we want to defend and 
protect ourselves; we do not want to submit to nuclear blackmail of any 
kind. ^Ve are not looking for a nuclear umbrella from any other country. 
But the Hon. Member must realise that after the most barbaric happenings 
in human history perpetrated on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, not one war 
has been won by those nations svho possessed nuclear weapons against 
other countries svho did not possess them; they has’e always lost that war. 
You can see the logic of the situation. . .(interruptions). We must sec 
what kind of situation we face here and what are the situations we are 
likely to face. 

It is very eas>' to say that we should have nuclear weapons but if 
they go deeply into the question and not consider it in a superficial 
manner, I am quite sure that Profs. Samar Guha and Dandavate 
and many other knowledgeable and InteHigent Members will come to 
the same conclusion that Gos*ernmeiit have come to, that we must liavc 
Sii^* Dtitlf’, bt>k Sabha Setrturiai, New Delhi, \’oL XXXI, tia. ti, St Aofiifi 
I07J, 3^-S*- 
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a practical and pragmatic approach to this problem. v ^ j 

I am q«itt one »ith Prof. Dawlavaln Khen he say. that 
keep our nuclear options open. We havejssehave not closet) them. We have 
joined no such treaty vthlch base tts rtstiti uking another view at any time 
we like. What we have slated in the House is our present policy. The 
present policy u dictated by the short term and long term national inter- 
ests. My lime is very limited and I do not want a running commentary 
from Shri Samar Guha. . . (interfupjiom). He should behave v,fith the 
dignUy which he always maintaiftS in this House. hen he was giving 
his views I did not interrupt him ftod 1 am now giving my siews. 

CiiArnMAN: I would remind Shri Samar Guha that when he was speaking 
Members who did not agree with his view did not interrupt him and now 
he should not interrupt the Minister. If any pertinent question is left un- 
answered we shall sec afterwards. 

ViDYA Charan Shukla: 1 am pleading with the Hon. Members who want 
India to go in for nuclear weapons to consider this matter deeply. If they 
aic particularly interested 1 offer to arrange a meeting with our scien- 
tists and experts and we can discus* this matter thoroughly. They can put 
forward their viewpoints and Kientist* and other expens can put forward 
their viewpoints. These are not oiatters which could be discussed public- 
ly in detail. I was saying that our policy was to keep our options open 
and use nuclear power for peaceful purposes. 

The basis of our security has been questioned. Everybody knows the 
basis of our security. If you go to the root of the matter the point is not 
whether we possess nuclear weapons or not. Heally the industrial and 
economic strength of the country •* the basis of the security of the nation. 
Only after that other things come. 1 cannot accept this argument that we 
can be coerced by nuclear blackmail. Taken to its logical conclusion it 
would mean that any country which has any difference of opinion with 
a nuclear power must develop nuclear capability of lu own. Otherwise 
it mtist submit to the nuclear blackmail of those countries. It is not and 
it cannot be the situation in the modern world. Therefore we do not 
accept she sheeny that Otma can blackmail us by developing nuclear 
capability. 

The cost factor has been referred to. That is not an extremely import- 
ant consideration. If national security and national interest demand, any 
amount of money can be spent. But since this question has been raised 
I should point out that a team of expens appointed by the Uiuted Na- 
tions which went into this quesUon to find out the cost for 

^qciiring a credible nuclear force reached the conclusion that for acquir- 
ing a modest or elemetuary wsdeat capabihty 1700 million dollars will 
have to be spent by a country. That is the opinion of experts, not of coun- 
tries which are interested in keepii^ other countries non-nuclear. . . . 
Madhu DAjtOAVATC! Dr. Bhabha’s figure excluded the delivery system. 
VIDYA Charan Shukla: I am not going into Dr. Bhabha’s figure. I do 
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not know whether the figures quoted by Hon. Members are correct or 
incorrect. 

Madhu Dandavate: That was the paper read in the Geneva Conference. 

ViDYA Charan Suukla: That was a long time back. This matter, besides, 
is not dealt with by me and therefore, I cannot either confirm or deny the 
figure that he quoted. 1700 million dollars is the cost that has been esti- 
mated. Apart from this initial cost, if we want to keep pace with the techno- 
logical advancement, we have to spend increasing amounts of money. Then 
to develop and maintain a delivery system is even costlier. Once you start 
riding the tiger, you cannot get off. I dare say that if Hon. Members who 
understand these matters go into the long-term costs, they themselves will 
realise that it does not appear advantageous today (to) our country to 
embark on this policy of nuclear armament. Therefore, at least for the 
present, it does not appear to us that the policy advocated by Prof. Guha 
will be in the national interest for us to follow. 1 am not taking the plea 
of morality; I don't think anybody should take that plea here. The main 
thing is the question of national security. Every other consideration is 
subordinate to it. Therefore, even on these two comiderations, I am justi- 
fying the present policy because on these considerations alone our 
present policy is based. Therefore, 1 would say that the policy we are 
following today is the best policy in the circumstances. It is not Jeopar* 
dUing our security nor are we submitting to any kind of blackmail either 
present or future. 

Suppose for argument's sake we develop some kind of nuclear capabi- 
lity and spend several billion dollars worth of money every year. We 
may never use it. Probably that is what is likely to happen; just as other 
nations have not been able to use it after 1015, we also may not be able 
to use it. After spending hundreds of crorcs every year on developing 
and maintaining the delivery s>stem. etc., still the conventional army, 
navy and air force cannot be given the go by. They will also have to be 
developed and maintained intact. I do not think it is the argument of 
any Hon. Member that once you des'elop nuclear capability, we can 
write off the army, navy and air force. So, maintaining this defence 
budget which b already quite heavy plus developing and maintaining a 
nuclear delivery system in case we embark on it, is something which I 
do not think is in national interest. I would earnestly plead with Hon. 
Members not to be guided by senttntenial reasoiu. They must take the 
hard facts of life into consideration. They must take the international 
situation into account. They should see the history of nuclear weaponry, 
how those who have nuclear weaporu are faring, how even countries like 
UK and France have fared in the race for nuclear weapons. Tlietr 
economy has had tremendous burdens and they* are falling out of the race 
today because they feel it b not in their national interest to keep on do- 
ing it. France has recently exploded some nuclear device and.as the Hon. 
Mcmben know, our judge its the World Court voted against thb bUw 
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Upon it. Your thought-provoldng inaugural address will be a source of 
inspiration to all of us. 

This conference — the 4th Sununit Conference of Non*Aligned countries — 
is ofcrucial importance at this juncture in the evolution of the international 
scene. We are confident that under your able and wise guidance, this meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers will be able to prepare the stage for the success 
of the summit commencing next week. We, the members of the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers, assure you of our whole-hearted cooperation in this 
joint endeavour. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not lake this oppoitunit)' to place on 
record our profound appreciation for the devoted and sustained contribu- 
tion which our outgoing President and Coordinator, the distinguished For- 
eign Minister of Zambia, Mr. Mudena, has made over the past three years, 
since the Lusaka Summit, to the fruitful work and continuing success of the 
Non-Aligned movement — both in Netv York within the UN Forum and 
elsewhere including the preparation lor the conference we had at George- 
town last year and for the 4th Summit Conference this year. Our sincere 
thanks also go to the distinguished Foreign Minister of Guyana, Mr. 
Ramphul, who guided our deliberations at Georgetown last year with such 
skill and competence and who has so ably assisted our coordinator in all 
the preparatory work. We thank them and we wish to you, Mr. Chairman, 
the same success in the discharge of the responsibilities which the Non- 
Aligned countries have now placed upon you and on Algeria. 

Success, Mr. Chairman, is assured as we know of your wisdom and far- 
sightedness, your great role in the freedom struggle, and your complete 
dedication to the objectives of independence, social justice and human 
brotherhood. 


20. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s address to Non-Aligned Sum- 
mit Conference at Algiers, 6 September 1 973.* 

(Full Ttxt) 

It is an honour to be in Algiers and to pay tribute to the indomitable spirit 
of the men and women of this land, whose epic fight for freedom evokes a 
sense of pride in all of us. Remembering India’s own protracted struggle 
ofnearly ten decades and true to ourtradition of anti-imperialism, our sym- 
pathies were naturally with the people of Algeria to whom we gave full sup- 
port. We had in New Delhi a representative of the National LiberationFront 
from the very early days of the Algerian struggle. When, after years of striv- 
ing and sacrifice, independence came to this tortured land, my father hail- 
cd the event as 'a tonic and a blessing". 

We have watched with admiration Algeria’s efforts to achieve social 
justice and its role in international affairs. The holding of this Conference 
•Ferietn AJairs Rtcird. S<^pt<rmbCT 1973, pp. 329.32. 
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■« a tribute to that tok and I bring to yon, Mr. President, and to your 
people, the warm greetings ortho Govotnsnent and people oC India. 

Assembled in this Conference Hall are eminent leaders who have been 
rebels, architects of great revolutionary movements and creators of new 
nations. It gives me pleasure lo see familiar laces; specially respected are 
two elder statesmen. His Imperial Majesty Emperor HaUe Selassie, and Pre- 
sident Tito, one of the inspitets of the non-^igned movement. 1 am glad 
to make new friends and to welcome new countries— Argentina, Bangla- 
desh, Bhutan. Malta. Oman. Peru and Qatar— to our ranks as also Cam- 
bodia and the PRO of South Vietnam, 1 am glad that Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman is joining us. He brings the faith and strength of the freedom- 
loving people of Bangladesh. \Vc nuss President Alicnde of Chile, who is 
fighting a battle which is common to us. 1 should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking my good friend. President Kaunda of Zambia, for the 
high sense of dedication and conscientiousness with which he has looked 
afier the affairs of the non-aligned roovement for the last three years. 

\Vhy have we. the Heads of nearly eighty Goveroments, gathered here, 
travelling long distances in spite of ui^ent domestic preoccupations? Is it 
to perform a mete ritual or to renew a dying faith by an act of congrega* 
tion? The answer is firmly in the negative. 

We are here because of our convictions and in response to the Inspira- 
tion which initially brought us together and which is still valid in the 
contemporary world. We have a part to play in the re-making of the world. 
Kon-alignment was born as an assertion of our will tobe sovereign and not 
be mere objects of imperial history. It came into being after the travails of 
the Second World War when the world appeared to be rent asunder irre- 
vocably. Wc said then that these divisions were inconsistent with the real 
interests of the masses who had just emerged from the long night of impe- 
rial exploitation. It was a deliberate, though difficult, attempt to lower ten- 
sions and tempers at a time when these were considered the accoutrements 
of strength. It was a principled contribution to peace. Non-alignment has 
not lost any of its teievante even though the rigid attitudes of the Cold War 
have softened. 


Wc often hear the phrase 'third world’. Is this not a product of the un- 
conscious desire of the small affluent section of humamty to continue as oases 
of prosperity in the midst of vast waste lands of want? Surely, our world Is 
too small to be further fragmented. Mankind wffl survive together in hope 
and faith or give way to despair and destruction. 


Thw react ago I had suggested that wc should direct our labourers tt 
carry forward the Unfinished Revolution of our times. One aspect of thl 
Revolution u the political liberation of ibe people, of Africa, Asia, Latin 
Amenta and the Caribbean. Another is the endeavour to overcome th, 
econo^c, technological and intellectual consequence, of colonialism. Bu 
m reality and when seen in fuU historical penpective. the Revolution is mucl 
larger in lu scope— ever unfoWmg new dimensions. The story of man is th 
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Story of his progressive emergence into freedom— in his social relationships, 
in his attitude to authority and in his economic dealings. If science is the 
means of acquiring power, the end should be the use of power for the good 
of man. The Unfinished Rcvtdutionmust, therefore, continueuntil freedom 
is assured to all, until inequalities amongst n^ions and within them are nar- 
rowed and until the power at the disposal of nations is tamed through ins- 
titutions in which all peoples can participate. 

At present we are unsure of our^lvcs and groping our way. Economic 
difficulties, political tensions and the uncertainty of the future bring many 
problems to the^urface. Some groups adopt aggressive and chauvinistic atti- 
tudes, seeing them as substitutes for strength. We can be strong and can 
assert our own personalities only by following the right policies and by a 
mature combination of the old wisdom with new insights in order to evolve 
distinctive patterns of social organisation, notably in administration, legal 
processes and education in its widest sense. 

Each of our countries has a surfeit of its own domestic problems, many 
of which have accumulated over the centuries and some of which have ari* 
sen from development itself. To these are added the problems created by 
external forces. Any one nation’s interpretation of its legitimate interests 
or an economic decision taken in response to an internal situation has imme- 
diate and long term consequences for many other countries. Some concepts 
and technological discoveries have a worldwide impact. The work of scien- 
tists and technologists in the advanced countries in fields such as communi- 
cations, space science, metallurgy, fuel technology or medicine poses many 
complex challenges for us. 

' When we became free, it was with high hopes of bringing about imme- 
diate changes in our society. Wc thought that the process of transformation, 
once initiated and pursued with fervour, would gather momentum. But poli- 
tical and economic interests, domestic as well as international, have proved 
to be formidable obstacles. As ihe economic struggle becomes more acute, 
the long suppressed voices of people sharpen, but with every step forward, 
the resistance of entrenched groups, often aligned with foreign interests, 
especially the fzceless multinational corporations, becomes more vehement, 
unscrupulous and, at the same time, more subtle and even insidious, for it 
is no longer overt but indirectly subversive and provocative, fn India wc 
see these constraints in operation every day. Perhaps this is also the ex- 
perience of other developing countries. Hence, the removal of poverty 
depends not merely on capital accumulation, important as it is, but on the 
generation of conscious political forces to overcome these constraints. 

Colonialism has left deep scars of inferiority which become all the more 
sensitive in the face of the staggering advance of science and technology in 
the affluent countries. It is right that wc acquire knowledge and profit from 
the experience of others. But in so doing, we should not lose sight of the 
actual needs of the majority of our people. Technology must not be mere 
transplsutation or widen disparities and impose heavier burdens than our 
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society is capable of bearing. Step by step we arc being pushed in a pard- 
cular direnion, imitating patterns andmethods which do not necessarily 6t 
into Of benefit our society. The time has come for a re-asscssmcnt,not only 
to avoid the problems created by industrialisation in other countries but 
more positively to clarify our own goats. For us the question of disparities 
and inequalities is not academic but one which affccu our future, even our 
survival. The aim of our socio-economic transformation is not merely to 
augment the Gross National Product or to build consumer societies but to 
balance growth, social justice and the inculcation of cultural values which 
are inspired by perception and compassion. 

Economic and social development cannot just be adomestic effort for any 
of us. It has to be a major international concern. We the non-aitgned do . 
believe that the fight against poverty demands toopeiation in which resour- 
ces and technology are shared among nations. We arc all familiar with the 
political fluctuations of ‘aid’— with unfulfilled expectations and aid-wcari- 
ness. The hope expressed at the Lusaka Conference that the shortcomings 
of the Pint Development Decade would be remedied in the Second has been 
belied. Since then much has been wriuen about md for developments Per- 
haps one of the most interetting has been the Report of the Pearson Com* 
mission. It might be worthwhile to reimndouiseWes of the conclusion reach- 
ed by the Commission: *A good dealof bilateral aid has indeed been dispens- 
ed in order to achieve short-term political favours, gain strategic advan- 
tages, or promote exprans from (be donor. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that hopes of satisCiciory development progress were disappointed.* Sub- 
ordinating aid policies to foreign policy aims has seldom been a successful 
exercise. 

The rich today have become more preoccupied with themselves and 
sdarmed that the new phenomena of planetary pollution and the shrinking 
of mineral and fuel resources are shaking the very foundations of their 
affluence. Although the compulsions of international cooperation demand 
a revision of old ideas and policies, they ding on. Even at the l-»»aVa Con- 
ference we had noted signs of a weakening of will in the protagonists of the 
Cold \N ar and their realisation that confrontation w as not yielding the re- 
tulu they had expected. Now ri^d attitudes have blurred, and a new era 
of polycentrism and detente has begun. This we warmly welcome. 

However, sideby side with ihesefavourabledevelopmems. there continue 
to exist arras of instability and conflict, of repression and injustice, of domi- 
nation and discrimination. Attempts to order the world in the interests of 
a few countries have not been wholly abandoned. Nuclear stockpiles are 
increasing. So U the acquisiiion of convendonal armaments, although there 
is some limitation on strategic weapons because of economic compulsions. 
We read horrifying report, of experimexus in chemical and biological war- 
fare. External mieiferencc. coercion and the occupation of the lands of 
others rontinue. The deliberate indueUon of armaments in the name of 
promoting regional balances and the arming of smaU nations, beyond the 
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limits that can be sustained by their own socio-economic structure, all these 
threaten peace. 

In South East Asia, the situation remains still critical. The full imple- 
mentation of the agreements in Vietnam and Laos and the cessation of all 
outside interference in Cambodia arc essential for peace and stability in that 
region. The non-aligned nations must together ensure that Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia are allowed to work out their future and that all must res- 
pect their sovereignty, territorial independence and neutrality. 

The persistence of colonialism and racialism in Africa is an outrage on 
humanity. This anachronistic colonialism could not have survived wthout 
the concealed or open support of their imperialist allies and the sub-impe- 
rialist system of South Africa and Rhodesia. The horrors reported from 
Mozambique and Angola are further tragic chapters in their grim history. 
We denounce these in the strongest terms. Ways must be found for giving 
more effective support to the liberation struggles of the peoples of Zim- 
babwe, Angola, Namibia, Mozambique and Guinea-Bissau. 

, Indian tradition helps us to look at the world as one, and today science 
and technology open immense possibilities to transform this dream into 
reality. How much more necessary it becomes to ensure that various hues 
of racialism and other forms of narrow-mindedness do not come in the way 
of man’s freedom. 

We support the just cause of the Arab people for the return of their occu- 
pied lands and for the restoration of the inalienable rights of the people of 
Palestine. Israel should realise that U cannot purchase security by incur- 
ring the hostility of its neighbours. The short-term gain will be a long-term 
loss. 

In our own area, we arc striving ceaselessly to clear the old suspicions, 
to remove the barriers to understanding and to create conditions for an en- 
during friendship between Bangladesh, Pakistan and ourselves. Last year in 
Simla and again a few days ago in New Delhi we have signed agreements 
which incorporate solutions'to complex issues. These agreements are impor- 
tant also because, through bilateral dbcussions, they hold out the hope of 
peace, on the basis of equality and trust, to 700 million people in the three 
countries of our subcontinent. We aredetermined to pursue this goal of re- 
conciliation on our subconrfnenc. 

Moves towards the limitation of nuclear armaments and other weapons 
of mass destruction are important to thexelaxation of tensions. But they do 
not take us far enough. The total elinunation of nuclear weapons and com- 
plete disarmament alone can lead to genuine peace. Such disarmament calls 
for far greater courage and conviction than is now in evidence. We have lent 
our support to the proposed World Disarmament Conference in the hope 
that it will be able to generate thewiU and find a way. 

The tendency is to expect Instant results from such conferences. We have 
not come here to negotiate or to settle disputes. The outcome is bound to be 
intangible but no substantial: to take back with us a greater understand- 
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but purely z pact for friendship and peace, and it refers to India’s posi- 
tion of non-alignment. The United States government is showing signs 
of desiring to improve relations with India and we welcome such a trend. 
China, too, has made it known that she wants to normalise relations 
with us, but mutual agreement is essential for establishing friendly 
relations. 

Question: China is sceptical about the Asian Collective Security Plan of 
the Soviet Union. What do you think of this plan? 

Prime Minister: India will not associate herself with any treaty which 
implies a military alliance. But we arc interested in economic cooperation. 
We believe that international cooperation should help strengthen the eco- 
nomies of various countries. 

Question: Do you think that the lOih plenary session of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party which was held recently has re-affirmed a flexible diplomacy? 

Prime Minister: It certainly is a welcome sign that China has abandoned 
her once rigid attitude and is seeking friendship with various nations. 
It is true that the Chinese foreign policy has become flexible compared 
with the one in the past. 

Question: India is a member of the ICC (InternaiienaNControl Commiss- 
ion). What do you think should be done In order to achieve a real solution 
of the IndoChina problem? 

Pruie Minitter: India has been calling for the ending of foreign interven- 
tion in Ind>China and the withdrawal offoreign troops from Indo-China. 
We believe the only way to solve the Indc^China question is to let the 
people in the area elect their own government. 

Question: Recently, the interference of the United States and China into 
thc'MIddlc East, West Asia and the Indian Ocean increasingly seen in 
the sale of arms by the United States to Iran and rcinrorcemcnt of its 
naval force in the Indian Ocean [ste]. Vfhat is your view about this? 

Prime Ministers These are questions completely different from each other. 

As regards the crisis in the Middle East, it has its own cause. The only 
solution is that Israel should return occupied territory to the Arabs so that 
the Palestinian refugees may' be able to return to their own land, which 
should be the basic principle for the solution of the Arab-Isracl dispute. 

' With regard to the Judian Ocean, we have been making b clrar ihaj 
we are opposed to the presence of any foreign powers in the region- \Ve 
shall continue to oppose it and try to persuade ihem to withdraw. The 
Indian Ocean should be a sea of peace and cooperation. 

The Iranian purchase of arms is another question. \\'hen large quanti- 
ties of arms are brought into acountry.thequntion arises against which 
country are such arms meant to be used.* Iran has assured lu that 
India should have no reason for apprehension of Iran unless India 
attacks P-ikutan. When US President Eisenliot^-er gave arms aid to 
Pakistan, he said that they would not be used against India. But 
actually they were used against India. Therefore, wc arc apprehensive 
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of the sale of aims in bulk to Iran. i j i, v,* 

Question: There is criticism against the donunaiion of the world ^ O'S 
powers as seen in the sunuait talks between the United States and China, 
and those of the United Siat« and the Soviet Union. WTtat is your view 
about it? 

Prisie Minister: iVe do not think that the Kg powers arc trying to domi- 
nate the world through th«r stuionit talks. Because of our traditional 
belief that friendly relations among natioiu should be further promoted, 
and because we arc opposed to the cold war, we welcome these talks bet- 
ween the big powers. In the present world, uo big power or group of 
pewers can dominate others. We believe that lasting peace could be made 
possible only by an international organisation in which all small nations 
participate. 

Qutsnos: IVhat measures do you think would be necessary in order to 
strengthen further the friendly relations between India and Japan? 
pRQfE Minister; We in India have great respeer for Japan’s economic 
growth. IVe espect that Japan should make efforts not only to solve new 
technologital proWcira with her econoimc power and ability but also to 
contribute towards promoting the wxUarc of people in Asia and the world. 
IVe also hope Japan will show greater andcfitanding of our problems 
and expand cooperation in various fields and at various levels. 


22. All India Congress Cocomltteelleyolotion on the Intenuttiosal 
Situation.* 

(FuU Ttxt) 


The All India Congress Committee places on record its appreciation of the 
Joint lodoBangladesh Declaration of April 17. 1973. which resulted in 
the signing of the Indo-Pakistan Agreement on August 23, 1973. The 
implementation of this Agieeiiieiit wilt result in the resolution of humanita- 
rian problems arising out of the conflict of 1971. The Joint Indo-Bangla- 
desh Declaration of April 17 separated political considerations from the 
humanitarian issues, and paved the way for the resolution of these issues. 
The New Delhi Agreement signed on August 28 envisages the simultaneous 
repatnation of all Pakistani prisonm of war excepting 195; the repatria- 
tion to Bangladesh of all Bettis in Pakistan; and, initially, a substantial 
number of Pakistanis now in Ban^desh to Pakistan. The All India Cong- 
r«s Committee l^lieves that thb Agreement will be another step in the 
dire«ion of building a durable peace on the subcontinent, enabling the 
govemm«« of EangUdesh. Pakistan and India to turn their attention 
W mutual cooperatton in the task of improving the lot of their peoples. 
The AU India Congress Comnuttce hopes that these eteps wiU result in the 
•S«UIUl (Sew Delhi). Ji September 1973. p. Ij. 
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rralM.ifion of J.t«afi.irlal TVchni’s vision of soK'inj; ific proWcms of (he 
sul>contmcnl in rricmlly cnmultnlion wriiliout any exiernal interference. 

In this context the All India Congress Committee wishes to place on 
record its appreciation oftlte policies pursued by the Government of India 
towards relaxation of tension, as reflected in the unilateral ceasefire of 
Decemlicr IS. 1971; the Simla Agreement of July IPff2; the delineation of 
the Line of Actual Control in Jammu and Kashmir; the return of prisoners 
of war on the \S'cstern sector; the return of territories ocoipied during the 
December 1971 conflict; and, now, the solution of the humanitarian 
problems. 

The All India Congress Committee also hails the results of the delibera- 
tions of the Non-Aligned Summit, held earlier this month in Algiers, in 
which the Indian delegation led by the Prime Minister played a prominent 
role. The Foreign .Minister was unanimously elected Chairman of the Poli- 
tical Committee. Indi,Vs own freedom struggle of ten decades, and the 
tradition ofanti-imperialism, o«r abhorrence of raci.tJism and reo-colonia- 
lism impel us to stand shoulder to shoulder with other non-aligned countries, 
belonging, as they do, to all continents of the svorld. T*he All India Congress 
Committee has viewed with s.'uisfaction the expansion to all continents of 
the membership of the movement of non-alignment and specially applauds 
the entry into the mwement of our two close and friendly neighbours, 
Bangladesh and Bhutan. Non-alignment today stands as the expression of 
our will to be sovereign partners in the Comity of Nations and not be mere 
objects of imperiai histof>'. Tlie All India Congress Committee takes note 
of the declaration made by the Algiers Summit that while global detente is a 
positive step towards the establishment of peace, the fact that peoples ofthe 
world continue to be confronted with colonialism, foreign domination and 
occupation, neo-colonialism, imperialism and Zionism, remains an undesir- 
able reality of our age. These factors make it obvious that universal peace 
is far from assured. 

The All India Congress Committee svelcomes the deciaions taken at the 
Algiers Conference for building up greater coHectivc self-reliance of non- 
aligned countries through mutual cooperation in the economic field and hopes 
that the Action Programme adopted in this context will be implemented. The 
non-aligned countries have been urged to maintain the unity of developing 
countries so that their interests can be fully safeguarded. It has also been 
agreed that developing countries should do everything possible to promote 
trade among themselves. Tlie establishment ofa Fund for development and 
solidarity has been approved. 

The precarious situation in Indo-China despite the Paris Agreement, 
the conflict in Cambodia, the deterioration of the situation in the Middle- 
East and the continuing practice of apartheid and repression adopted 
against the people by the minority gownment of South Africa and the 
illegal and racist regime of Rhoderia, ^ving rise to a new sub-imperialist 
system in *bat region, must all cause grave anxiety to the peace-loving 
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people everywhere in the world. 

The Indian National Congress has been consistent »n its condemnation 
of imperialism, colonialism and neo-cdonialism and their inanifcstatiom m 
different parts of the world. It reiterata its stdidarity with the relentless fight 
for equality and freedom being waged valiantly by the people of Afrira, es- 
pecially in Mt»ambique, Angola, Sosah Africa, Zimbabwe. Guinea-Bissaa 
and Namibia and notes with satisfaction that, in several cases, this struggle 
is meeting with considerable success. 


Finance MinUter Y.B. Chavan’* Address to the Committee 
of Twenty on Monetary Reform, Nairobi, 23 September 1973.* 
fFuU Ttxi) 


The appointment of the Committee of Twenty has aroused great expecta- 
tions around the world. The year during which the Committee and its 
Deputies have been at worit has been a year crowded with activity. There 
has been a great deal of turbulence in exchange marheis and many people 
around the world have been hoinng that Nairobi wiQ be a nilestcpne and 
that by then »me kind of an outline of an agreement towards the estab- 
lishment of a moncUry system could be agreed upon. 

\Ve are now in Nairobi and I do not know if I could say appropriately 
that we have reached such a milestone. Mr. Morse, his Bureau and the 
Deputies, who have undoubtedly worked hard, have endeavoured to pre- 
sent to us today an outline whkh is a good one in its own way, but it is 
able to record agreements only in a very limited area on the problems in- 
volved. I am afraid we have stni to reach consensus on the basic features 
of an adjustment mechanism and the main features of convertibility are 
still subject (0 considerable dbagreements- 

In saying this I am not unaware of the intricacies or complexities of the 
problems. Unless the major countries arc able to teach and accept a com- 
promise on these basic issues, we may not ever be able to find a solution 
to the problems. And the reaching of such a tompromisc is only possible if 
there is political will and virion to find solutions which are in the wider 
interests of the world economy. 

As far as the problems of developing countries are concerned, we had 
hoped that our participation would ensure an adequate balance to the con- 
sideration of problems both of adjustment and convertibility as well as 
ttononnt developmm for athiewng a high level of equilibrium in the ex- 
change of goods and services between these two wide areas of the world. 

But as 1 watch developments in thb direction, Mr. Chairman. I am be- 
pnning to be apptcheruive of the fact that time and time again problems 
affecting the interests of developing countries have been more or less by- 
inWMloo Bureau. CoverBmew of India, New Delhi, 23 September J9T3. 
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passed without sufficient attention being given to tliem in terms of the 
importance which belongs to them. I am beginning to contrast in my own 
mind the devotion to wider economic goals that characterised discussions 
at Bretton Woods and the considerable emphasis that seems to be given in 
our present discussions to instruments and mechanisms rather than to goals 
and objectives of wider economic policy. The world has not only to estab- 
lish a monetary mechanism but the mechanism itself would serve certain 
goals and objectives. And these goals should remain consistent with the 
attainment of high levels of employment, economic growth and develop- 
ment of the world's resources. I am sotnewhat disappointed by the relative 
absence of attention to these aspects. This, it seems to me, is in great contrast 
with the atmosphere that prevailed during the Bretton Woods discussions. 

Having said this, Mr. Chairman, I would like to outline very briefly 
what our own broad approach to these problems is, in the hope that it 
might be of some help in reaching the kind of outline that we think might 
be acceptable universally. 

Firstly, we feel that all of us should accept the obligations of an adjust- 
ment process that balances the interests of nations and the world commu- 
nity. It has to be one which remains consistent with the attainment of wider 
objectives of economic policy and adjustment at a high level of equilibrium. 

Second, we believe that convertibility and stable exchange rates have to 
be restored in the near future and It is in this area that the greatest com- 
promises are necessary. Any stress on purely nationalistic objectives may 
have the effect of postponing the realisation of a sound and durable mone- 
tary system for many years to come. 

'Hiirdly, we welcome the establishment of an international reserve unit 
in the form of SDR and we hope that the world would have the wisdom 
to delink its monetary system from constraints set by the production and 
value of gold. 

Fourth, we would hope that in designing the new monetary system we 
will not end up in establishing a two-tier monetary society in which some 
currencies play the role of key currencies and others of their satellites. We 
would favour a system that would be exclusively centred in the Fund and 
would be built on SDR as its foundation. 

Fifth, I hope that there will be an adequately built-in mechanism for 
transfer of real resources to developing countries and that such transfer 
would not be subjected to political and other considerations. 

Sixth, I would hope that the new Fund structure will be patterned in a 
manner that will accord to the developing countries the role that they de- 
serve by their numben and size in the decision-making process relating to 
the management of the moneiaiY system. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are broadly our general views on the charac- 
teristics of a durable monetary system. On specific issues, if I have other 
comments I would like to come back and indicate to you the position of 
my country in more detailed terms. 
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24. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Interview to Mr. RakosW, 
Editor»in.Chief, Polityka VfeeUy ol Poland, 24 November 
1973. 

(Excerpts) 


Questiont What are the prospects of normalising the situation on the Indian 
subcontinent? _ . 

Prime Minister; The Government of India has always believed in friendship 
with Pakistan not merely because friendship is a good thing but because we 
feel that friendship with our neighbours and peace on the subcontinent arc 
essential to our piogress. Hence in spite of aggression from Pakistan and 
other provocations \vc have continued our efforts. After the recent war 
in 1971, we declared a unilateral cease-fire and withdrew from the terri- 
tory which we had occupied. Recently we have come to another agree- 
ment with Pakistan for the return of prisoners of war. Whenever there 
has been a deadlock, we have taken the irtitiative and have tried to find 
a way our. The latest agrecnientwith regard to the prisoners of war cotild 
be signed because of the generosity of Bangladesh. However, the situa- 
tion Is still not normal and the various statements appearing front persons 
ia authority ia Pakistan do not help to allay our apprehensions. We shall 
continue to work for the establishment of normal relationships among the 
three countries and for closer and mutually beneficial economic and 
cultural relationships. 

QjiESTtON: The lndo.Sovlet Treaty of Friendship completes two years in 
August. How does the Prime Minister assess its importance especially in 
terms of Asian security? 


Prime Minister: The Indo-Soviei Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co- 
operation was concluded at a time when the situation in our part of the 
world was rather fluid. The Treaty has proved its usefulness by reinfor- 
cing our efforts to establish stability on the basis of freedom and justice. 
TheTreaty also gave formal recognition to a situation that already existed 
in the relationship between our two countries and provides the basis for 
the further strengthening of our relations in all fields. For example, the 
economic cooperation between our two countries has grown in the last 
two years. So has our common striving for rapprochement and peace in 
the international scene. Wc havewclcomed the numerous initiatives to- 
wards detente. It is essential that Asia, which has been the scene of so 
many wars and confrontations in the last three decades, should also settle 
down to a period of genume peaceful co-existencc. This will be possible 
only on the basis of the recognition of the right of each nation to choose 
in own dramy umramimlM by outtid. io,orfo,„co. Every nation of 
A..a .honid a to become econonucall, .irenger ,i„ee econoniic slrenitth 
„ the be.t bulwark again., interfcrenee. Cooperation among the n.tiL 
of Ana mil add to the economie .irength of each. It i. nece.iary that such 
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cooperation should not be aimed against any other country or continent. 

Question: What concrete measures can be taken to further strengthen 
Indo-Polish friendship and cooperation? 

Prime Minister: Our people have great admiration for the valour of the 
people of Poland and the heroism with which they have defended their 
national honour and identity over the centuries. We are aware of the 
brilliant intellectual and artistic heritage of Poland and the unlimited 
sacrifices imposed upon your country during the Second World War. We 
are happy that since diplomatic relations were established between our 
two countries, our political, economic and cultural relations have become 
progressively closer and stronger. Our trade has grown, particularly 
during the last couple of years. We look forward to other greater techno- 
logical, commercial and cultural exchanges between our two countries. 

Once again I give my warm greetings to the friendly people ofPoland 
and their distinguished leaders. 


25, Press Release on the Foreign Aid Agreements Signed by India 
During the first half of Cnrrent Financial Year, New Delhi, 25 
November 1973.* 

(Futl Text) 

Foreign aid for which agreements were signed by India in the first six 
months of the current financial year amounted to Ra. 582.93 crores 
(1800.71 million). 

The assistance included Rs. 322.20 crores as project aid, Rs. 173.27 
crores as non-project aid, Rs. 52.79 crores as debt refitf and Rs. 24.C5 
crores as grant-in-aid. 

With $434 million, lOA's contribution was (he largest, followed by IBRD 
which gave $70 million. 

Details of the agreements signed are as follosvs: 


Name of the 
Country/Institution 

Project 

Non-Project 

Debt Relief 

Grant-in-aid 


_ 

63.97 

0-80 

10.20 


— 

— 

9.43 

— 

3. West Germany 

27.94 

24.84 

43.48 

— 


— 

— 

18.76 

— 


24.38 

10.60 

_ 

— 

0. Sweden 

— 

14.55 

— 

17.60 

7. UK 

— 


— 

— 

8. IBRD 

70.00 

— 

— 

— 

9. IDA 

334.00 

100.00 

— 

— 

Total US $m 460.32 238.01 

Rs. crores 332.20 173.27 

AJaitt fUivrd, November lOTJ. P- S34. 

72.52 

52.79 

33.86 

24.03 
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26. Foreign MinUter, Swaran Singh’a Reply to Debate on Interna* 
tional Sitnation, Rajya Sabba, 6 December 1973.* 
fExeerptj) 


The House is aware of the reported Jtatemeno of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan during his tour of PalcistanOccupicd Kashmir in early NovcmbCT 
which were contrary to the aims and objectives of the Simla Agreement, m 
particular, the provisions regarding non*!nterrcrcncc in each other s 
internal aifairs. 

On 9 'Koveraber we had writ an at* to the Pakistan Govern- 

ment drawing pointed attention to these statements. We had said that in 
our view such statements by the highest authority in Pakistan could only 
cause apprehension among the people and the Government of India re- 
garding PaUstan’s intentions about the implementation of the Simla 
Agreement. Later on 21 November I sent a personal message to Mr. 
Aaiz Ahmed, Pakistan’s Minister of State for Defence and Foreign AiTaira, 
wherein I drew his attention to the speeches of the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, particularly the speech at Mirpur on 9 November, which had 
tended to create the impression that he had endorsed the slogans front a 
ttciion of the crowd which was advocating ^Cutrilla Worfort fo Liieraie 
X’as^tnir'. I asked Mr. Azia Ahmed to clarify the Pakistan Goveronteot’i 
position on this subject so that we could understand where W'c stood in terms 
of the Simla Agreement. Ktr. Aziz Ahmed has sent me a reply. In his reply 
which was received towards the end of the Ian month— his reply 1$ dated 
29 November — ^Mr. Aziz Ahmed has tried to explain that Prime Minister 
Bhutto’s speeches, read as a whole, could not justify the kind of impression 
we had formed- Regarding Mr. Bhutto’s remarks at Mirpur he clarified 
that the Prime Minister was actually trying to pacify a section of the crowd 
which was shouting these slogans and was creating a disturbance. He has 
further said that this is Mr. Bhutto’s style of dealing with hecklers. He has 
further stated that on the other hand Mr- Bhtnto has been repeatedly advo- 
cating during this tour that war would not resolve the Kashmir issue and 
that three wars fought during the last twenty-six years hadleft thb issue im- 
itsolved. These arc the words Mr- Aziz Ahmed has used while making a 
summary of the general trend of Mr. Bhutto’s speeches. According to Mr. 
Aziz Ahmed, Pakistan Government remainscommltted to promoting friend- 
ship and harmonious relations with India and to Implementing the Simla 
Agreement in letter and spirit. My only cotniaenl is that the &ct that they 
are trying to be defensive on iKs and are trying again to come back to 
the Simla Agreement is a factor in the situation which we should not 
ignore. fVTiilc we have taken note of this clarification, we cannot but 
express our unhappiness that the Prime Minister of Pakistan should have 
thought it fit to make remarks in his speeches which violated the 
•FerftfH Affairs Keeafi, December l9n,Fp. 495-SOt. 
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Provisions of the Simla Agreement regarding non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs. We will, therefore, earnestly hope that Pakistan Gov- 
ernment will fulfil the assurance contained in Mr. Aziz Ahmed’s letter 
of 29 November. It is necessary for us not to forget the objective. The 
objective is clear. We have to stabilise peace. In our relations with Pakis- 
tan we have to reverse the trends of confrontation and we are dead earnest 
to establish good neighbourly relations. And if there are any deviations 
from the side of Pakistan, it should be our duty to point out those deviations 
and try to bring them back on to the rails so that they continued to be 
firm on the Simla Agreement. It is not a very pleasant task. But while 
dealing with a history of the type that we have had with Pakistan, the 
main objective has to be kept in view and it is with that objective that 
we continue to make our efforts. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to bring the figures up to date 
with regard to repatriation of the three categories of persons about which I 
made a reference in my opening remark. I have got now figures up to 2nd 
December 1973. The figures available with us till 2 December 1972 arc 
quite impressive and they show that the persons repatriated were as follows: 

Prisoners of war and civilian Internees in India 30,190 

Pakistanis from Bangladesh 22,69S 

Bangladesh nationals from Pakistan 52,821 

The number is well over a lakh and this trend is continuing. My senior 
brother Shri Awadheshwar Prasad Sinha has pointed out that even this 
morning it was on the radio that more prisoners of war have gone. It is 
true that during these three or four days further repatriation has taken 
place. But I am giving you authentic figures which show that over one lakh 
persons have already been repatriated. 

As the House is aware, we arc dealing with three categories of persons — 
prisonen of war and civil internees in India; Bangladesh nationals in Pakis- 
tan; and Pakistani nationals in Bangladesh. The outstanding number is still 
substantial. It will take some months more before we complete this 
first phase. 

Indian prisoners in Pakistani custody at the time of cease-fire had been re- 
patriated long ago. We had exchanged Pakistani prisoners that came into 
our custody from Western side with the Indian POWs that were in their 
custody. It IS obvious that there »wc no Indian prisofiers of war on the 
Eastern side. 

A part of the money according to international convention is rccoverafafc 
and we have reserved our right to claim the expenditure which is recover- 
able according to international law. 

Brezhnev’s Visit 

The other important point that cropped up during the debate quite naturally 
was the recent visit to India of His EtceUency Brezhnev and also to some 
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extent reference was made to the visit of Dr. Husak. IwouW like to %ay that 
some of the criticism— although it was x-cry, very mild— that was voiced was 
not. it appears, based on a correct appraisal of the contents of the various 
documents that were signed at the end of these visits. I have laid copies on 
the Table ot the House. But, apparently, the critics had other preoccupa- 
tions and they did not have time to study these documents carefully. 
Therefore, with your permission,! would like to lake this opportunity to pin- 
point the salient features of the documents that we signed with the USSR 
leader. I would divide it into two parts: Political and Economic. 

In the political field, the important agreements that have been arrived at 
may be summarised as folloivs: 

(1) The Soviet Umon has paid tributes to India’s policy of non-alignment 
and her valuable contribution to the struggle for peace and against colo- 
nialism, neocolonialism and fascism. 

(2) India has welcomed the JtterJe between the USSR and the USA, 
supporting the Soviet efforts in that direction and hoping that this relaxa- 
tion will further spread to the other parts of the w orld and bring an end to 
the nuclear arms race which b a threat to mankind. The House will recall 
that this is consistent with our well-known position and this answer* the 
alleged inconsistency as pointed out by Dr. Mahavir. 

(3) Both sides wetcome the process of growing dtltnie in Europe and the 
strengthening of peace in that continent. 

(4) Both side* favour the strict and full iropJementafion of the Vietnam 
Agreement of 27 January 1973, the Agreement that brought about peace 
In that region and the Laotian Agreement of August 1973, a brief mentinn 
of which was made by me in my opening rentatks, as well as hope for a 
just settlemenc in Cambodia in accordance with the national interests of 
the people of Cambodia. 

(5) On the sulxonlinent, the Soviet Union reiterated their support for 
India’s weB-known policy and initiatives in normalising the situation. Both 
sides also support the admission of Bangladesh into the UN and recognition 
of Bangladesh by Pakistan. 

^61 On ^\'cst Asia, both sides agree that durable peace in the region is 
possible only through the strict implementation of the Resolution of the 
Security Council which will constitute the most reliable guarantee for the 
security and respect fox the rights of all countries. 


(7) The USSR has expressed her readiness to find a fair solution to the 
question of making the Indian Ocean a -Zone of Peace’. 

(8) Both in the Joint Declararion and in the 15-Ycar Economic Agree- 
ment, the pnnciples of respect for sovereignty, territorial integrity, non-inter- 
fcrence m internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, goveminff the 
reUtions betw^een the two countries have been reiterated. Of course, the 
support for the liberation struggles, lor ending colonialism, for endine 

racism and ending apartftritf. has been reiterated. - ® 

1 have tried to highlight the important political content of this Declaration 
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and I am sure that even the worst critics will agree, those critics who, I 
should say, are allergic to the USSR will agree, that all these are very sound 
principles consistent with our long-standing attitude. 

I would like to say that we should not attach any importance to the 
speculative items that appear not only in ‘The London Economist’, but also 
in several other American and West European newspapers and journals- 
This is the usual kite-flying and there is absolutely no substance. There is 
absolutely no substance in these suggestions and the dooiments that sve 
have signed fully demonstrate that any suggestion to the contrary was 
spread in order to create some sort of misunderstanding between the two 
friendly countries. We should be cautious about these things. We know our 
interests and we will reject firmly any attempt to create any differences or 
misunderstanding. Everybody knows that there is no military content in our 
friendship with the USSR. 

They have never asked and \vc have never given any facilities in the 
form of base, naval or otherwise, and all speculation to that cfTect is (otaliy 
unfounded and I would reject It with the greatest emphasis at my command. 

Now, Mr. Deputy Chairman, I come to the economic content of the 
agreements that have been signed. These also I will try to summarise in a 
very brief manner, pointing out various fields in which economic and trade 
cooperation has been agreed upon. 

Under the 16-year Economic and Trade Cooperation Agreement, Indo- 
USSR cooperation and collaboration In the following fields will grow: 

1. In production capacity for iron and steel. 

2. Our capacity to produce non-lerroui_ metals. 

3. Prospecting production and refining of oil, natural gas, coal and other 
essential materials. 

4. Power engineering, pcIro-cbemicaJ industries and shipping. 

6. Agriculture and training of personnel. 

Capacities of existing plants in India, where we have received Soviet 
assistance, will be expanded and the Soviet Union will also assist in the set- 
ting up of new plants. 

Production capacities in the Bhilai and Bokaro Steel Plants will expand 
to 7 and 10 million tonnes per annum rcspeaively. The Mathura oil refinery 
will have an annual capacity of 6 million tonnes. Copper mining blocks at 
Malanj Khand will be developed. TTic Calcutta underground railway pro- 
ject will receive Soviet assistance. 

In very specific terms, the Soviet Union has reiterated its commitment to 
assist us in our achievements of economic self-reliance, particularly in the 
key industrial sectors. We are also to receive fresh credits from the Soviet 
Union. The existing credit relations between the two countries are in the 
process of being improved and streamlined. 

As a result of the recent talks, India and USSR have undertaken to in- 
crease their bilateral trade turnover between now and 1980 from 50 per 
cent to 100 per cent. The trade turnover during 1973 has been of the 
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order o( over Rs. 400 crores. It is olmous that the two countries will has'c 
to create additional produaion capacities for meeting the requirements of 
each other, over a long-term period. ^ • • j 

The Agreement on Cooperation between our Planning Commission and 
the Soviet Planning Commission will assist u$ in assessing long-term require- 
ments of the Soviet economy in order to increase our export capacities 
in the required sectors. It will also help us to detennine the long-term 
capacities of Soviet economy in fields and areas of special interest to us, 
like nevfspriiit, special steel, fertilaert, noo-ferroui metaU, etc. 

Now, I have given these details, because it appears that most of these 
have not been carefully studied even by very careful Memben, particularly 
those who wanted to criticise these documents. 

I was amazed when certain observations were made, quoting copiously 
from the Parliamentary’ Committee of Public Undertakings’ reports. It is 
amazing that use has been made of this exercise, svilh which many of us are 
familiar, which is undertaken in order tohighligbt the shortcomings of State 
undertakings. Arty selective quoting or ctilidsin of the shortcomings in one 
type of project is certainly not the whole picture. 

I do not want to compare the progress of plants. Unfortunately, in many 
spheres, particularly in steel, we faced several difficulties. I was myself in 
charge of steel for 5 years and it was during my stew-ardship that the three 
major planu in the public sector were coostnicted— Bhilai Steel Plant with 
USSR’s belp, then the Rourkela Steel Plant with help from the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Durgapur Steel Plant wiib the help of the 
British. 


Now, it is not for me to enter into a full-dms debate about the progress 
of these steel plants or to compare these three names, Bhilai Steel Plant, 
Durgapur Steel Plant and the Ronrkela Steel Plant. Look at their perfor- 
mance. Look at the total production over » certain period and the ratio of 
the actual production to capacity and this arithmetic will convince even the 
hardest critic as to which of the three plants has the best performance. This 
is a complete answer. I do not want to compare because at one stage, when 
I Vfas the Steel Minister, somebody asked toe: nVblcb of the three plants 
do you think is the best?’ My reply was; •They are like children to me and 


I have equal love for all the three and I want alJthc three to prosper.’ But 
the later figures wiU indicate what the actual arithmetic is. By any compa- 
rison. the Bhilai Steel PUnt certainly gave the best performance of the three 
steel plants. IVe vrant that the other two steel plants— RourkeU and Durga- 
pur-should also give us good performance. But It so happened that Bhilai 
did outshine the others in performance and in actual producUon and even 
in the economic tum-over. Is it a matter ofmertcoinddence that out of all 
these public undertakings, Dr. Bbai Mahavir thought fit only to refer to 
those projects which have been established with USSR collaboration? Is 
thu Je way to treat this Kon. House in order ,o create an Impression as if 
anything that goes up as a mult of collaboration with the USSR is 
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necessarily something which is defective? I would say that this is a com- 
pletely wrong way of dealing with such a serious matter. I do not mind if 
he criticises us inside the country. He is perfectly at liberty to do so. Once 
when I asked him as to why he was always negative, he said, ‘\Vc arc in 
the opposition and we do not want you to remain there.* If this is the atti- 
tude, I do not mind. But I would humbly appeal to him and my other 
colleagues in the Opposition that we should adopt a difTcrent attitude when 
we are discussing international affairs because here it is not only the party 
that might be ruling suffers, but the country suffers and, therefore, while 
dealing with international aflairs, whether they are political or economic, I 
would appeal to the Hon. Members to follow the example of other respon- 
sible leaders of other parties. Even the leader of the Jan Sangh group has 
not thought it fit to remain present here although he said he would 
come. 

My point is that the Pandes and Dr. Bhai Mahavirs should also learn 
some lessons at any rate from other senior colleagues even in opposition be- 
cause in such matters our love for the country and our patriotism should be 
the guiding factor and not a desire merely to raise a debate. Drain-inspect- 
ing is familiar. This is part and parcel of parliamentary life to drain-inspect. 
But ft ittjures the national interest and 2 have no hesitation in saying that 
this type of selective and disconnected quotations from public documents 
does definitely distort our image in the international sphere. Therefore, I 
would very strongly urge that this temptation should be resisted and we 
should not Indulge in this type of criticism. 

Sir, these are very basic matters and at this stage I would like to touch 
upon one point which was raised by the distinguished Member of the Swa- 
tantra Party, Prof. Ruthnaswamy. What he said was that the primary at- 
tention was to basic industries and the effects of this help were not available 
to the general people, to the average run of the people, to the agriculturists 
and the rural population. 

1 would humbly request him to ponder over this thing. What are the re- 
quirements of an agriculturist today? I myself am an agriculturist. I do not 
know whether Prof. Ruthnaswamy was abo a peasant or not. I was born 
in a small village; I was brought up in a peasant family. And I can tell you 
the basic requirements of a peasant today, whether he is in Punjab or 
Haryana or Andhra Pradesh or Maharashtra or Tamil Nadu. His require- 
ment is to modernise agriculture. His basic requirement is that be should 
get more fertilizer, he should' have the benefit of the latest agricultural re- 
search, he should have the benefit of pesticides, he should have the mecha- 
nical means like tractors, and he should have lift pumps. Can we produce 
all these basic materials unless we have got steel, unless we have got ferti- 
lizers, unless we have got electricity to run the pumps? So, in a sense, the 
economy is so complicated or so inter-dependent that any basic advance in 
the rural sector or in the consumer sector is not possible today unless we 
give attention to the basic requirements. 
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Even in cottage industries, what do we require? We require machine tools, 
we require small machines, wc require electric power, and sve require 
mctab— ferrous and non-ferrous. And the lUt that I read out shows that 
attention Is going to be given to the production of these, even to expand 
production of these things. I would like to say that this conflict between the 
consumer industry and the heavy industry is a slogan about which wc 
should be very, very careful in a developing society. The highly industria- 
lised countries will always continue to din in our cars that wc should sleep 
over the basic industry and we should concentrate on consumer industries. 
The inexorable lesson of history is that ue cannot have worthwhile consu- 
mer industries unless we give attention to the basic industries. In fact, one 
flows from the other. Now I am not adumbrating the general economic 
policy. But these are the features which shouldbe quite dear to every Hon. 
Member of this House. They are quite clear to me because I have had the 
good fortune under the control of this House to handle several economic 
Ministries. So, for this reason, it is very necessary to give attention to these 
basic industries— metals, machisves, power, feriiliiers and chemical indus- 
tries. \Vithout these, any talk of worthwhile consumer industry is certainly 
not feasible. And we should also remeniber that ours ts not a country with 
a small population. We have the responsibility to sers’e more than 550 million 
people- Can we serve them with their normal requirements of steel? An 
agriculturist does require a piece of steel in every plough that he uses. He 
does require steel when he insiak his electric pump. He does require elect- 
ric power to energize that pump. He does require oil if the electricity is 
not (here to run the pump. So, these are the things aboutwhich we are 
seeking collaboration. 

ShriMahavir TTAonThc Hon. Minister has putthecase very well and very 
convindngiy. Bat there is one clarification which 1 would like to have 
from him. In all these industries and other matters, the Russian experts 
ate invited and they will come. Have you made sure that the financial 
or other control of these industries would not be interfered with by the 
Russians? 


Sardar Swaran Sjvch: This is a very valid point. And I would like to say, 
based on my own experience, that we not only make ample provision for 
• this but we are abo very, very jealous to safeguard our right to control the 
finances and the management. 1 would like to cite only one example. 
When 1 was the Steel Minister, for the Bhilai Plant, a very distinguished 
steel engineer of very outstanding stature was deputed by the Soviet Union 
to head the Soviet team. He W so wdl-knowa and so outsWnding in his 
own wuntry that today he is the Vice-Prime hiinistcr in the USSR. Mr. 
Dimshits. In his very first meeting wUh me. he asked me as to what the 
organisation tias going to be. I told him that I would benefit by his advice 
aM '^oMdo whatever he suggested. It u very interesung. he said 
t "y administrative or financial 

matters which were entirely our own concern. He said that his function 
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desirous of expanding the base and ambit of our exports— if w c want that 
this should be spread into industrial goods— we must know the rcquircincnu 

of other countries in order to be able to sell those goods. 

And it is here that, with the agrcemcot, thclwo sides will remain in touch 
with each other in the planning field and in other fields. To know it preci- 
sely, it is the field in which we can step up our production which will be 
acceptable to both. This is a quite siraighiforwaid thing. Nothing secret 
about it and it is rather surprising that anything fishy should be read 
into it. 

Then the usual warning ofprophnsof doom and despair , what will happen 
if the things go wrong? I am proceeding on the basis that we will sec that 
the things do not go wrong. It is one of our jobs to sec that we proceed 
correctly. Of course, maybe that things can go wrong and they are able to 
build up arguments and then say we have told you what will happen- No 
country can form its opinion on the basis of ‘things will go wrong*. It is the 
function of the Government and the administration to keep their eyes open 
and tee that things do not go wrong and, ihcretorc, to basea policy on such 
fear and on such suspicion is totally w'rong and without any justification 
whatsQver. 


NeiOKBOURtNO CoU.STRItS 

Mr. Qeputy Chairman, I know that 1 muu finish within the next few min- 
utes. Therefore, I will quickly say a few words more about our neighboun. 

I did touch upon this matter tn my opening remarks as to the policy we have 
been pursuing over the years, a consistent policy of befriending our neigh- 
bours and I can claim that we have succeeded reasonably well in our efforis 
in this direction. Look at our present relations with Bangladesh— political 
and economic. Look at the relations between India and Burma. \Ve are 
quiedy discussing rather sensitive matters like demarcation of the boun- 
dary* The world does not know about it. We arc bilaterally trying to resol- 
ve it. There have been exebangea of delegations between Burma and India 
to strengthen the economic content of our relationship. I myself led such a 
delegation some time back. There have been exchanges orminisierial dele- 
gations in wluch there were several experts from Burma's side, who spent 
two weeks in our country- Take our relations with our northern neighbours, 
Bhutan and Nepal. We have got excellent relations, both in the economic, 
and political fields. Take out relations with Sri Lanka. Notwithstanding the 
discordant voices that arc raised from lime to time, it is a fact that we have 
entered into an agreement which settles the future of a number of persons 
ofln^n origin. Some will get Sri Lanka ritUemhip, irtben we have agreed 
to toke back atxording to the agreed phased programme. These are the 
. , ! . Take our relations with Afghanistan. welcome that 

Mghaimun in their best judgment have decided now to function as the 
Repubhc of Afghanisun. We welcome these changes because it is their own 
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concern. \Vc have excellent relations with Afghanistan. One of their very 
senior leaders came to India. I myself paid a visit to Kabul only a couple 
of months back and I was greatly satisfied with the determination of the 
new Government of Afghanistan to strengthen their sovereignty, their inde- 
pendence and to improve the economic lot of the people in Afghanistan. 
There is such a complete understanding between us and Afghanistan on all 
matters. 

I want that our relations with other ndghbours should also be good and 
this is the policy we have been consbtcntly pursuing. I have already touch- 
ed upon our relations with and our dTortsto normalise relations with Pakis- 
tan, with China. We have every time expressed our desire to improve rela- 
tions. IVell, we have not got ‘Kissingers* in India and you will have to be 
content with what I am because I have to look after the relationship but I 
would like to assure you that this is a matterperhaps in which some reci- 
procity is necessary. 


Kissinger’s Visit 

Now about Mr. Kissinger’s visit, he is a good friend of mine, I like some 
of his unorthodox methods but let us not foiget— as I reminded Shri Goray 
because he raised this matter on an earlier occasion also— that it will be 
wrong to imagine that any great magic was done by Dr. Kissinger’s hop 
from Pakistan toPekingwhen heundertookhisfirstvisit. That was preceded 
by long years of quiet diplomacy between the two countries. We are per- 
haps less quiet because we have got near normal reJationsbecause we have 
got embassies of both countries functioning in Peking and in Delhi. We have 
contacts in other capitals also. So we do not dramatise our relations with 
China. Only if both countries show rcciprociiy can relations improve and 
we shall not hesitate to take advantage of the possibility of improving rela- 
tions but any over-anxiety or just repeating it ad nauseam I am sure will not 
advance the objective which might be before some of the Hon. Members. 

West Asia 

Having said this I would like to rciieralc our clear policy on West Asia 
because that was again a matter which was touched upon in rathera circui- 
tous manner by some of the critics. This is an area of cooSset and we have 
taken a consistent stand. I want to make sure that the strength of our stand 
is not whittled down by these discordant voices and I would, therefore, like 
to reiterate our clear position in this respect. As I have already said on two 
occasions, there arc in the West Aria situation some hopeful (rends. There 
is a cease-fire; at the present moment it b there although at times it appears 
very precarious. On the wider issues of durable peace, negotiations have 
been taking place in various capitals. There arc some hints or suggestions 
that peace talks might commence shortly. Towards the end orNovember, 
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there was an Arab Heads of Stales and Governmenls mteUng in Algiers, 
with a view to co-ordinating Arab action towards the just setUement of the 
West Asia problem. %Vc have been kept iadose and constant touch with the 
situation and our Arab friends have been in constant consultation with us, 
both in the United Nations and elsewhere, incur capital and in the Arab 
capitals. We arc glad that besides strong diplomatic support we were able 
to offer some material support to them, and we were able to send some sup- 
plies, medicines and doctors, etc., both to Egypt and to Syria. 

The military might of Israel, andtheir temporary successes in 1948, 1956 
and 1967, resulted in the long-term conadcrations of statesmanship being for- 
gotten. Vf care sorrytViatsdtti each conflict in the Middlt,East,\n the ensuing 
negotiations, expediency and the desire to acquire more real estate over- 
shadowed the considerations of justice, equity, peace and stability. The 
result has been a continuing crisis and a continuing tragedy not only for 
West Asia but for the entire civilized world. 

The arrogance of Israel and the support she has received from her mighty 
friends, the House is aware, had driven the Palestinians to measures of des- 
peration. Mr. Abraham had rightly drawn attention to the miserable con- 
dition of the Palestinians who have been expelled from their homeland in 
a manner unprecedented in history. Our views on this matter can leave no 
room for doubt. The rights of the Palestinians must be restored and their 
homeland assured to them. Our altitude towards this situation in this con- 
flict >1 based on Arm and unalterable prindples. These are principles not 
only of equity and justice and steadfast friendship and solidarity but also 
principles ofinternational law and behaviour. 1 can do no better than quote 
what the Prime Minister has said on this subject. I quote: 

Our sympathies for the Arabs ate for two reasons. First, they arc our cen- 
turies old friends and secondly their lemtorics have been occupied follow- 
ing the Israeli aggression. We have certain principles and the whole 
world knows India has never compromised on principles. Our relations 
with the Arabs are centuries old and these ties are not frivolous bonds of 
friendship. They arc old and solid. We have always stood for the vaca- 
tion of territories occuptd by aggression, itrrspertive of the countries 
involved. 

I would like to add one more thought. We are indeed anxious that peace and 
stability in West Asia are ensured. We arc anxious that recourse to the con- 
ference table, rather than arbitramcat oCweapoiw, should succeed there. 
Our commitroeni to justiceis there. Our support for the Arabs is well known. 
To Israel we must sound a note of cautiors. Israel should draw the lessons 
of history and should see the writing on the wall. Already in the last few 
weeks Israel has become more and more isolated in Asia and in Africa, also 
in Europe. Look at the joint statement issued by the Ministers of the Euro- 
pean Community. Look at the last sutement issued by Japan. I.ook at the 
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several African countries which have broken off diplomatic relations with 
Israel. This process can go very much further and it will not be in the 
interests of Israel herself to force the non-aligned countries into takingfur- 
ther steps to ensure justice and peace for the entire region. We must and we 
shall do all we can to ensure that peace with honour is restored to the West 
Asian region. 


USA 

Sir, now I will say a few words, before I close, about our relations with 
the United States of America. The House may recall that a little over a 
year ago, on 30 November 1972, I stated in the ^Rajya Sabha that we 
would do everything in our power to normalise and strengthen our relations 
with the United States on the basis of equality, reciprocity and mutual res- 
pect. I am glad to be able to say that in thepost.1971 period both India and 
the United States have made conscious and deliberate efforts to ensure that 
our mutual relations improve. I was able in the month of October to have 
discussions with the new Secretary of State, Dr. Henry Kissinger, in 
Washington. We have also noted that in his testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in September, 1073 Dr. Kissinger recognised 
India’s role as of special importance in the developing world whose growth 
and stability is essential to peace and stability in South Asia. In this con* 
nection, it is pertinent to point out that negotiations on settlement of the 
question of PL-480 funds arc making satisfactory progress and we hope 
that this question would soon be resolved to the mutual satisfaction of the 
two sides. Our assessment is that Indo-US relations have entered a phase 
where a constructive, cooperative and mature relationship can be built up 
between the two countries. 

On two recent occasions we have reiterated that durable peace in this 
region continues to be the prime objective of our policy, not only in the sub- 
continent, not only with Pakistan, but peace generally in this region. ^Ve 
are gratified to note that our American friends have a better appreciation 
of this policy, including the fact that supply of arms to Pakistan, whether 
directly or indirectly, can be a major element impeding the process of 
normalisation. 

It is our earnest hope that, keeping in view the steady improvement in 
the situation in the subcontinent, the U.S. Government will take all steps 
to help the process and not take measures which adversely affect it. 

Iran 

Sir, I would now very briefly say something about Iran. I would like to 
give the information about our relationship with Iran. I am happy to be 
able to say that the Foreign Minister of Iran, Dr. Abbas Ali Khalatbary, 
will be with us next week. The House svill recall that I had paid a visit to 
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Iran in July. This should indicate bow snsUined and continuing the dialogue 
between Iran and India has aU along been. Both Govcrninems bclie\c 
there should be a close and continuing dialogue beiwccn us. The political, 
economic, cultural and other relations betveen Insha and Iran has-c been 
growing satisEaaorily. \Ve shah to the very near faiurc be holing another 
mteting of the Joint Economic Co mm i s sion in which economic and tndu^ 
trial coHaboration will be reviewed and new projects discussed- ^\c consi- 
der Iran a neighbour and hdr to a common historical, lingmstic and 
cultural hcriuge. At times some doubu have been expressed cither on Iranian 
motivations towards us or our attitude loivards them- I am glad to be able 
to say that despite such insinuations both countries have not allowed their 
bilateral relations to be aHcctccL Both Iran and India subscribe to the policy 
of crcatlrig a Zone olPeace inthe Indian Ocean free from great power pre- 
sence and rivalries. In this context of peaceful co-operation, we shall oa our 
side do evtrj-thing to stiengihen our lies vriih Iran, 

hfe. Deputy Chairman, Sir, wriihin the short time at my disposal I have 
tried to touch upon some important aspccu tS mir foreign policy and I have 
tried to meet some of the potou that have been raised- I hope that the 
policy which we are pursuing w-iU receive the support of the entire House. 


97. Foreiga MioUter, Swaxas Singh** Reply to Debate eo lnter> 
national Skoatioa, I/ok Sablia» 21 Decnober 1973,* 

^Fl^a T«t> 

\Ve hada full debate yesterday on the iniemaiionalrituation and I would, 
m my rej^y, endeavour to cover some of the points that have been raised 
in the course of the debate. Much as I would like to repJy in detail to many 
matters that have been raised by Hon. Members, it will not be possible for 
me to do so because of paudry of time. But I w ould like to assure the Hon. 
Members that 1 have greatly benefited by their comment* and by their ob- 
servation* and 1 wM try to derive the iriaTimnm benefit from the mature 
idea* and suggesrions shat they have made. 

In ihi* debate Members from the Opposition Benches a* well as my 
colleagues from our Party have touched upon •ome important points. 

Almost ail the leaden of the Opposition Panics have spoken and some 
of the doubu that were attempted to be raised on some viral usstfs have 
beeneScttively replied toby my coUeaguo oa ihi* tide and my Usk to that 
extend has been very much lightened. 

BAXQX,ADatH 

About the international siu^ioa our first thought should go to countries in 
tAir region. In this connection, I WMtId like once again to draw the aticn- 
*F*rtifn Jittember ISTSfip. mUIS. 
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tlon or the House to the great progress that Bangladesh has made over two 
years of Us sovereign independent existence on IGth December this year. 
These two years have seen what a tremendous progress in ail fields has been 
made by Bangladesh. Human memory is short butitwasjusttwoyearsago, 
on the I6th December, 1071, (hat Bangladesh emerged as a free indepen* 
dent country. Ten million Bangladesh citizens had taken refuge in India and, 
according to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, another twenty miiiion had been dis- 
placed from their homes and hearths. /Ml the refugees have gone back. In 
fact, they returned to Bangladesh bclbre the year 1072 was out and the float- 
ing population of Bangladesh is, by and large, now settled and they are pur- 
suing their normal avocation. 

These two years have seen Bangladesh adopting a democratic Constitution 
based on Parliamentary system. They have enlbrced that Constitution and the 
elections have been completed; the administration is acting according to the 
democratic methods with the objective of sircngihening democracy and 
secularism — those processes have taken deep roots in Bangladesh. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman has emerged as theJcaderwhohasprovidcdstabilityand 
philosophy to the new country, Bangladesh, and we rejoice at the great strides 
and progress that have been made by the people of Bangladesh. 

It is always proper to remember, when we talk of progress, the immense 
sacrifices tvhich people of Bangladesh have gone through. Many people had 
to lay down their lives for Bangladesh; our own Indian soldiers, members 
of the security Ibrces, shed their blood to defend India’s sovereignty and also 
to defend the freedom and sovereignty of Bangladesh. 1 would like to take 
this opportunity of paying my homage toihe memory of all those who made 
their supreme sacrifice, who laid down their lives and who underwent many 
sulTerings. The situation in Bangladesh is stabilised in the political seme and 
the Government and people arc now engaged in the mighty task of restruc- 
turing their war ravaged economy. They have made considerable progress. 
Great deal has still to be done and wc wish them well. Our friendship with 
tltem is of an abiding character and it is a matter of great satisfaction for 
us to note that Sheikh Mujibur Rahman has, from time to time, made very 
clear and categorical slatementslo the effect that Bangladesh friendship with 
India is the basic cornerstone In the policy of Bangladesh in inter- 
national affairs and we rejoice to recall this state of happy relationship bet- 
ween Bangladesh and India. 


Pakistan 

Now, coming to Pakistan, I would like to bring the information about our 
relations up to date. From time to time, I have been keeping the House 
informed about the salient features of our relationship with Pakistan. 

After the signing of the Delhi Agreement, the process of three-way re- 
patriation commenced on the I9th September. Up to the 17ih December, 
a total of 134,328 persons have been repatriated to their respective coun- 
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tries. This includes as many as 36.474 PakUtani prisoners of war and civi- 
lian internees in India. \Vc have every hope ia this way of resolving this 
humanitarian problem affecting so many individuals m a mutually satisfac- 
tory manner. 

In accordance with the Delhi Agreement, the problem of 195 prisoners 
of war has to be taken up in a tripartite meeting between Bangladesh, India 
and Pakistan, it being understood that Bangladesh can participate in such 
a meeting only on the basis of sovereign equality- Therefore, the ball is in 
Pakistan's court to create the necessary conditions for Bangiadesh’s partici- 
pation so that this matter can be discussed and resolved amicably. For this, 
it is not necessary to wait till the entire process of repatriation is completed, 
as it is provided for in para 3(V1I) of the Delhi Agreement that this tri- 
partite meeting can take place earlier if it is so agreed. 

Now, we have seen reported statements by Pakistani leaders to the effect 
that Bangladesh cannot be recognised till certain preconditions are fulfilled 
like the return of all war prisoners, presumably including 195 and suspen- 
sion of proposed trials by Bangladesh. It seems hardly &tr on the part 
of Pakistani leaders to talk of pre-conditions when all these matters were 
discussed before the Delhi Agreement was signed which provides for a tri- 
partite meeting with the participation of Bangladesh as a sovereign equal. 
We would, therefore, sincerely hope that the Pakistan Government would 
see its way to fulfilling its commitment under the Delhi Agreement. 

We are glad that Pakistan has at lass withdrawn its complaint on the 195 
prisonen of war from the World Court. Pakistan should now take action 
in accordance with the Delhi Agreement. 

I have repeatedly said in this House that both India and Pakistan stand 
committed to the implementation of the Simla Agreement. While we have 
had occasions to draw the attention of Pakistan Government to some of the 
statements and actions of (heir leaders which in our view were not in tune 
with the spirit and the objective of the Simla Agreement, the Pakistan 
Gos-ernment have so far responded by reiterating their faith and their alle- 
giance to this agreement and the principles enshrined in it. The question, 
therefore, arises, what is preventing the imjdementallon of certain norma- 
lisation measures such as resumption of commurueaxions, air links, travel, 
trade and cultural exchanges between the two countrie$?Thcse are the items 
mentioned in para 3, discussion* on which can begin any time Pakistan 
desires. We on our side arc willing and ready to start these discussions at 
the earliest moment. On our part, we had made it clear to Pakistan soon 
after the completion of delineation and withdrawal of troops from occupied 
terr, tones that uc were prepared for bUatcral discussions on these Usucs. 
Surely, there can be no doubt that u is in the mutual irUercst of Pakistan 
ai^ India and in the micrcii of the vast number of people in the two coun- 
tries ,f there u no funher deby in ibis matter and fresh agreements are 
wo^ed out to resume these links between the two countries in so many 
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This would alio give riie to grrairr conHiience and improve the ntmus* 
phrrc which would fAciliiuie iheiaik of ditcusting morecumpiicaled issues. 

I have aUo seen press rqsoru about the remarks of rakulant Icailcrs 
suggesting ilut India has ignored Pakistan's proposal for reduction ofdc* 
fence forces. This is quite a misleading statement. P.-skisiani leaders arc well 
aware th.it P.xkistan hericlf is spending as much as 50 per cent of her 
national budget and as much as 9 per cent <»f her CNP^boscd on lost year’s 
budget figures) on military expenditure. Despite her much greater need due 
to extensive Ixiiderx, apart from the border with Pakistan and long coast* 
line. India is spending much less prop.>rlmnately on defence. However, we 
have never been averse to having any discussion on any subject with Pakis- 
tan, but the fact remains that the pre-requisite for meaningful discussions 
on defence nuiiers is the cslablishniriil of durable pe.iee in accortlMCC with 
the .Simla Agreement. 

The recent stalemeius of P.ikiitani leaders on Kashmir to which we had 
taken exception, her enures to acquire more and more weapons far in ex- 
cess of her reasonable requirements, despite the existing high order of mili* 
lary s{>cnding and her continued negative attitude on Bangladesh, a reality 
which Pakistan can ill-aiTord to ignore, are obvious contraJictioni in I'akii* 
lan'i postures on this subject. However, we are always willing and ready, 
which we have deinomirated on earlier occasions, to take concrete steps 
for further normalisation of relations between India and Pakistan and for 
taking steps fur establishment of durable peace. 

Or It £mNc to »oot;Ki 

Now 1 will say a few words about our relations with our otlicr inunediate 
ur close neighbours. With Nepal aiwl Bhutan, where there are two young 
Kings lucking after these two countries, our rciatiunsarc excellent. Our eco- 
nomic relations with Nepal are growing from strength to strength, our co- 
operation wiih Nepal for strenglhrniiig their economy and for providing 
number of amenities and social services continues, and we have made our 
contribution to the development of Nepal. 

With Bhutan as well wc have developed very friendly relation which arc 
Jn the mutual interest of both Bhutan and India. Bhutan has now been a 
member of the United Nations for some years and the Bhutanese delegat- 
ions along with the delegations of other sovereign independent countries, 
members of the UN. are making their contribution in the imernational 
forumin an admirable manner. Wc wish them every success. We will con- 
tinue to have friendly relations which are in the mutual interest and benefit 
of our two countries. 

With Burma, wc have been able to strengthen our relations even more. 

I myself, with a liigh-powcred delegation consisting of our representatives 
from many economic Ministries, paid a visit to Burma and I had for the 
first time visited places outside Rangoon also. Wc Iiad the visit of their 
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Minuter who came to India with several other persons dealing with econo- 
mic maiicTS in Burroa. and the Burmese delegation visited several places 
in cur country. It is my expcaation that as a result of these contacts our 
bilateral economic relations, rclaiioos in the industrial field, mineral field 
and so on will be strengthened further. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to us that with Burma we have always had very friendly relations and a 
very friendly border where co-operation and quiet and friendship prevail, 
and we greatly value our old friendship ssith Burma. 

With Sri Lanha, vc have had very good rclaiioos. There have been 
several high level visits, and 1 would like to inform the House that we arc 
mptciing Mrs. Eandaianaike, the Prime Minister of Sti Lanka, to be with 
us in the month of January, most probably at the lime of our Republic 
Day celebrations. I am sure that this will further strengthen the friendly 
relations that exist between India and Sri Lanka. 

Coming to Afghanistan, I would like to lake this opportunity of welcom- 
ing the establishment of the Republic of Afghanistan The President of the 
new Republic, Sardar Mohammed Daod, is known to us as a great and 
ccfurageous Itadtr, who was for several years the Prime Minister of Afgha- 
nistan. 1 myself paid a visit to Afghanistan in return for a vuit that had 
been undertaken by a very high-powered political leader of Afghanistan to 
India. I was greatly stiuck by the determination of the Afghan leadership 
to strengthen their sovereignty, to strengthen their independence, and to 
undertake measures which might improve thelol of tiie people of Afghanis- 
tan. Our friendship with our Afghan brethren has been traditional, and we 
share many ideas in the international field which are identical, and this pro- 
vides the basis for further strengthening of our relations with Afghanistan. 

About Iran, another neighbour on the other side of Pakistan, I nead hard- 
ly remind the Hon. .Members of the ties of history, language and culture 
with Iran, and I am glad to be able to report to the House that last week 
we had with us the Foreign Minister of Iran; a cultural agreement was also 
signed under which our educational and technical exchanges will be further 
intensified. The fundamental interests of our two countries do not need to 
come into any conflict or clash- Our discussions with the Foreign Minister 
of Iran made u clear that both side* can and must work together for ensur- 
ing greater stability in our region and In Asia as a whole. Our exchanges 
of views have led to a far better understanding between us and have remo- 
ved some inisgivings which may in the past have arisen, and such as have 
appeared in the press also from lime to time. This visit and my last visit to 
Tehran, it is my belief, wtU result m a future rclationshipbctwccn us onlhc 
baiU of a clearer appreciation and increased confidence regarding each 
other's policies and objectives. In the economic Geld, there Is considerable 
for expanding our cooperation. The Joint Economic Commission 
of the two counine* will be meeting in the middle of the next month 
m Delhi led by a senior Iraman Minister. Collaboration in oil refineries 
and pctrrxrhemicaU, we believe, can be brought about to a grcaicf extent 
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been said. As a matter of fact, I need not say much about this. The out- 
come of the visit is incorporated in several agreements. I took the earliest 
opportunity to place those agreements on the Table of the House. 

The relationship between India and the Soviet Union ever since our in- 
dependence has been one of firm friendship, based on principles, and this 
friendship has stood the test of time. This is the basic thing that we have 
to remember. It was rather amusing for some Hon. Members to express 
certain misgivings — and the misgivings are not based on any experience in 
the past, mind you, but some sort of feeling — that perhaps the relationship 
is becoming so strong that it may have some implications or become a 
source of concern to us in the future. This, if I may say, is not a correct 
way of looking at a problem of this nature. If I may say, experience is the 
best argument in such circumstances. We have been independent for the 
last 27 years. Now, during this period, on ali vital political issues, we have 
ahvays liad the Soviet support at most critical moments. I need not recount. 
The important point is that on Kashmir, wherever the question arose in 
any international forum, including the United Nations, on Goa, on war with 
Pakistan, on all these political issues, there has been a strong and consis- 
tent support of the Soviet Union to us. 

Now, I put the question straight: Can you recall any moment where this 
close relationship may have been used by the Soviet Union to embarrass 
us on any issue, political or otherwise, either internal or external? 

First, on the political issues, it is quite clear that therehas been a consis- 
tent and clear support from the Soviet Union. Then you take, for instance, 
the economic issues, their collaboration with us in the economic field, in 
the establishment of several projects in our country. I myselfhave been asso- 
ciated with several such projects. Further, you take, for instance, thegrow- 
ing volume of trade between our two countries. In both these fields, they 
have never tried to impose any pattern in our economic development. They 
have shown their willingness to cooperate with us, in giving us the equip- 
ment, in giving us the technology, in giving us such other help as we re- 
quire. They have never insisted that we should do it in this form or that 
form. They have always tried to conform to our suggestions in the establish- 
ment of plants, whether it is a steel plant or a heavy electrical plant or it 
is for Uje establishment of a power project or it is for search of oil or any 
other cooperation in the basic industrial fields. How do we then say that 
they are likely by this cooperation, in any way, to have an influence on us 
which might be against our interests? This is certainly not the correct way 
of saying things. 

Again, it was said, not perhaps so much by any people here, by many of 
the Western press people who were indulging in a hobby that when Mr. 
Brezhnev comes here, he will ask us to sign this or to sign that. I cannot 
help recounting my own encounter with a group of t\vo such foreign cor- 
respondents, very high placed, who came and had an interview with me, 
about two or three days before the aaualdate of Mr. Brezhnev’s visit. They 
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asVedmc, •%Yhai Uyour cxptcjai)c.n?\Vhal»go5nglo happen?’ I gave than 
a reply t^bich is known to you and which ha* been juslihed by our subse- 
quent ctpcrience. Then, at the end. they said. ‘Mr- Miiilsier, do yous»anl 
to give us the impression that our Head Office has spent all the money for 
us to undertake this journey to India only to hear this sort of thing about 
it? \\'e can as well knowr this thing whenwe are sitting in our officcs.’They 
WCTC out to see something unusual.somcthing spectacular, happening. And 

the disappointmem is that nothing spectacular from their point of' iew hap- 
pened which could really form a very inicrcsling or sensational story. AN e 
cannot help them ifwe cannot produce a story which hits their headline 
according to their own liking. 

I would like to say that we should be careful while assessing our rela- 
tions with such a tried friend as iheUSSR. NVe should triew* it in the pro- 
per perspective and try to understand the importance of that relationship. 

NVhat is the type of our relationship with the Soviet Union es'cn in the 
economic field? 

I would like to say that we can say with a certain measure of pride that 
almost anything of importance that wc have obtained from the Soviet 
Union by way of any machinery, say, ibr a steel plant or heavy electrical 
Cactory or most of the other equipment, almost everything, we hate pur- 
chased at a negotiated price, almost at world price. NS'e are committed to 
pay for everything that we have purchased (sora them. It is true that there 
was a gift on one occasion of certalo equipment— I think, the total value 
was abcAtt Rs. 2 ctores or something of that order — certsdn farm machi- 
nery when we were starting a new farm. a State farm; we got that free. But 
our reUtiomhip is such that we have purchased all the machinery and we 
are repaying the amounts. 

Take our trade. We get their goods and wc arc selling our goods at mar- 
k« pnee. If purchasing goods from any country at a price which is com- 
parable, wluch is competitive, cur paying the pricevbtteoE. our getting the 
price for the goods that wc export aod ibeir paying us the price for the 
thin^ that vre supply, if this iscrossing the permissible limit, then I should 


say that the real mcamngoftbescexptessions has been lost by those people 
who raised this point. This U the type of relationship b«v.cen these two 
countries. 1 think, it is a clean departure from the type of large gifts that 
are being fioated in the international txtmmumty in their rrialiomhip b«- 
ween several other countries. We have taken a conscious, natural decision 
of paying for everything that we get. including the defence equipment that 
we hate obta.ned from the Soviet Union or from certain other coururics. 
y wVi not W any hesKatton to get military equipment which is necessary 

for our defence andseoirity from any source whatsoever. But wc have not 
acci^ed any gifts from the Sovirt Unlou intius field. Whatever eqmpment 
wc have obtained we have p^d for it. So. I would like to repudiate, most 
strongly, any su suggestion. In a^owingeconomic relationship of mutual 
mie,„.-I ,f „ i„„caol [„ ,1,* 
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Zaire (Congo). Then \\c arc expmipg the PrimeMmjslcrofNewZcalat^ on 

ihc a7\h of this month- In the month of January we are expecting President 
Tito as also Mrs. Bandaranaike. 

Now, let my friends on the opposite side go over this list and see for them- 
selves what a cross-section of the world it represents— representatives from 
\Vest European countries, East European countries, our Asian neighbours, 
friends from Africa and our non-aligned friend like Yugoslavia. So, this is 
the type of relaitomhip that we devdop. To say that wc are developing our 
relations in such a manner that we arc concentrating our efforts only in one 
direction is not correct. While sayingthal, it will be wrong for us at anytime 
to be on the defensive. While we want to have good relations with all coun- 
tries, I have always been opposed very strongly to this approach of equi- 
distance for the sake of equi-distancc. Wc must, as a mature nation, be able 
to distinguish who are ouf real friends, who is the friend who has stood 
with us and which is the friend who will really stand with us. It is this 
approach which, unfortunately, is sometimes ignored. 

Asian Coh-ective Szcuaity 

Any country that ignores this fundamental approach is likely to ignore its 
own interests. Apart from other matters, the interesting topic of Asian col- 
lective security has aha come up for comments in this House. I was some- 
what amused to &nd that there was a resolution tabled by our comrade, a 
Member of the Comntucust Party of India. When the resolution wascoming 
up for discussion, he thought that this was a matter which could perhaps 
be discussed when the debate comes up. Then, there were several Hon. 
Members, whom I won’t name, all of us know, who were opposing this 
withdrawal and insisted that it should be discussed. 

I am glad that the opportunity has now come for discussing this matter. 
I would like to make some comments on this in the light of this debate. 

The question ofthe Soviet proposal for Asian collective security had come 
up in the speeches of various Hon. Members. The General Secretary, Mr. 
Brexhnev, in his address to Members of Parliament of two Houses had 
explained the Soviet concept of collective security in Asia. 

I need not go into details since most Members present here had listened 
to Mr. Brezhnev’s speech. The operative part of what he had said on the 
subject was that this is an idea worth discussing with a view to strengthen- 
ing peace and security in the Asian subcontinent. The present debate may 
perhaps be regarded as a commencement of discussion on this subject. Hon. 
Members have commented on this idea and I have benefitted from their 
views. The emergence of Asia as an area of peace and tranquillity as a re- 
sult of relaxation of tension is a desirable objective. However, we have to 
keep in view the situation as it prewiU in Asia and the political complexity 
in the continent of Asia. 

The situation in Indo-China has not yet stabilised. In Cambodia, the war 
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situation is still continuing. In South Vietnam also, there have been alle- 
gations of violations of the Paris Agreement. In the Indian subcontinent, 
the process of normalisation is still to make satisfactory progress. Pakistan 
continues to pursue the negative policy of not recognising the reality of 
Bangladesh. In West Asia, the Arab-Israel conflict has reappeared within 
a period of six years. Arab territory is continued to be occupied by Israel 
and the Palestinians still remain without a homeland. 

Obviously, it will take considerable time to find a solution of all these 
problems. Moreover, there are two military groupings in Asia — the CENTO 
and SEATO. All these aspects arc not palatable to the people of Asia. We 
would like these trends to be reversed and mutual confidence to be estab- 
lished. Any proposal which brings about such a result would be welcome 
to us. Our own thinking is that an adherence to such principles as renuncia- 
tion of the use of force, peaceful co-existence, respect for sovereignty of all 
countries, non-interference in internal aflairs and broad development of 
econoinic and other cooperation on the basis of equality and mutual benefit 
will assist such a process. 

I may assure the House that it is Government of India’s belief that an 
atmosphere of friendship and peace can prevail not by means of military 
blocs; nor by any system ofgroupingofcountries directed against any other 
country or group of countries but through goodwill and cooperation. More 
intensive cooperation in the economic field in the first instance would help 
in strengthening mutuality of interests amongst countries of the region. 
These are the objectives that are before us and we believe that if we con* 
tinue to pursue these objectives, and if we succeed in creating an atmos- 
phere where these objectives are broadly accepted by the countries in the 
region, there may be an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity in Asia. His- 
torically, let us remember that Europe has taken something like 28 or 29 
years before they could convene a conference in Helsinki for the first time, 
a Conference on Security and Cooperation. It was possible for them to do 
so after the conclusion ofsome very important agreements or treaties like the 
Moscow Treaty between the USSR and FRG, and then the various Treaties 
and Agreements between GDR and FRG. It was after all these treaties had 
been concluded that an atmosphere was created where Europe, East and 
West, could sit together for the first lime and could talk of peace and security, 
not of wars, not of conflicts but of cooperation. So, we should not be afraid 
of these ideas merely because they come from one country or another. 

In this particular case, this idea comes from the leader of a friendly coun- 
try, and, thcrefore.we should view it in the spirit in which it is offered and 
not try to say that there may be some catch in it or there may be something 
hidden in it. I think ever since our Indqjendence we have developed enough 
of maturity and understanding of the complexities of international life and 
we have to sec what is in our best interest and what is in the best interests 
of Asia, and we should be prepared to study carefully any new ideas that 
might be floated from any quarter whatsoever- 
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I would like to recall that our own Prime Minister in her tour of South 
East Asia had put forward a suggestion for sUhilUing peace in the South 
East Asian region, where all the countries in that region could get together 
and enter into an agreement to respect each other’s sovereignty, and this 
should be guarairtecd by other important counuics in the region and even out- 
side the region. So, these are the ideas which will continue to be with us and 
we should try to deal with them in a deep manner, trying to understand 
the implications thereof, and we should not react in a superficial manner. 
I cannot understand the arguments put forward by muted critics; I call 
them muted critics because there is nothing on which they can criticise. If 
they offer muted criticism, I cannot answer such a criticism. India has de- 
monstrated enough of independence in dealing with such situations and all 
that I can say is that if earlier experience is any guide, we will certainly 
look after our best interests. 


Husak’s Visit 

There was also the visit of the General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Chechoslovakia and 1 would like lo say a few words about that visit, 
Sympailiy and friendship between India and Czechoslovakia date back many 
years before India’s independence. Since the establishment of diplomatic 
lelaiions between India and CzechcAlovakia in 1948, there has been a very 
healthy and positive development of our relations In all fields. High level 
exchanges of visit have contributed greatly in this regard. As Hon. Mem- 
bers are aware, our Prime Minister had visited Czechoslovakia last year. 
In May this year, I paid a visit to Prague at the invitation of the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister. Our President had also been in Czechoslovakia in 
October this year. The visit of Dr. Husak, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia from December 3 to 9, 1973, is the latest 
in these high level exchanges of visits. Since this was his first visit lo our 
country, wc axe glad that he was able to visit some of our cities, Agra, Hy- 
derabad, Bangalore, Trivandrum and Bombay, and lo see some of our in- 
du-strial atvd cultural centres. Wc arc happy to receive him in our midst 
since he is known not oitly for iheoutstandingleadership which he has given 
to the Czechoslovak people in their task of socialist construction and for the 
contribution that Czechoslovakia has made towarxis strengthening of peace 
and detente in Europe but also for his humane approach to finding solutions 
to problems. 

In this context, we wannly welcome the signing on December ll after the 
return of Dr. Husak to Prague of the Treaty of Normalisation of Relations 
between Czechoslovakia attd FRG by which the Munich Pact has been put 
out of the way thereby closing once for all the chapter of World War II. 

The joint India-CzcchoslovakU dedaratbn signed on December 5 has 
paid a tribute to India’s peaceful foreign poUcy based on non-alignment and 
the principles of peaceful co-exiiience- The Czechoslovak side also expres- 
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sed iheir appreciation of India’s untiring efforts seeking to achieve a dur- 
able peace in the Indian subcominent. India reiterated her appreciation of 
the constructive role played by Czechoslovakia in promoting peaceful and 
cooperative relations amongst the States of the European continent. 

During Dr. Husak’s visit, the third economic cooperation agreement was 
signed between the two countries on December 5, 1973. Czechoslovakia 
ha.s agreed to provide fresh credits of the value of Re SOO million on more 
favourable terms than the previous Czechoslovak credits — providing for a 
15-year repayment period as against the earlier 12 years. Under the agree- 
ment, Czechoslovakia has undertaken to continue her assistance in the 
strengthening of India's industrial base especially in the fields of power gene- 
ration, electrification of railways, engineering industries and fertiliser 
production. The bilateral trade turnover is also planned to be increased to 
Rs. 1500 million in 1974 as compared to Rs. 800 million in 1973. 

USA 

Sir, I would now like to say a few words about our relations with the United 
States of America. You will recall that a little over a year ago, on the 
30th November, 1972, 1 had stated in the Rajya Sabha that we would do 
everything in our power to normalise and strengthen our relations with the 
United States on the basis of equality, reciprocity and mutual respect. 

I am glad to be able to say that in the post-1971 period, both India and 
the United States have made conscious and deliberate efforts to ensure that 
our mutual relations improve- 1 was able in the month of October to have dis- 
cussions with the new Secretary ofState, Dr.Henry Kissinger, in Washington. 
We have also noted that in his testimony before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in September, 1973, Dr. Kissinger recognised India’s 
role as of special importance in t/ic developing world, sriiose groirth and 
stability is essential to peace and stability in South Asia- We are glad that 
negotmtions for a setticmem on (he question of PL-480 funds have concluded 
satisfactorily, and this question has been resolved to the mutual satisfaction of 
the two countries. We arc happy that the US administration showed under- 
standing of our point of view in resolving this problem. It is our assessment 
that Indo-US relations have entered a phase where a constructive, co- 
operative, mature relationship can be built up between the two countries. 
On iwo recent occasions, wc have reiterated that durable peace in this region 
continues to be the prime objective of our policy not only in the subconti- 
nent, not only with Pakistan, but peace generally in the region. 

We are gratified to note that our American friends have a better appre- 
ciation of this policy including the fact that the supply of arms to Pakistan, 
whether directly or indirectly, can be a major element impeding the pro- 
cess of normalisation. It is our earnest hope that keeping in view the steady 
improvement in the situation in the subcontinent, the US Government 
will take all steps to help the process and not take measures which may 
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iScct ihu advcTscl)'. 

Sir, uhilc ca tHi siiject, I would like to cienuoD one point which Shii 
Unnikrishnaa had raised, and ihai is about the siaiement made by our 
a m ba ss a d or to the United States, ShiiT-X- I am thankful to Shri 

Krishna Mcaon, who is not here today, who was good enough to defend 
cur beads of missions abroad. I would like to fully support every word that 
Shn Kris hn a Menon had said; that our ambassadors abroad have been 
doing exceilem work and whatever they do, wc as Covemment arc respon- 
sible for all that they do. It is better to direct any criticism against us 
rather than to direct it against individual ambassadors. 

VCe have made funher enquiries, and this is what Shri T.X. TTaul stated 
in the United States. This is what he has reponed to me; because he now 
happens to be in India, we made enquiries from him as to what he said, 
this is what he has stated. I quote: 


I^U is wOlicg to have foreign investmcnis in India in selected fields on 
tte basil of mutu^ respect and mutual bencSn Such InvestmenU would 
be desirable paruadariy in fields whkb are expon-oriented, import sub* 
st^oa cneated. or where the>' provide advanced and sophisticated 
iwhnologj- which India does not possess a preent. Each 
case will be coaidered on its merits. 

" “r u ■‘O.lm.s obi«.io.abk ia .hi. aattnea. of 

'T" Kad. W. ha« diff.rt=ca. 

. I,' ““ ..huiamhip van^ha. on a diffi.- 

U«aU.. «hi.£TUEi^ ' “ ‘““7 

*= c^aric coaca.a»i. Thi. pot, 


V SETS 


‘.Is 

UlO. n.aih;i. have comioacd S!^a„ r""' ' “““ '"■‘i 

d>e PiaidtM of PRG. XIr. Tho Sh ft- a ‘ Receo. 

Fanigo X,af^ 

’“....y vf rettivicgihca and havin. buoiigh Delhi. I had the oppe 
U.. ...oadoa ia staj. ia«,=.iagdi«™ioS 

"« have taaiataiaed cooua .riih SoSltt iodochina ia geners 

**S what further «roi >,e ran fjV - "e we coaside 

t— taac lathis matter. 
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G AU B OD I A 

As far as Cambodia is concerned, wc have similarly developed increasingly 
close contact with Prince Sihanouk. The Prime Minister has spoken to him 
over the telephone during her visit to Yugoslavia. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting him and the leaders of his Government during the non- 
aligned conference in Algiers. The Prime Minister had also met Prince 
Sihanouk at Algiers. Our permanent delegation in New York has conti- 
nuously remained in touch with other non-aligned delegations with a view 
to coordinating their approach during the discussion on the item concern- 
ing the recognition of Prince Sihanouk’s Government and the question of 
credentials. The General Assembly has now decided to postpone the 
matter by one year. Our delegation voted in favour of the delegation of 
Prince Sihanouk. These are our clear views about the PRG as well as 
Cambodia. 


Indian Ocean 

About the Indian Ocean, there is not much I can add to what I have been 
saying from time to time. This matter is now before the UN and the General 
Assembly has adopted a resolution favouring the keeping of the Indian 
Ocean as an area of peace and tranquillity, free from the rivalry of big naval 
powers and subsequent steps are now being taken in order to implement this 
general direction given by the General Assembly. I noted with a great deal 
of interest the observation of Shri Krishna Menon, who appears to have 
given a great deal of thought to this subjea, not only its political aspect but 
also its juridical aspect. I agree with him fully when he said that in order 
to keep away outside forces from the Indian Ocean, the countries in the re- 
gion including India have to strengthen their navies. I fuUysubscribe to that 
idea. 1 would only like to add that his assessment about our present naval 
strength b somewhat out of date because be has been a^vay from this for 11 
years. I think the last war which was forced on us by Pakistan demonstrat- 
ed the eifectiveness of our navy, not only in Chittagongand Khulna but also 
in Karachi. So, we have travelled a great deal now towards strengthening 
our navy after 1962. I would like lo say that our naval strength will always 
6c used for sfrcngthcm'ng peace ia this region and it will never be teed fo 
the detriment of any other country so that there will be peace and tranquil- 
lity in this area. 

Mention has been made about the presence of the US task force. On that 
our view is quite clear. Wc have teJd the Americans that this show of force 
and bringing in of naval units, including aircraft carriers, in this region 
without any ostensible objective, backed up by statements >vhich are varied 
from time to time, is naturally something which has caused concern to all 
littoral countries, including India. We have told the Americans quite clearly 
that this type of show of force will never be relished by any country in this 
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region. This is our clear and cai^orical portion. 

Shri Shvausasdan Mishra: \\'hat is the proportion of the presence of the 
naval strength of the two super-powers in the Indian Ocean? 

Shri Swaras Si.noh: The naval presenw in the matter of counting of ships 
is something about which no ratio can be given at anytime because what 
I try to state today may be completely altered in ten days because the ships 
continue coming and going- Any assessment of this nature would be un- 
realistic and would not be a fair assessment at all. ^Vc are not in favour 
ofanylargescale presence any outside nas'al powers, to whatever coun- 
try it belongs whether to the United States, or the Soviet Union, or 
France, or China or Britain, or any other country. Our position in this 
respect is quite clear. Under the present convention, to svblch we have 
subscribed and to which Shri Krishna Menon alluded to, the naval ships 
of any country are entitled to go about in the high seas. At the same 
time, whatever may be the flaws in the present law, the presence of any 
naval ships, e\'en though it may be juridically Justiflable or based on any 
such convention and, as such, something to which w e cannot legally objea, 
if it creates tension in the region, then the littoral countries in the region 
are perfectly entitled to raise their voice. ^Ve will continue to raise our 
voice to ensure that the Indian Ocean region u maintained an area of 
peace and tranquillity. 

SiiRt SiiAUii Bhvska.v: I referred in my speech to the Portuguese Bishop's 
domination over Goa. 

Shri SwARA^' Siscii: Shri Shashi Bhushao mentioned yesterday that the 
Catholic Bishop in Goa today is in their hierarchy under some Cardinal 
in Portugal. 1 must confess that this 1$ a thuig which came to my notice 
only yesterday. I think, on the face of it, this is something undesirable. 
\Vc w ill sec whatever we can. in consultation w iih the Christian commu- 
nity in Goa, to ensure that thb type of thing is replaced by something 
which U more palatable to the people In that region. 


28. Prime MiaUter Indira Gandlu’s Press Conference, New Delhi, 
31 December 1973*. 


(ExcerpU) 


Qt-tsTiONt One month ago you signed a series of agreements with Secre- 
t^- , principaUy economic in nature, which drew 

I^ndia closer than ever before to the Soviet Union. I w ould like to know 
bow doe, this special relationship with the Soviet Union benefit India both 
domesueally and from India*, point of view as a leader of the so^Ued 
ZvSrJ “ if >ou may have for im- 

FOMng India, economic rcUiiomhip with the United States and spedfi- 
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cally casing the way for American investment in India? 

Prime Minister : Firstly. I resentthe insinuation that Mr. Brezhnev’s visit 
or the agreements that were signed here in any way impinge on India’s 
non-alignment policy or in her declared policy of being independent in 
making our o>vn judgments, assessments, decisions and actions. 

So far as the specific agreements are concerned, it is obvious that they 
have offered to help us in areas where we badly need help. We arc not 
going to refuse such help if any other nation wants to give it to us. But 
we have not begged for help from any nation and each proposal has to 
be viewed independently, that is, what benefit we arc likely to get 
from it. 

We have certainly no objection, in fact we have many times declared 
that we welcome closer cooperation with the United States of America, 
but there you have to deal more with private business I suppose, tvhcrcas 
here it has to be done on a Government-to-Government level because 
they don’t have any private business. There is no other way you can get 
these things from them. But if there are any proposals from the United 
States which are of benefit to us, we certainly are not going to turn them 
down. 

Question: I want to ask you, following Canada’s refusal to supply equip- 
ment for the atomic enregy projects in India \\e )»ave placed orders in 
France. Simultaneously have we also tried to get equipment from the 
Soviet Union and, if so, have they imposed any conditions.’ 

Prime Minister: Equipment for what? 

Question: For atomic energy projects in India from Soviet Union. I was 
wondering whether you have also tried to get some equipment from the 
Soviet Union. If so have they also placed some conditions that we should * 
first sign the N.P.T. before they could assist u> on a massive scale? 

Prime Minister: 1 do not think we have. 1 am not very sure on this subject. 

I do not think sve have just now placed any demands on anybody else. 
Our work is going on more or less satisfactorily at this point. There are 
certain difficulties because of our not signing the agreement, but on the 
whole I think it is going on all right. If the need should arise to have 
some help from other countries it will certainly be considered. 

Q.UESTJO.V: I svould like to get your comments on the December 13 agree- 
ment that was initialled between IndiaandtheUniicd Siatesforthc dis- 
posal of the PL-ISO rupees. Do you anticipate that because of the difficult 
economic situation in the country right now, there may be some need to 
re-ncgoti.-ite again the amount of spending that the American Embassy 
will be doing during the rest of the course of the existence of remaining 
rupees? 

pRtuE MtxtsTER: I don’t think so. TTiis agreement has been reached aficr 
many > cars. And it is always g‘>od to get things off the shelf and dispose 
of ihcin. 
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Qutjnos: Can jou conunenl on the procnt »ta;e of relatiomliip 
PaLiitan and the prospects? 

Faure Minister: Well, I think all of you know the repatriation of prisoners 
is moving quite last now. I think, if I am not mistaken, 1,3S,000 have 
gone and the others are moving fast and as soon as this pan of it Is over 
then other aspwets of the Simla Agreement can also be taken in hand. I 
think it Stas in January of this year that I had proposed to Nfr. Bhutto 
that sse might go ahead Vriih the other thingi.i.c., ilie trade relations and 
to on. 


Opestion: Regarding talks for resumption of trade and other things, what 
is the reaction of Pakistan? 

Prime Miniiizr: I don’t think we has'e had much reaction. 

Ql-estion: Is it your suggestion that the talks on these matters can start ev en 
before repatriation is completed.* 

PRHIF Ministcr: Well, we made a propoiaL N'osv it u for them to accept it 
or not to accept it. 

Qvmo--; Mr. Bhut.o u igiiaiing for rauropiion of lijplom.lic rcLuioiu 

belore Other relations can be staned. 

P«iin Mis^: You tnow.hcquealoirl, ulmhrips. Ifihere i.unamioi- 
P „ r.rrnriid.h,p and >o on thri, ovory „rp ,oulaka u a fonrard ..ep, 

J' ^".1®,'^'’. °"“*'' "'"“M W Ihorrtejrt. urihoul lha olher 
llun*i I don’r ihuili ivlU bo vary halpfij. 

and France^Sllt w u'h P^oj-^s with ihe help ofCulf Siatcs 

or .hairrra;'^ «.oipn.a„ 

position better? ^ ' propose to take to make India’s 

had lort in rh, laa ‘U ‘■ocl* oruhatar cr it 

variou. counirit, concamad ihat if napratad our viaur lo lha 

fcapon, and military rquipnmu ii ratTc ' r 

conflict on our subcoi^nt Ai^ - and future 

peace on the *ub«SS. we *->» ‘^a^ 'hey warn 

problem from that angle. ^ *»e>pe'ihat they will look at this 

QutsTtov: This mornine*! nan^x 
rha. India i. fhlXiSo" 

Prime MLNmxR- Wcu "““Sccuniy pact, 

know, w-c beKeve in biUteral ^ 

^Meen all countrie, and »peeiaUybSwKrS! ^ relations 

ha..mno.rdapr«pn.Mnr.„i.,„;^— 
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not remember which year it was but It was quite a long time ago when 
I was in Australia. I think it was 1968or so. So we are for any kind of 
economic cooperation which can strengthen the countries within them- 
selves and strenghten developing countries as a whole. 

Question: Madam Prime Minister, I represent TassNews Agency. May I 
ask what place, according to your opinion, takes the recent visii of the 
Soviet leader, Leonid Brezhnev, to India among political events in India 
and m Asia and how do you see the prospects of Indo-Sovlet relations 
and cooperation in the future years? 

Prime Minister: Well, as you know, Mr. Brezhnev was very warmly wel- 
comed not only by the Government but by the people of India. 

We think his visit was a successful one from our point of view and we 
think that the talks were useful and valuable to us not only from the point 
of view of our having the assessment of one of the top leaders of the world 
of what is happening in different pans of the world and the various crises 
which are taking place but also from the economic point of view. In the 
earlier questions there were some questions about the economic agreements 
which we have made. Now anybody who will read these agreements 
will see that they are of mutual benefit, that I think, that if they arc pro- 
perly implemented as we have no reason to doubt that they will be, 
they will be of very great assistance to us in strengthening our economy 
and I think that in the process we also will be giving some help to the 
Soviet Union in giving them such articles as they need. So we think 
it was an important event. 

Question: A colleague of mine has earlier briefly referred to the Pravada 
report about the Asian Collective Security system proposed by Mr. 
Brezhnev. Now, as you pointed out, it was not discussed at all. But I 
notice lately that constantly the Soviet Press has been writing in a manner 
to give the impression that you have become already a part of the secu- 
rity system. Now, would you do something. Since the Russian press is an 
official press do you propose to take it up so that your non-aligned posi- 
tion is not jeopardised by false propaganda? 

Prime Minister: 1 don’t think our non-aligned positionis jeopardised by any 
propaganda, neither by the Indian press nor by the Soviet press, and the 
propaganda is constantly, I might say, here more than anywhere else. 

As I have already said that this is a suggestion about the Asian Collective 
Security made by one of the top leaders of the world. Obviously he has 
made the suggestion with a view to seeing how peace can be maintained 
in Asia. Now, each country, of course, looks at these problems from their 
own point of view and India has her osvn point of v^e^v \vhich we have 
very clearly expressed. 

Question: There is this well-known adage in international relations that 
no country is our permanent friend or our permanent enemy. ^Ve have 
contracted with the Soviet Union a treaty lasting for over 20 years. At (hat 
time if SVC have been amending our very Constitution at the rate of at 
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leAst once a year, so that have >ou cometoUie conclusion thai the treaty 
with the Soviet Union could be finncr; more lasting than the Indian 
Constitution itself which the President and you are supposed to defend, 
protect, and all that, 

pRiue Mlnistzr: The Constitution — none of the basic principles of the Cons- 
titution— have been amended, we has'c pledged to tills. Nosv, the long- 
term treaty with the Soviet Union is on certain basic principles, it is on 
peace, friendship and cooperation andl sincerely hope and, in fact 1 am 
sure, that this basis will not bechanged. 



Part II 


India and the Subcontinent 

A. Bangladesh 

B. Nepal 
G. Pakistan 

D. Sikkim 

E. Sri Lanka 



A. Bangladesh 


29. Press Release Issued on Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
Message of Congratulations to Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, 
Prime Minister of Bangladesh, New Delhi, 8 March 1973.* 
(Futl Text) 


My colleagues in Government join me in sending to Your Excellency and 
your colleagues our warmest felicitationis on your outstanding electoral 
success. It will always remain a tribute to the people of Bangladesh that 
So soon after so grim a struggle they have elected the government of their 
choice by free and popular vote. 

We are confident tliat under your stewardship Bangladesh will march 
ahead on the path she has chosen for herself. We look forward to working 
in the closest cooperation with you, your government and the people of 
Bangladesh for the ideals to which both Bangladesh and India are 
dedicated. 


30. Press Release Issued on the Transfer of Indian Navy Ship to 
Bangladesh Navy, Vishakhapatnam, 12 April 1373.* 

(Full Text) 


The Indian Navy’s seaward defence craft, I-N.S. AKSHAY, was trans- 
ferred to the B.-tngladcsh Navy at a colourful ceremony here today. 

The Chief of Staff, Bangladesh Navy, Cdr. NumI Huq, formally accepted 
the ship from Rear Admiral K.L. Kulkarni, Flag Officer Commanding*in- 
Chief, Eastern Naval Command, and recommissioned it as B.N.S. PADMA. 
Addressing the gathering, Cdr. Huq said that the ship and other equipment 
which he had received were part of the defence aid prt^ranune from India 
for Bangladesh. 

Cdr. Nurul Huq said that Bangladesh remembered with gratitude the 
way in which the Government and people of India had rushed to the aid 
of Bangladesh \vhen it was in turmoU. Soon after the war, ships of the ' 
Indian Navy had helped in nune-sweeping operations in the pons of 
Bangladesh. 

'Fortign Adairs Iticord, March 1973, p. 105. 

•Foriign Affatrt Record, April 1973, pp. 147-18. s, 
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way of negotiations among all the three countries on the basis of sovereign 
equality of each. They further noted with concern that Pakistan continued 
to persist in hostility towards Bangladesh and, despite the clear provisions 
of the Simla Agreement, continued to maintain a hostile attitude against 
India. The Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh reitera- 
ted their stand that they cannot partidpate in any discussions with Pakistan 
at any level except on the basis of sovereign equality. 

Despite the difHculties created and hostility manifested by the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan, the Government of India and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Bangladesh arc resolved to continue their clTorts to 
reduce tension, promote friendly and Itannonious relations in (lie sub- 
continent and work together towards the establishment of a durable peace. 

Iiupircd by this vision and sustained by the hope that in the larger inte- 
rests of reconciliation, peace and stability in the subcontinent, Pakistan 
will refrain from persisting in hostility, and bearing in mind the letter and 
spirit of the Simla Agreement concluded between India and Pakistan which 
Bangladesh had welcomed, the Government of India and the Government 
of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh jointly declare as follows; 

Without prejudice to the respective positions of the Government of India 
and the Government of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh, the two 
Governments are ready to seek a solution to all humanitarian problems 
through simultaneous repatriation of the Pakistani prisoners of war and 
civilian internees, except those required by the Government of the People’s 
Republic of Bangladesh for trial on criminal charges, the repatriation of 
Bengalis forcibly detained in Pakistan and the repatriation of Pakistanis 
in Bangladesh, i.c., all non-Bengalis who owe allegiance and have opted 
for repatriation to Pakistan. 

- The Government of India and the Government of the People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh earnestly hope that Pakistan will respond to the construc- 
tive initiative taken by the two Governments to resolve the humanitarian 
problems in the manner set out in Paragraph 5. 


32. Press Release On Assistance to Bangladesh Railways by Indian 
Railways^ New Delhij 28 April 1973. 

(Full Text) 


Agreement on the utilisation of an Indian credit of Rs. 8 trores for the 
Bangladesh Railways was worked out today by Shri B.S.D. Bahga, Chair- 
man, Railway Board and Mr. A. Saxnad, Secretary, Bangladesh Ministry 
of Communications, and leader of the Bangladesh Railway delegation. 

This marked the end of discussions between the two delegations which 
began on April 26, 1973. 

•Fertign AJairt FetsrA, April 1973, p. 1<9. 
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The credit &f Rs. 8 crores %ifl be lOillsed Ibr supply of railway aoro like 
bridsc girders, pcrroaocm way mat eri al s , fioulla, includin? pontoons, pas- 
senger jetties, barges, engineering stcrcs, tignalling and telecccimunications 
equipment avA locos and wagons fotings atid also for excesaion of dvU wot Its 
restoration of bridga and track and restoration of signalling and 
lelccomnuinicaiion syfioa. 

The stores will be dcltvcred by the Indian Rallwa-ji to Bangladesh RaiJ- 
na>t by March next year and the works wUl be executed by July, 1374. 

The credit also covers the stores already supplied io the Bangladesh Rail- 
ways and works carried out in Bangladesh by the Iralian Railways so far. 

Among the important itecu covered by ibe agreement are the restoration 
of the Bhairab bridge oter the Mcghna river which will provide a direct 
rail conneaion between Dacca and the Port of Chittagong and doubling of 
the track on the Hardinge Bridge by July, 1374. The temporary restoration 
of one line on the Hardinge Bridge has already been carried out by the 
Indian RaSwajs on Oar, her 13, 1372. 

An agreement on the uuer<haDge of railway wagons baween the two 
countries was also s:gr,ed today. It provides for iniercbasge of wagons 
carrying goeds both on Government as well as private account at six points 
including one near Malda in north Bengal. 


33. Press Release lamed an UieExteaslonet thcTrade Agreement 
with Bangladesh, New Delhi, 26 June 1973*. 

(FnU Ttxt) 


The Goversmetus of India and Bangladesh have mutually agreed to ex- 
tend the limited Payram-.i ArranganeDt by three monibs. The 
Payments Arrangement, which was biihcno valid upio 27ih June, 1973, will 
continue to be in force up to 27'h September, 1373. 

The Arrangement which came into force in March 1372 envisages a 
balanced trade in ct.nuno^its to the extent of Rs. 25 crores- The contraas 
registered as on I&h June. 1373 with the State Bank of India for exports 
to Bangladcih work out to Rs- 21.10 crores. Against thii, comracti registe- 
red for imports from Bangladesh arc of the value of Rs. 22.8 crores. 

Important items of export from India are cement, coal, cction yam and 
tobacco The main itenn imported from Bangladesh are raw Jute, fresh fish, 
furnace ofl, newsprint and low gramznage paper- 


AJtvillutti, Jose jwj, p. sat. 
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34. Trade Agreement between India and Bangladesh, Dacca, 5 
July 1073.* 


(Full Ttxl) 


The Governmem «if the Republic of IndLi 
and 

The Governmem of the People** Republic of Bangladesh. 

Conscious of the urge of the ihelr luo peoples to enlarge areas of mutual 
cooperation; 

Desirous of strengthening economic relations between the two countries on 
the basis of e<|ualiiy and mutual benehi; .. 

Recognising that ihe common people of both countries should be thebene* 
ficiaries of close cooperation between the two Governments in the fields of 
trade and development; 

Aware that this objective can best lie secured by organising trade between 
the two countries on a State'lo-Staiebasis as far as possible; 

Have agreed as follows; 

AltTICl.B I 

The two Governments recognising the need and requirements of each other 
in the context of (heir developing economies undertake to explore all possl* 
bilities for expansion and promotion of trade between tite two countries on 
the basis of mutual advantage. 

An Tret c 1/ 

The tu'o Governments agree co take appropriate measures in accordance 
with the evolving international commercial policy for the benefit of develop- 
ing couniricf in so far as such measures arc cons'isient with tiieir individual, 
present and future developmeni. financial and trade needs. 

Akticle hi 

The two Governments agree that expansion of their mutual trade exclianges 
would make an important contribution towards their development. To this 
end, they agree to take appropriate measures through negotiations with a 
view to augmenting and tliversifying their mutual trade specially in respect 
of specific products currently or potentially of export interest to them. 

Articeb IV 

The two Governments agree to evolve a system of a Balanced Trade and 
•fertign AJairi RttorJ, July 1973, pp. 289-70. 
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Paymcnls Amagcmcnt for a apmCc period and for spcdficd commodilita, 
as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Article V 

Imports and exports of commodities and goods produced or manufactur^ 
in India or Bangladesh, as the case may be. which are not included in the 
Balanced Trade and Payments ArrangcmciU and, in the case of commodi- 
ties and goods included in that Arrangement, imports and exports in excess 
of the values specified therein shall be pcnnuicd in accordance wiih the 
import, export and foreign exchange lasers, regulations and procedures in 
force in cither country from time to time. 

Article VI 

Each Government shall accord lo the commerce of the country of the other 
Government, treatment no less favourable than that accorded to the com- 
merce of any third coumry. 


Article VII 

The provision of Article VI shall not prevent the grant or continuance of 

(a) privileges which are or may be granted by either of the two Govern- 
ments in order so facilitate frontier trade; 

(b) advantages and privileges which are. or may be, granted by either 
of the two Governments to any of their respective neighbouring 
countries 

(c) advantages resulting from a customs union, a free-trade area or simi- 
lar arrangements which cither of the two Governments has concluded 
or may conclude in the future; 

(d) advantages or preferences accorded under any scheme for expansion 
of trade and economic cooperation among developing countries, 
which is open for pairicipation by ail developing countries and lo 
which either of the two Governments is or may become a party- 

Article VIII 

The two Governments agree to make mutually beneficial arrangements for 
the use of their waterways, railways and roadways for commerce between 
the two countries and for passage of goods between two places in one coun- 
try through the territory of the other. 
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Article IX 

Each Government will grant merchant vessels of the oilier country while 
entering, putting oiT ami lying al its ports the inosi»favoured-nalion treat- 
ment accordcil by their respective laws, rules and regulations to the vessels 
under the flag of any third country. 

Both the Governments agree, on the basis of shippers’ preference, to 
utilise to tiie maximum extent possible, the vessels owned or chartered by 
shipping organisations of the two countries concerned for shipping cargoes 
imported or exported under this agreement at competitive freight rates. 

Article X 

'Hie two Governments agree to cooperate eflcctively with each other to pre- 
vent Jnfringemcni and circumvention of the lat»#, rules and regulations of 
either country in regard to matters relating to foreign exchange and foreign 
trade. 


Article XI 

The two Governments agree to accord, subject to tlteir respective laws and 
regulations, reasonable facilities for the holding of trade fairs and exhibi- 
tions and visits of business and trade delegations sponsored by the Govern- 
ment concerned. 


Article XII 

In order to facilitate the implementation of this Agreement, the two Gover- 
nments shall consult each other as and when necessary and shall review the 
working of the Agreement, at intervals of six months. - 

Article XIII 

This Agreement shall comci nto force on the twenty-eighth September, 1973. 
It sJiaJl remain in force for a period of three years. It shall continue in force 
for a further period thereafter by nuitual consent subject to such modifica- 
tions as may be agreed upon. 

Done in Dacca on the fifth July, 1973, in two original copies in the 
English language, both texts bring equally authentic. 
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35. Press Release Issued on the Talks between the Delegations of 
India and Bangladesh on the Eastern Rivers, New Delhi, 18 
July 1973* 

(Full T*xt) 


Daring the dheussions in New Delhi between the delegation from Bangla- 
desh led by His Excellency Khandakcr Moshtaque Ahmed, Minisler of 
Flood Control, IVatcr Resources and Power, and the delegation of India 
led by His Excellency Satdar Swaran Singh, Minister of External Affairs, 
on the 16th and 17th July, 1973, the Governments of Indiaand Bangladesh 
reiterated that matters concerning the development of Eastern Rivers hich 
are common to both countries will be settled through mutual discussions 
with a view to ensuring benefits to the people of both the countries. This 
will be in accordance with Article 6 ofihe Treaty of Friendship, Coopera- 
tion and peace between the two countries and the statute of the Indo- 
Bangladesh Joint Rivets Commission. 

The discussions dealt mainly with the commissioning of the Farakka Fe- 
eder Canal and its impact on Bangladesh. A point of view wu expressed in 
the discussions that the Farakka Project might increase the flood intensity 
of Padma in Bangladesh by reducing the natural spill discharges into the 
Bhagvrathi. This point was discussed and the Indian side assured the Ban- 
gladesh side that the feeder canal and (he Jangipur Barrage will be so 01 ^ 
crated that the Bhagirathi will continue to receive during the monsoon per- 
iod as much water as before, or more if possible. It was accepted by the 
Government of India that the Farakka Barrage Project will not increasethe 
flood intensity of Padma in Bangladesh. 

There was discussioir about the Farakka Barrage Project and its impact 
on both the countries. It was agreed that the two sides will meet again and 
continue the discussions with a view to arriving at a solution of the problem. 
The two sides further agreed that a mutually acceptable solution will be 
arrived at before operating the Farakka Barrage Project. 


36. Minister of State in the Ministry ofExternalAffairs,Snrendra 
Pal Singh’s Reply to an UnsUrred (Question, Rajya Sabha, 
New Delhi, August 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


India ha. so fa. allocated a om ofR,. ,10 eroro. a, financial a.ii!ta„cc to 
Bansladcl, ,n the form of grant, and loam. Detail, are given in the An- 
nexurc hereto. 

•Fenifit atJTdirj Ruerd, July 1973, pp. 27Q.71 
•Fonigt, Affain Raerd, Augiut 197^ ^ 283.86. 
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In addition the Government of India hat ofTered special bank credit 
amounling to Rs. 2J crorcs lot* supply of items like railway wagons, coach- 
es, pumps, tubc'wclls, transnussion lines, power equipment, etc. The mo- 
dalities or these credits have yet to be settled. 

The Government of India has further agreed to provide normal banking 
credits for supply of textiles amounting to Rs. 15 crorcs. The period of 
payment is being relaxed up to 365 days. 


ANNEXURE 


I. 

GRANTS 




Aneiutit 



(R, 

1. CtOfM) 

Purpese/Prujecl 


Foodgrains 

78.411 

For supply of 730,000 tons of foodgrains 
(100,000 tons of rice and 650.000 tons of 
wheat). 

2. 

Caaunodily giant 

32 78 

For supply of essential goods such as petro- 
leum products, fertilizer*, cement, coal, 
coiiOR. cotton yarn, drugs and pharma- 




ceuticals, etc. 

3. 

Refugee Relief Grant 

18.58 

The cmi(« amount has been paid into a 




nonconscriiblc ru^e account opened by 
the Bangladesh Bank H'tth (he Rfil, Cal- 
cutu. This amount is being used for pur- 




chase of consumer goods aod industrial 




raw maierials from India. 

4. 

Second Relief Grant 

oTw 

For supply cf pulsM, match boxes, and 
20,000 hand pumps. 

5. 

Tbi'rd Refief Grant 

1.38 

For supply of shelter material. 

C. 

Restoration ofliserail. 
links in Bangladesh 

0.70 

— 

7. 

Technical assistance 

1.00 

This amount will be used for carrying out 
feasibility studies, making avails hie exports 
and providing training facilities for Bang- 
ladesh nationals in India. 

8. 

Commodity assistance 

2.00 

For supply of baby foods, pharmaceuticals, 
rawmaterials, etc. 

9. 

Unallocated 

1.00 

Technical and cultural/or commodity assis- 




tance. 


Total of Serial Numbersl loO 

136.74 

— 

10. 

Educational and cultural 

0 20 

— 


Grand Total of Grants 

136.94 

— 

iiT 

LOANS 



1. 

For the rehabilitation of the 

10.00 

(a) Rate of interest : oil 


Bangladesh Railway System 


(b) Grace period: 7 years 


and for supply of telecom- 
munication and power equip- 


(c) Period of repayment: 13 years 


ment 



2. 

For supply of two shiptand 

0.00 

(a) Rate ofi nCerest; 2}% 


two aircraft and spares and 


(b) Grace period: S years ' 


senices related thereto 


(c) Period of repayment: 20 years 
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3. to firunce the impoit 8.10 (a) Rau of internl: 

ofSO.OOOlonsofcnjdeoilby (b) Craceperiod:— 

Bargladesb (e) Period of repayment: 5 ytari com- 

mencing; January 19T3. 

4. Foreign exchange loan 9.30 (a) Rate of iciereit: S|% 

(5 nuUon) (b) Grace period: S )ean 

(e) Period of repayment: 15 yean com- 
mencing 5 yean after the date of dii- 
bunement. 

5. Foriupplyof 150 buKi 1.33 (a) Rateofintereit: 6% 

(b) Grace period: o yean 

(e) Period cf repayment: 10 yeart com- 
mencing from 30ih June, 1978. 

6. For tupply of textile 6.00 (a) Details yet to be worked out 

inachuiery (b) — 

(c) 

3. Supply of commoditiei yet 10.00 Thu will be utilized in the last quar- 
to be worked out icy of Banglade»h’» current financial 

year (which colncida with our finan- 
eial year 1974-76) and will be includ- 
ed in our budget etuEoalea for the 
year 1974-75. 

Total 50.9 3 

III. hfiieeUaneouj expenditure ift- 
cludmg over-rutu, eu. 

Leant and graou JS.13 


B. Nepal 


37. Prime Munster Indira Gaodlii’s Speecli on Arrival, Tribliu* 
van Airport, Kathmandu, 7 February 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


Rt. Hon’ble Prime Minister, Excellencies, friends : 

The Prime Minister Shri Kirti Nidhi Bista’s kind invitation has made it 
possible for me to travel once again to this country of great natural beauty 
and historical wealth. Nepal is a dose neighbour and a good friend. I am 
glad to be amidst friends. 

We deeply mourned the passing away of His late Majesty King Mahen* 
dra and we have watched with respect the dedication and energy with which 
His Majesty King Birendra has borne responsibilities and led his people 
along the path of progress. 

1 was last here a little over six years ago. In this period many events have 
taken place in our two countries and amidst them all we see the steady 
growth of our respective economies and strengthening of national life. Bc> 
ing neighbours we naturally are keenly aware of each other’s problems and 
achievements. We have a similar cultural background. We share a simila- 
rity of outlook in our international policies. We stand for sovereignty and 
equality among nations. We both subscribe to a policy of non-alignment 
and peaceful co-existence. Above all we know that international problems 
can be solved only through fricndsliip, cooperation and peaceful means. 

Prime Minister, we had the privilege to welcome you in India some mon- 
ths ago. The discussions we then had gave me a fuller understanding of the 
goals Nepal has set for herself. I hope you also were able to glimpse some- 
thing of what wc are doing in India. Fortunately, there is no major pro- 
WeCT besween our two countries. Our relations rest on a foundation of trust 
and goodwill. I hope that my visit will strengthen that foundation. 

Thank you for your welcome. I bring with me the greetings and good 
wishes of the Government and people of India to his Majesty the King and 

the Government and people ofNe^. 


•Fouisn AJJeiri Ricord, February 1W3, pp.«8-59. 
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33. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Address at Lunch given by the 
Prime Minister ©f Sepal, Kathmandu, 7 February 1973.* 

(FuU Test) 


Rt. Hon’b'.e Prime MinislCT, EaceOciscies: 

It is a pleasure to be in Nq>al once again acd have the opportunity of 
meeting you- 

The people and Government of India have always had goodwill for the 
pet.ple of Nepal and regard for the Royal Family, hiy father and I had the 
privilege of tnowing HU Late Majesty KingTribhuvan. u hose valiant %ht 
brought Nepal out of the feudal age, and also hU Late Majesty King 
Mahendra, who strove so unremittingly to lay the foundations of Nepal s 
progTCu. IIU Majesty King Birendra has inherited the challenge, the res- 
ponsibility — ar'd aim the del ennloation^ — to build a new Nepal and create 
condiiioRS for the full blossoming the personality of the people of Nepal. 

The reladoiu between our twosxrtintrics arc close and cordial- But good- 
will and friendibip can never be in surfeit. VUiu of gova n mental leaders 
help friendship to be enlarged- I am sure, Mr. Prime MmUtef, that your 
sdslt to India tome moniht ago must have enabled you to have a deepa* 
understaadieg of our worlc and 1 hope my journey wiQ also enlarge the area 
of mctual uederuaodieg- 

Fonunauly, there arc no inttaoable issues or irritams between our two 
countries. It is obvious that no tw'O countries can agree on every question. 
Friendship does not meatt a total indetuttv of approach- Friend^ip is a 
basic G-atsework of regard based on equality and trust In which there is 
sympathy for each other's diCculiics and which enables didcrcoccs. should 
they arise, to be settled through discussion and ncgcuaticn. 

Even cour.trics which are geographically far apart are able to have such 
understanding of each other’s point of view and translate friendship into 
positive coeperation for mutual beneSt. How TnurV. more is this necessary 
between two countries like Nepal and India which share a common border, 
hat e grown in the shadow of the Hiinalayas, \ cneratc the heroes and 
haoines of binory and l^cnd, and tee similar social and economic tasks- 
'' * are both developing counuiec \Vh3c each des'clnpicg country must find 
suetigih from W'.thsn to overcome it* ptchlcins, coeperation can supplement 
personal eSens and hgbtea one's task- It is our pri'dlege to have been of 
seme assistance to you in your country’s development. May I assure you 
that we shall always be ready to share with Nepal a»i other developing 
couauies what rtpcricncc and sksHs wehave gained in various fields ofeco- 
Rcmic endcavcxir. 

/Uihougb 1 have been here only a few hours I have noticed the changes 
that ^ve occurred m Kaihmandu. V^titen to India who come after a few 
>e^' interval also notice the changes io my country'. Apart front these long 

*r».rf» tLsunl, Tetrvarr 1973, pp. 59-00. 
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overdue changes in the lives of our peoples, big changes are taking place in 
the community of nations. In our region of ibe world a ncu- nation, Bangla- 
desh, has come into being, horn out of the courage and sacrifice of its people. 
Nepal was one of the first countries to realise the significance of the events 
in that country and to accord formal recognition to its government. In so 
doing Nepal diipJaj ed wisdom and realism. BangladesJi lias gone through 
unbelievable suffering. Today it is facing tremendous challenges of recons- 
truction in addition to the old challenge of poverty which you and we and 
all couiilrics of our region have faced in common. 

The nations of our region can prosper only by treating one another as 
sovereign equals and by m.Tking a positive eifort to convert distrust into 
trust. This was the spirit which urged our initiative for talks with Pakistan 
in Simla. We voluntarily olTcred to withdraw from nearly 5,000 square 
miles of territory which we had won in the war. ^^'edld so not in a passing 
phase of generosity but out of the conviction that peace is the only practi- 
cal policy and a recognition of the serious respomibility that we owe to the 
future. The future is too precious to be jeopardised by past prejudices and 
animosities or small advantages. Peace in our subcontinent, apart from 
strengthening each of our nations, svill also contribute to peace and stabi- 
lity in Asia and to that extent inhibit military alliances and great power 
politics. This should be of special interest toourtwro nations which subscri- 
be to the path of non-alignment. 

Wc arc glad that war has ended in a part of yWa which was subjected to 
much hardship. Wc hope the ccase-firc will lead to a stable peace. At the 
same time, w-c regret lh.it svhile the world is moving towards peace, there 
is still tension in some parts of Asia. We, however, hope that the prospects 
of stable peace in Asia would continue to improve. 

Wc in India feel deeply that while modernisation is essential, we should 
be careful to regulate it in such a manner that it docs not make a clean 
sweep of some of the more desirable elements of tradition along with the 
outdated ones. Progress cannot be equated with merely the acquisition of 
goods. Nepal and India have certain great intangible treasures of the spirit 
which tve sliould be careful not to barter away. The good of the past must 
be guarded, the evil cast aside. 

Excellencies, distinguished guests, I request you to raise your glasses to 
wish long life, health and happiness to Their Majesties the King and 
•Queen of Nepal, long life to the Rt. Hon’ble Shri Kirti Nidhi Bista and 
Mrs. Bista, and progress and prosperity to the people of Nepal. 
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39. Prime Minister IadIr«Gaadlii** Addres* to the Nepal Council 
of World Aflair*, Kathmandu, 9 February 1973.* 

(Full Tia) 


Mr. President, £xce!lencics and distinguished guests; 

It is a pleasure to address the Nepal Coundl of W'otlJ Aflairs and to meet 
so many acadntuc and political leaders of Nepal. It is a great pleasure arid 
privilege to be in Nepal and to have tails s*ilh the leaders, especially >sith 
His Majesty, v,lio, as you have rightly said, is today the sjmljol ofNcpal t 
unity, stability and progress. Wc in India sslsh all of > ou and she people of 
Nepal success and prosperiiy- 

It is natural for the cilizeru ofanycouniry tolool at the world from that 
own national angles. The outlook of the people is conditioned by their own 
geographical location and distinctive politick and cultural history. As >ou 
pointed out, Nepal and India belong to the tame region of the world and have 
cherished and shared many cormnon traditions. When our tw o nations came 
out of the long period of darkness and political stagnation and emerged M 
equal metnbers of the family of nations, these Uisiotical wperieaces prcdii* 
posed us both to adopt policies of friendship with all nations and to remain 
non-aligned with power blocs and military alliances. The pursuit of these 
similar policies has brought Nepal and India even closer. 

You have spoken, aod in other forums there has been mention of, the com- 
mon traditions and other links wrhich bind India and Nepal together* But 
the basis of friendship can never be merely sucii bnks. It has to be based 
on present interests and on how wc view the future. As 1 said in one of my 
speeches yesterday, friendship is a simple thing to a way but it is also very 
complicated, and like all worthwhile things, it has to be worked for. That 
is why It must always be renewed in the context of the changing national 
and international situation. That is why it is important to have meetings 
between leaders and to have exchanges at other levels so that we renew 
our friendship keeping in view the changes that are taking place tvithin our 
own country and outside. 

Indian philosophy has always believed in one world. Since Independe- 
nce w'c are trying our utmost to work towards it. Wc know that in many 
ways the world is coming closer together through science and technology, 
through cultural exchanges and other efforts. But what we really mean by one 
world is a feeling orbrotherhood beitveenthe nations. Today with the power 
and knowledge which Me in the hands of mankind and which arc unfortu- 
nately still quite often used for dcslruaioa, it becomes all the more neces- 
sary that we try to create and strengthen these links of friendship between 
the nations. The reaUsation that we shouU help one another did not grow 
in In^a only after Independence. It was there even before Independence. 

I should like to give two earlier examples of India trying to help other 

•Fsrtifn AJatrt Rtcni, Februaiy llTTS, pp. 61.61. 
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counlries before Imlcpendencc even though we ourselves had no resources 
and we were not independent. At that time India sent (that is, our party, 
because it was not the Govcmmcni) a medical mission to help the Govern, 
ment of Spain sshen there was a civil w'ar there. And our young doctors 
worked there in cxtrcrtielydiincult conditions. Thcyhclpcd those who were 
fighting, with medical aid and medicines and so on. Also around that lime 
there was the war in China, and again we sent a medical unit to China. It 
was supposed to go to Nanking, I think, but when they arrived in China, 
they felt that the real need was in Ycnan, where Mao tsc-lung was with 
his army. They could not get m touch with us. They took the decision them, 
selves and they marched all the svay to Ycnan and they were there with the 
Eighth Route Army. That .army %v.i$ passing through the most difllculc per* 
iod of its history and of the Chinese iiruggle. I am merely st.Tiiug that even 
at that time, absorbed .as we were in our own independence and in our own 
didicultiesi we were not unasvarc of the dillicuhies of others and we felt that 
wchadtoshowourconcernand sve had to try and share the troubles of other 
countries because, as we so often said freedom and peace are indivisible. 

So far as China is concerned. I think tli.at our friends in Nepal know that 
in spile of many ups and downs in our relationship, our attitude has been 
the same. \S'c were. I think, one of the very first Governmenls to recognise 
the present Government in I'eking. After that we consistently worked and 
stood for the admission ofChinainto the United Nations. Many people mis- 
understood our stand. We also had aggression from Cliina on our soil, but 
we never viewed our relationslup svith China in an opportunistic manner 
or confined it to what was happening just at that moment. Even when the 
Chinese were fighting against us, our basic stand of supporting China’s ad- 
mission into the United K.itions remained unchanged for the simple reason 
that we felt that it was unrealistic to ignore such a large country and that 
the United Nations could not function if such a large mass of humanity was 
not represented there. I am giving this merely as an example that we have 
always tried to assess matters and events independently and have not chang- 
ed our stand merely because a person liappened to oppose us or to be against 
us. 

In the last couple of years, important changes have taken place in this 
region and in the world. Rigid attitudes are being softened and this change 
is reflected in a number of instances where confrontation is gradually be- 
ing replaced by conciliation, animosity by understanding, and conflict by 
search for cooperation. It is some consolation to us that the steps towards 
detente are not confined to Europe but arc being extended to Asia. The 
next few months will show whether there has been a firm basis for peace. 

We can only hope that the truce that has been agreed upon in Paris will 
open an opportunity for durable peace in Vietnam and other parts of Indo- 
China. It should be our endeavour to cooperate fully with these nations in 
the task of reconstruction which awaits them. 

I should like to refer to some remarks I made in Delhi which seem to have 
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atiraacd adverse notice. Those remarks, or any remarks that I have made, 
are not against any particular country. They were an assessment of what 1 
think the future could be. ^Ve have an example— for instance— at the end 
of the First World War. Many historians have stated that had the victors 
of that war shown greater understanding of the situation, there would never' 
have been a Second World War. But because of the attitude at that lime, in 
the peace that was arrived at was horn the situation which led to the Sec- 
ond World War. Now this is what I was trying to say in my speech there, 
that there are some of those elements in ihU truce agreement. It is obvious 
that an agreement of this kind is not a simple matter, in fact it is an exce- 
edingly complicated agreement and perhaps nothing else was possible. The 
remark I made was in no sense a criticism of the Vietnam accord but to 
point out that there are dangers which face all of us in the future events 
in South East Asia, and nobody knows what it will lead to. Even with the 
best of goodwill on all sides things can come about. And if we can sec the 
danger it is only honest on one’s part to point it out, because if it does not 
go light then U is not just one area whidt will be unhappy but the whole 
world will be unhappy, and the effects will be widespread. 

Apart from this, there was tension in another part of Asia. India being 
nextdoor neighbour to Bangladesh and Falustan, had to share the travails 
of 1971. We tried to avoid war, and when it was forced upon tu, we strove 
to limit its scope. ThemomentFakistanis surrendered in Bangladesh allow- 
ing the people of that country to achieve their aspiration, we unilaterally 
ended our operations on the ^Vestem front also and took the initiative, with- 
out pride or passion, for talks with President Bhutto. It b our conviction that 
durable peace can be established only on a footing of goodwill and equality. 
It was in this belief that we signed the Simla Agreement. Again in Simla, 
we unilaterally offered to withdraw from territories which had come under 
our control. The withdrawals have since been completed but the foundations 
which we had hoped to establish with Pakistan as a prelude to the solution of 
our problems arc still elusive. However, we on our part shall keep on work* 
ingfor lt, for the very good reason that the interests ofallof us in the subcon- 
tinent are complementary. In our scheme for the future, there should not 
only be sympathy and cooperation but an effective working together to help 
Bangladesh in the task to rebuild its economy and to solve the other pro- 
blems common to our subcontioenl in a spirit of equality, trust and aaivc 
friendship. 

For many years the very word ‘non-^ignmem* was regarded as somewhat 
bad and there has been a great deal of imsunderstaoding and even misin 
icrprctation about it. I have been often asked to explain neutrality. Wc in 
India have never been neutral and we think no living person who is inte- 
rested m what ,s happening can posribly be netuial in anything. You have 
a View of everything that happens. wbeAer it concerns you or not, and we 
think that most things concern almost everybody. When we said we were 
non-aligned, it meant that we had (ar too many problems of our own to get 
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^^hich has also affedtd several other pans of Asia, oor agricultural produc- 
tion has been affected. Although »e stdl estimate a harv est of over lOO 
million tons of foodgrains, compared to 55 million tons 20 years ago, there 
is apprehension in the mind of the pn>ple- This of course is partly be c a u se 
people need more foodgrains, because the population is larger, but also be- 
cause vast numbers of people ssho ucre not eating wheat and rice all these 
years now want to eat it. Our people’s expectations grow faster than our 
ability to fulfil them. And, urtfonunaiely the course of development balways 
such that first benefits go to those who are sli^uly belter off, rather than to 
those who are in greater need. \¥c feel that growth and development are of 
utmost importance, hut planning can not igntwe social justice. Therefore w c 
must pay special attention to the weaker seaions of our society. Even in the 
interest of dcvdopiocat one has to sec that social justice is done and that 
the people have a feeling that thedev'clopmcni is not for a few sections but 
that the fruits of development will reach all sections of the people. 

It is with this objective that we havcundenalcen our vast programmes of 
provuion of land, bouse sites and w-ork for the landless in the countryside. 
We have embarked upon a programme to curb the concentraiion of wealth 
and econonuc power and to reduce economic dispamies in our society thro- 
ugh ceilings on land and urban property, progressive taxation and other 
similar measures. Our Fifth Five-Year Plan will be launched next year. It 
proposes to take the programmes of sodal justice a great deal further. Simul- 
taneously, it aims at making fuller use of the potential which we have built 
and reducing our need for aid. 

1 am happy to tee that in Nepal people are making strenuous efforts for 
all-round development under the dynamic leadership of His Majesty King 
Bircndra. You have our sincere good wishes for success in your efforts. The 
bonds of friendship between- India andNepal have their origin in a common 
cultural heritage and have been enriched in recent years by fruitful coope- 
ration based on equality and mutual benefit. 

Once again I express roy gratitude to you. Mr. Presidem, and to the 
Council of World Affairs for ^ing me this opportunity of addressing this 
distinguished gathering. Thank you- 


40. Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi's Speech at a Banquet, Kath- 
mando, 9 February iVJiy 

(FuU Text) 


Tomomw ™mug my d.,,- .id. bamiful countty irf ,o your 

tntndly p«,plc com.. „ .o ...L I dmdd l.ko lo t.lo thi. oppon„„i.y of 
.haolmg you ...y uu.ch. indorf, for ,„o, go„„ous hospiudity ood for the 
-ormh orUio wolconu ..J .h. frimkhip which y», pcnouaJIy, your Prime 
•Fmif AJairi Rurri, Februarr 1978 , pp, *4.45. 
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•Minisicr, members of your Government and the people of Nepal as a whole 
have shown. 

In today's world, distance has not much meaning because one can reach 
out to the farthest corner, and sometimes one does not go so often to the 
places wlucli arc nearest. I know this happens to me in Delhi. I find my- 
self going far more often to the farthest corners of India and not so often 
to the places in Delhi because \vc feel that they are very close and one can 
go there any time, with the result that the visits arc postponed. 

In today's world. alUiougU communication is very much easier and much 
faster, perhaps for that very reason, we have neglected having deeper re- 
lationships- We have lakhs of tourists, but whereas in the olden days people 
came and stayed and tried to understand the country and the people, to- 
day, they want to sec as much as possible in one day— -they even want to see 
the whole of India in one day — and many of them go back and write a book 
immediately. 1 suppose they do the same about Nepal. In fact, just a little 
while ago when I was in Bhutan somebody had written a book on Bhutan 
and His Majesty there said that he had never even come to Bhutan. So, I 
think, that visits such as the one which your Prime Minister paid to India 
and this one of mine, will help to deepen the understanding of what the co- 
untries are doing now. We know something about past traditions and cul- 
ture, but the whole world is changing, India is changing and Nepal is cliang- 
ing. And friendship has to be based on these changed circumstances and 
on what our interests and concerns are today. I believe that our major con- 
cern in India and of Your Majesty here in Nepal is to change the life of the 
people and to help them to take advantage of the science and technology 
which have changed the nations of the West and some nations of the East. 
This is one of the greatest cliallcngcs which any people or any Govern- 
ment has ever faced. Because we know our own difficulties, we can appre- 
ciate yours. 

So one of the main objectives of my coming here was not only to deepen 
friendship, to try and have a better understanding of the new Nepal, but 
also to bring to Your Majesty, to Her Majestyand to your Government the 
very good wishes of the Government and people of India in this great res- 
ponsibility which you are shouldering so aWy. 

I hope, as I said to Your Majesty, wem India will have the privilege and 
pleasure of welcoming you both to India whenever you can find time to 
come there. I think you will find a very warm welcome awaiting you be- 
cause there is regard for you and affectionfor the people of Nepal. Mr, Prime 
Minister. Excdlcndes, laches and gentlemen, may I request you to drink a 
toast to the health and happiness of Their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Nepal, to the prosperity of the people of Nepal, and to peace and stability 
in our part of the world. 
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41. Agreement between Government of India and HU Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal RegradingProjects taken up under Ad- 
ditional AssUtance Programme liathtnandu, 5 March 1973.' 
(Fvll Text} 


The Government of India, hcremafter called ‘the G.O.I/, and His Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal, herdnaftcr called ‘H.M.G.’, 

Being desirous of cooperating uiib each other in promoting the economic 
development of NtpaV- 
Have agreed as follows; 


ArticleI 

The G.O-I. agree to make available funds to the extent of Rs. 4.00 crorcs 
(Rupeo four crorcs ordy), In Indian currency, for the implementation of 
varirAU development projects as appended hercwtih, hereinafter called the 
‘rrograimne*. Thb aid will be uitUsed before March 31, 1973, except for the 
iodised salt project under the Special Rural Areas Development and the im- 
proving and the black-topping of the Kathmandu-Godavari Road Project for 
which the aid uill be utilised before March 31, 1974, and March 31, 1975, 
respectively. Uiupent balance could be utilised by mutual agreement. 

Article II 

The Chief Engineer, t.C.M. Highway Projects, will execute the work of im- 
proving and black-topping of the Kath{nandu.Godavari Road and willsul> 
TOit quarterly expeniturc siaicniems to the H.M.G. He will also render 
accounts to the concerned Accountant General in India for the money spent 
from the India aid fundi. The buitding/construction works under the Pro- 
gramme will be executed, as far as possible, by the Central Engineering Divi- 
sion. The remaining portion of works including the buildings not taken up 
by the Cenuai Engineering Division will be implemented by the concerned 
MiaUtries/Dcparunents/Ageocies of H.M.G. 

Arts CLE III 

Whereas, generally, the Prograjnmc would be in accordance with the pro- 
jects appended herewith and impkmenied as indicated in Article II above, 
any modification and/or addition within Uxe spirit of the Agreement may 
be i^e in consulutioo between H.M.C. and the IndUn Cooperation 
Mission, hereinafter called 'I.fXM.’ 


•Fmrnp AJntt lUteri, March 1K3, pp. in-M. 
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Arttcle IV 

The Director, I.G.M. and/or his nominees would act as Advisers to the 
concerned Ministries/Departments of H.M.G. for the execution of the Pro- 
gramme. They will also be Members of the Committees which have already 
been formed and/or which would be formed by H.M.G. for the implemen- 
tation of the Programme in future, except in regard to the Remote Areas 
Development Committee where they will be invited to attend all the meet- 
ings in which projects under this Agreement are considered. The Director 
and/or his nominees will be consulted in the formulation of detailed plans 
and periodical progress reports would be made available to them in respect 
of the Programme executed under this Agreement. 

Article V 

H.M.G. wiUprovide the necessary land for the execution of the Programme, 
free from all cncumberances. Tlic payment of compensation, ifany, and the 
settlement of claims from disputes arising therefrom, will be the responsibi- 
lity of H.M.G. H.M.G. shall also arrange the supply of timber, sand, stone, 
limestone and other raw materials, required for the projects, free of royalty, 
excise duty, licensing fee and other levies. 

Article VI 

H.M.G. will provide foreign exchange, if necessary, against the allotments 
made in Indian currency by the G-O.I- 

Article VII 

H.M.G. will ensure that the goods, matcriah, equipment, machinery and 
transport, etc., wliich are brought into Nepal or are moved from one place 
to another within Nepal for the execution of the projects either by the pro- 
ject authorities or by the contractors employed on Ihcprojccts, are afforded 
expeditious movement within the territory of Nepal and are exempt from 
licensing requirements and from payment of all customs duties, taxes, ces- 
ses and levies ofany Vind. H.M.G.'«iViaiw>tiv*aitthattVitgoods,Tna\eTia\s, 
equipment, machinery and transport, etc., brought into Nepal from India 
as above will be allowed to be taken back to India when no longer required 
for the execution of the projects. Exemptions from licensing requirements 
and from payment of all customs duUcs, wxes, cesses and levies of any kind 
shall also extend to the transport and goods for personal use ofindia-based 
personnel working for the projects. The principles and procedures regard- 
ing the facilities to be extended to the Indian contractors and exemption from 
import and export duties and other local Icries of all supplies, materials, 
equipment and vehicles, etc., imported for contract work, as worked out bet- 
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wfen the Director, Indian Cooperation Mission, and H-M.G. for the Tri- 
suli Hydcl Project will apply mutatis miifaBdts to the projects. This will include 
exemption from income and other taxes except contract tax. 

The contract tax payable by Indian contractors will be collected by the 
project authorities and credited to project funds under advice to H.M.G. 

Artscle VIll 

The Government of India shall depute adequate number of personnel, c.g.. 
Technical Advisers, Engineers, Overseers, Horticulturists and other techni- 
cians, for advising and assisting the respective departments of H.M.G. in 
the execution of the Programme. 

Article IX 

The project authorities or their contractors, shall be allowed to import from 
India skilled and semi-skilled labour to the extent not available in Nepal. 
H.M.G. will make arrangements to ensure thaithercquirments of unskilled 
labour for the Programme are fully met. 

H.M.C.wiUextendaUpossiblehclpand cooperation to the project autho- 
rities in the maintenance of peaceful labour rclatioos and the safeguarding 
of the personnel and property of the projects. 

ArticleX \ 

Contractors of the projects from outside Nepal will be free to import any 
amount of Indian currency that may be deemed necessary but will convert 
it into Nepalese currency at legally recognised exchange counters for the 
transactions inside Nepal for the execution of their work. They will be al- 
lowed to repatriate their currency holdings which will be converted into 
Indian currency by the Nepal Raslra Bank. 

ArticleXI 

H.M.G. will ensure expeditious grant of licences, permits and other such 
authorisations to enable the project aulhoriUcs or their contractors to exe- 
cute work relating to the Pro^nnne. 

ArticleXII 

H.M.G. will mak, n™»iiryarcuri>r»n.angOT,w«rorihe mottnion of 
pcomd „ Wdl a. .he m.erial., „r 

eominicon end openuion,, ...cloding I„ where oecei.ary. 
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Article XIII 

In the event of legal action arising from activities undertaken in pursuance 
of the Programme, H.M.G. will assume full responsibility for the defence of 
such action in Nepal and will lake responsibility for the continued execu- 
tion of the projects and will assure immunity from garnishment or any other 
legal process of title to all contributions made for or property and benefits 
derived from the execution of the Programme. 

Article XIV 

The funds provided by the G.O.I. under this Agreement will be utilised for: 

(i) the purchase of equipment essential for the projects required in con- 
nection with the execution of the Programme; 

(ii) meeting the expenditure on salaries, allowances and travelling allow- 
ances, etc., of the staff employed for the execution of the Programme; 

^ii) meeting the cost of personnel obtained from India to advise and assist 
in the execution of the Programme; and 
(iv) meeting the expenditure on construction of buildings, roads and 
bridges. 


Article XV 

The expenditure for any purchases made through G.O.I., the expenditure 
under item (iii) of Articifc XIV and the expenditure under item (iv) of Article 
XIV relating to the improving and black-topping of the Kathmandu- 
Godavari Road will be incurred directly by the I.C.M. and the amounts 
debited to the aid under this Agreement. 

Article XV 1 

Any expenditure incurred by the G.O.I- before the signing of this Agree- 

ment in pursuance of the implementation of the Programme shall be debited 

to the over-all aid under the Agreement. 

Article XVII 

Subject to the stipulation in Article XIV and XV above, a detailed proce- 
dure for the release of funds in respect of the projects taken under the Pro- 
irramme and submission of utilisationcertificates shall be determined by the 
Director, I. C. M- and H. M. G. Secretary in the Ministry of Finance 
separately. 
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ween the Director, Indian Cooperation Mission, and H-M.G. for the Tn- 
suii H>dcl Project will apply mutafu mvtandu to the projects. This tvill include 
exemption from income and other taxes except contract tax. 

The contract tax payable by Indian contractors will be collected by the 
project authorities and credited to project funds under advice to H-M-G. 

ARTIC1.E vni 

The Government of India shall depute adequate number of personnel, e.g-, 
Technical Advisers, Engineers, Overseers, Horttculiurists and other techni* 
Clans, for advising and assistUig the respective departments of H.M.G. in 
the execution of the Programme. 

ARTiCr-fc IX 

The project authorities ortheircontractors.shali be allowed to import from 
India skilled and sezni-skilled labour to the extent not available in Nepal- 
H.M.G. will make artan|einents to ensure thatthcrtquirmtnis of unskilled 
labour for the Programme are fully met. 

H.M.G. will extend all possible help and cooperation to the project autho' 
rities in the maintenance of peaceful labour relations and the s^eguarding 
of the personnel and property of the projects. 

ArticlsX « 

Contractors of the projects from outside Nepal will be free to import any 
amount of Indian currency that may be deemed necessary but ivill convert 
it into Nepalese currency at l^ally recognised exchange counters for the 
transaaions inside Nepal for the execution of their work. They will be al- 
lowed to repatriate their currency holdings which will be converted into 
Indian currency by the Nepal Rastra Bank. 

ArticleXI 

H.M.G. will ensure expeditious grant of licences, permiu and other such 
authotisaiions to enable the project auihoiiucs or their contractors to exe- 
cute work relating to the Prograimnc. 

ArticueXII 

H.M.G. will make necessary security arrangements for the protection of the 
personnel as weU as the materials, equipment, etc., at the various sites of 
construction and operations, including in transit where necessary. 
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Article XIlI 

In the event of I^al action arising fitnu activities undertaken in pursuance 
of the Programme, H.M.G. will assume full responsibility for the defence of 
such action in Nepal and will take responsibility for the continued execu- 
tion of the projects and will assure immunity from garnishment or any other 
legal process of title to all coniributlons made for or property and benefits 
derived from the execution of the Programme. 

A R TIC t E XIV 

The funds provided by the G.O.I. under this Agreement will be utilised for: 

(i) the purchase of equipment essential for the projects required in con- 
nection with the execution of the Programme; 

(ii) meeting the expenditure on salaries, allowances and travelling allow- 
ances, etc., of the stafFemployed lor the execution of the Programme; 

(ili) meeting the cost of personnel obtained from India to advise and assist 
in the execution of the Programme; and 
(iv) meeting the expenditure on construction of buildings, roads and 
bridges, 

Articlz XV 

The expenditure for any purchases made through G.O.I. , the expenditure 
under item (lii) ofArtideXlV and the expenditure under item (iv) of Article 
XIV relating to the improving and black^opping of the Kaihmandu- 
Godavari Road will be incurred directly by the I.C.M. and the amounts 
debited to the aid under this Agreement. 

Article XVI 

Any expenditure incurred by the G.O.I, before the signing of this Agree- 
ment in pursuance of the implementation of the Programme shall be debited 
to the over-all aid under the Agreement. 

Article XVII 

Subject to the stipulation in Article XIV and XV above, a detailed proce- 
dure for the release of fundi in respect of the projects taken under the Pro- 
gramme and submission of utilisation certificates shall be determined by the 
Director, I. C. M- and H. M. G. Secretary in the Ministry of Finance 
separately. 
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Article XVIII 

ArrangemeDts will be made to reflect Indian Assistance under this Agree- 
ment in H.M.G’s budget. 


Article XIX 


All the equipment, stores, machinery, etc., left over on completion of the 
works, will be used only for mutually agreed consiruaion works. All un- 
spent balances and cash advanced by G.O.I. after meeting the liabilities 
shall either be refunded to the G.O.I. on completion or termination of this 
Agreement or otherwise disposed of in accordance with a separate Agree- 
ment to be entered into for this purpose. 


Article XX 

This Agreement shall come into force with eflcct from the date on which it 
IS signed and will remain in force up lo the Slsi .March 1975, unless termi- 
nated earlier by either party giving three months’ notice in w riting to the 
other party. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, we. the underagned. being duly authorised 
by our respeait e Governments, have signed the Agreement. 

Done at Kathmandu in the English language in four original copies, all 
of which are ^uaUy authentic, on this day of Fifth .March. OneThousand 
Nine Hundred and Seventy Three. 


APPENDIX 


PROJECTS 


APPROVED TOR ADDITIONAL ASSISTA.NCE TO NEPAL DURING 
THE TEARS I96I-C8 To 1974-75 


Rs.laUiJC 


Pmisten ot 
Ri.UkksIC 


I. AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED 
SCHEMES 

I- Purchaje and dmribuuoD 

of agncultural aecds 4.45 


2. Purchase and disttibution 

of frut seeds and planu d,®7 

3. Purchase and distribution 

of livestock 4 g] 

I. Veterinary Schemes 10.00 


II- MINOR IRRIGATION 
SCHEMES 

I. Minor Irrigation | 

2- Tubewells ] 103.70 

III. RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEMES 

I- Panchayau— construction 
of small roads, bridges, 
culverts, drinking s«-atcr 
wells, etc. 29 53 

S. Bagmats Anchal 22.52 
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Pretiiicn tn 
Ri.UthilC 


Prociuon in 
Rs. lakhs iC 


IV. EDUCATION 

1. Sports Field 2.98 

2. Students' Qub 2.96 

3. Stair Quarters 5.00 

4. Science Block 7.41 

5. Aru Block 44.4 


6. Fencing and Water Supply 0.03 


7. Research Block 

(Gandhi Bbawan) 10.37 

8. Girls’ Hostel 3.34 

9. Married Students’ Hostel 4.45 

10. Science Equipment 1.48 


43.34 


DEVELOPMENT 

1. Iodised Salt 50.00 

2. Construction of roads, 

tracks and school buil- 
dings, water supply 
schemes, health ichemes, 
horticulture, etc. 60.74 

100.74 


3. I3*bedded hospital at Tau- 


libavra 3.70 

4. 15-bedded hospital at Gulmi 4 07 

5. 15-beddcd hospital at Illam S.2! 

8. Health Centre at Tcralhum 1.85 

7. 0 Health Posts at Terai 3.34 


34.44 


VI. HEALTH SCHEMES 


1. S6>bedded hospital at 
Dbangadi 

2. 23-bedded hospital at 

Rajbiraj 


VII. IMPROVING AND BLACK- 
TOPPING OF KATH.MANDU- 
GODAVARI ROAD 50.00 

TOTAL 400.00 


42 lolnt Swl.m.m I**"'"* »» IhcConcIu.ion of Ihc Visit to Ntpal 
' of an Indian D.l.sntion lod b, the Minister of PlanninB, Sbri 
D.P. Dhar, Kathtnandu, 3 May 1973.* 
fFull Ttxt) 


At the invitation ef His Maieny's Government of .Nepal, Hr. Escellerrey 
thri n P Dhar ihe Mini.Irr for Planning. Covernmrnt of India, paid a 
vlril lo Nepal from .\pril 29 in May 3. 1973, and held diremrion. nilh Hii 
M,lr.iv''s Gnvernmenl on matlrra of Nepal-india economic cooperation. 
Shri D.P. Dliar «ar arsirled by His Excellency Shti L.P. Singh, AmljatsaJor 
*. Vp-aj Shri M.S. I'aihak and Shri B. Sivaranuin, Mcinlierjof 
PlanninVco'mminion of India, Dr. M.S. Snaminathan, Direonr General. 
I dian ^uncil of Agricultural Research. Shri L. Kumar and Dr. K.S. 
Adviser! in the Planning Comnmiion and other officiali of the Cov- 

Hati Bahadur Basn}^, Minister for Food and Agtioiliure 

•pZr' 
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of His Majesty’s Government of Nepal led the Nepalese side duftng the 
talks and was assisted by Hon’ble Dr- H.B. Gurung, Vice-Chairman, 
National Planning Commission of Nepal, Hon’blc Dr. Badri Prasad Shrestha 
and Hon’ble Mr. G.P. Lohani, members of the National Planning Com- 
mission and other senior ofitcials of HU Majesty’s Government of Nepal. 
The talks were held in a friendly and cordial atmosphere. 

During his stay in Nepal, HU ExccUency Shri D.P. Dhar was received 
in audience by His Majesty the King. 

His Excellency Shri D.P. Dhar also called on the Prime Minister Rt. 
Hon’ble Mr. Kirti Nidhi Dista and the Foreign Minister Hon’blc Gyancn- 
dra Bahadur Karki and held discussions with them on matters of mutual 
interest. 

The two sides had wide-ranging discussions on economic, technical and 
scientific cooperation between the two countries in the fields of planning, 
agriculture, industries, power and iranspiori. Both Governments have 
agreed to take a number of concrete steps in these areas, the principal ones 
being as follows; 

The Government of India will purchase Karnali power that may be sur- 
plus to the needs of Nepal- Since India will be the purchaser of the bulk of 
this power it wiU be fully associated with the formulation of this prpjeci. 
His Majesty’s Government of Nepal will constitute a committee of direc- 
tion, comprising their representatives, a representative of the Government 
of India and, if His Majesty’s Government desires, representatives of inter- 
national agencies. 

The two sides agreed to cooperate in the accelerated development of 
Nepalese design and construction capabilities for theutilisation of water and 
power resource of Ncpal.ThcGovemmemof India will assist His Majesty’s 
Government in this and would be prepared to offer facilities for training 
Nepalese engineers in India. 

The Government of India wUI undertake, in association with experts of 
His Majesty’s Government, survey and construction of the Kathmandu 
(Dolaghaij-Dhankuta road. The survey and detailed project report will be 
completed by the end of 1975 and construction work will start soon there- 
after. 

His Majesty’s Government were given the assurance that India is pre- 
pared to offer a reasonable price for Nepalese rice imported into India. 

His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have agreed to 
cooperate in a wide range of agricultural research and development activi- 
ties designed to lead to improvement of cash crops and food crops. 

The Government of India will provide assistance to His .Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in consolidation of present efforts in horticulmre development in 
Nepal giving priority to accessible areas. 

The Government of India willinassodaiion with experts of His Majesty’s 
Govemmeni, undertake a comprehenave study of the development of 
cement industry in Nepal. 
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Ilii Afaji~try** Coi’crnmcnt aftJ che Government of Imlia v^ili cxciiangc 
UleAi, expcricDccj and infurmation prminin^ to drvfJopmcni planning and 
project foimulation- Tlie Governmcni of India will also make available luch 
Icchtiteal advice at mav be dnired by i(t< Majetiy’j Govcmmcnl in (he 
field of management of publie emerprues. 

The .Minuter of Planning. Ooxermnent of India, extended an invitation 
to Hit Majc»t)’> Guvernmeni ii» tend a delegation orMcinbcrt of its Plan* 
mng Comminlun to Sew Dellii for dttcuttiom vtiUi the Indian Planning 
Commiiticin. Tlie invitation wat accepted by His Majesty's Government. 
Tfic daect of thit viiii will be s«ilfd later. 


43* Prime Minister, Indira Gaodhi'a Message on the Occasion of 
the Inauguration of the Mrpat Eastern Canal, 3 June 1973.* 
7Vx// 


Mouniaini and rivers have linked the economies of Sepal and India. It 
has been recogniicd for a long time that a cooperative approach to ihc 
uiilliallon of the uatcr resources of die tsvo countries will be mutually be- 
neficial. The Candak project 1$ an example of such cooperation. I am glad 
to Uarn that the Sepal Eastern Canal which will provide irrigation for 
112,000 acres iu Sepal it being formally inaugurated on June 3 anti that His 
Excellency the Prime Minister of Sepal will preside over the function. 

It h a privilege for India to have been associated with Sepal in this un- 
dertaking. This project will strengthen the existing bonds of friendship 
between our two peoples and also be of direct daily benefit to a large num- 
ber of people. I send my greetings and good wishes to the Government 
and people of Nepal. 


44. Ambaasador for IndU In Nepal, L.P. Singh’* Speech at a Din- 
ncr given In bU Honour by the Foreign Minister of Nepal, 
Kathmandu, SS August 1973. 

f/WI TexiJ 


Hon'bfc Foreign Minisfer, Your ExccHendei. Ladies and Cendemen, 

My wife and I arc most grateful to the Hon'ble the Foreign Minister and 
Mrs Cyanendra Bahadur Karkl for the honour they have done us by giving 
us this farewell dinner. I am deeply touched by the kind thoughts and sen- 
timents to which the Hon’ble Foreign Minister has given e:tpression to in 
Ivis speech this evening. I had known for some months that my tenure in 
this country was coming to an end, and X had started preparing myself 
•Ferilgn Rtcttd, June 1073, p. 2St. 
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Throughout our long history wc have never gone out to conquer with 
the sword. Our tradition has been to go out as friends to share with others 
our religious and spiritual experience, and our perception of human values. 
It is these traditions rather than any considerations of expediency which 
have inspired our dedication to peace, goodwill and cooperation among 
nations. Wc have numerous shortcomings, and we have a long way to go. 
But our inner-most urge is to pursue the ideals and objectives shaped by 
our historical experience and finer traditions, and re-defined and enunciat- 
ed by Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

These being the fundamentakof our outlook and approach, size does not 
enter into our relations with other countries. Wc sec no virtue in size as 
such; what matters is the quality of life, and there are remarkable instan- 
ces in history of small Kingdoms and Republics achieving rare distinction 
and making some of the greatest contributions to civilisation and culture. 
Wc sincerely hope and wish that in coming years Nepal will add 
chapters to its glorious hrstory. 

Under the leadership of His Majesty the King, Nepal has launched itself 
on a course of rapid economic development, social change and thoughtful 
modernisation. Here again, we are in complete harmony with the objec- 
tives, and the course which Nepal has chosen for itself. We are happy 
so extend such cooperation in Nepal’s economic development as we are 
capable of, and as Nepal wishes to have; and we are immensely grateful for 
the generous cooperation which we have received from Nepal in our own 
economic development. There is a healthy reciprocity in our economic co- 
operation, and the resulting benefits are mutual- We welcome whatever 
Steps Nepal takes for accelerating its economic development, whether it be 
diversification of its trade and economy, or establishing cooperative rela- 
tions with other countries. What we fervently desire is a strong and pros- 
perous Nepal. In our own interest, as well as in the interest generally of 
peace' and healthy international relations, wewant strong, stable and happy 
neighbours. When it comes to Nepal, an clement of strong sentiment is 
added, for there is no country towards which the Government and the 
people of India have a warmer, deeper, or more durable feeling of friend- 
ship. I sometimes wonder whether the depth and universality of this feel- 
ing is always fully realised. In this hard world sentiments and emotions are 
at heavy discount; and yet I have myself no doubt that, in shaping India’s 
relations with Nepal, no other factor has counted, or svill count, more. 

There is identity also in the two countries’ approach to international 
relations. Wc arc both non-aligned nations, and even in the changed world 
situation our faith in the value and validity of non-alignment remains as 
firm as ever. While the depth of IHendsbip, and extent of cooperation bet- 
ween any two nations arc necessarily determined by the degree of recipro- 
city, there is nothing exclusive or restrictive about India’s bilateral friend- 
ships. I believe this is true of Nq>al as wdl as of my country. Like Nepal, 
India firmly believes in non-interference in the internal affairs of other 
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countries. As our Prime Minister declared a few weeks ago, India has no 
ideology for export. ^Vc arc ourselves fully comniitled to parliamentary 
democracy-, and to the principles and values whicli go with that form of 
Government. But it is a system \\c have freely ciiosen for ourselves; and its 
strength lies in the will and faith of our own people. \Vc firmly believe that 
every country has to determine, out of its own free will, the political insti- 
tuiions and the social system it should have. Any external pressure or inter- 
ference. open or covert, is wholly wrong, and totally impermissible. We 
have had the friendliest relations with countries with political insuimioni 
and social systems markedly difrerent from our own, as we have had with 
those with similar institutions and systems. And wc shall- continue to 
do so. 

As I loot al the ,vhole ranso of our telaliou.hipi I fechhal I have reason 
to leavo tins eountr,- u,Uh theconvicUon iha. not on)y » there no real con- 
to of, merest between Nepal a„d India in any sphere, but that there i. 
The ■ ''''a' 'T tfi'-'-Sttnee. belsseen the Interest. of 

lose eiL " “'""I “j healthy heiueen any tsso 

hZesTrvh r- “ "™'kt,lle eomplemenlarily, and I 

and ssill beerae ih 'V '"‘"“‘"S'*' ■'“■'Sabed in boll, countriei 
taineZf a Z. 'aap'-a'i'-a andeavourr. The 

inletesl. of hi.^m ' “■ “ to pursue ruthlessly the 

Z he leliZ e i ^s.‘'°“''‘ “““""P '» ''armonlse and recon. 

“y DjfJZtZ ' r" -f'' tost conn- 

fh easy beyond';,, nsy '^IZb^d .rZta'iZ?' ‘ 'T'‘ "■■■ 

“m.'."?'" be lo ! * "*■“ 

. - I conclude, make a confession? I am Icavintr h-l ; ,i • v t 

a part of mv hearc f . ‘caving behind m Nepal 

interest in ihc procrcss nros ^ continue to take warm 


King of Sr. 8 OeS mg 

fFidl Text) 


Ev™,h„„Eh®'yo;h.'vrbZZ'„’Zff*^“'i," “• 

mutt have noticed the feelintts ofaflVrf* j 

have for ,he people ofNep.l i L “ j "hich our people 

d/.,„ w, oooL 4 " “i""" ■" the oppor- 
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tuniiy which Your Maj-sdes have given m to discuss matters of bilateral 
and interiiadonal imporiancb, and of seeing our country in the next few days 
will further strengthen the tradition of understanding and cooperation 
which has always characterised our relations. 

Our common borders across which our peoples have traversed from 
times immemorial in search of spiritiul solace, peace and understanding 
are open bbrders of friendship. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things that 
the leaders of the two countries should have frequent opportunities to 
meet each other and discuss questions of mutual interest. 

Since Your .Majesty has been at the helm of aifairs of Nepal, you have 
given a new strength and a new clan to harnessing the development 
potential of Nepal. The vigour, dynamism and idealism which you have 
brought to the task of developing your country has elicited the widest 
admiration. We in India arc proud and happy that we, as friends, have 
been given an opportunity to be involved in the great task of Nepal's eco- 
nomic development. In a sense, this is precisely the task to which we have 
addressed ourselves in our country. This is all the more reason for our two 
countries to benefit from each other's experience and to come together to 
harness our energies in this common endeavour. 

May I aUo take this opportunity to reiterate to Your Majesty our deter- 
mined resolve to respect the urges and the aspirations of Nepal in the 
spirit of the time honoured principles of peaceful co-existence. A healthy 
relationship between two countries, more particularly between neighbours, 
cannot be developed except svhen (hey respect each other’s independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity and refiain from interfering in each 
others domestic aifairs. We have followed these principles scrupulously in 
our relations with all countries and I would, in particular, like once again 
to reassure Your Majesty that sve ssould earnestly strive for a future of 
peace, prosperity and progress of our two nations based on the principles 
of sovereign equality and mutual respect. 

I am gratified to note that our countries have cooperated not only 
bilaterally but in many international forums, like the UN, its specialised 
agencies and the non-aligned movement. 1 believe that this cooperation 
has advanced the interest of world peace and w c on our part look forw ard 
to continuing this cooperation. 

Our views on various matters of international importance are very 
similar. Both our countries arc playing a useful role in the comity of 
nations and have an identical approach to such international pioblenis as 
racialism, colonialism and nco-coloniaiism, the problems of developing 
countries, and the reduction of international tensions. Equally, we are . 
disturbed when threats to international peace arc generated in any part 
of the world. We view with grave anxiety the war that is raging in West 
Asia. My Government is firmly of the sriew that no nation has the right to 
retain the fruit of its aggression. Our sympathy and support are fully with 
the Arab people who have been victims of Israeli aggression- I am sure 
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Your Majesty will agree that peace can endure only if its foundations are 
laid on equality and justice. That « the solution towards which all of us 
have to work, for without it, a patchwork solution will remain precarious, 
liable to breakdown under the slightest stress. 

Closer home, wc should not remain content with peace in the subconti- 
nent, but should attempt to invest it with a cooperative effort, to the 
mutual benefit of all the peoples which inhabit this subcontinent. We hope 
that all the countries of the region will develop a structure of friendly co- 
operation in the subcontinent and in this process, our two countries could 
set both the tone and the pace. 

The history of our two nations. Your Majesty, illustrates how, over 
thousands of years, our peoples have lived in peace and amity, and have 
shared common values. This is perhaps a unique example in history. Even 
if at times there have been some differences of perspectives, the fundamen- 
tal friendship and respect between our two nations have withstood the test 
of time. This is the relationship that we have to nurture and strengthen as 
partners in the challenging task of promoting economic development and 
social justice. In (he attainment of these ideals, we feel deeply grateful to 
have the fullest support of Your Majesty. 

May 1 now request Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, to join 
me in proposing a toast (o the health of Their Majesties, to the well-being 
of the people of Nepal and to the strengthening of friendship between India 
and Nepal. 


46. Joint Statement lasned on the State Visit of their Majesties, 
the King and <^ueen of Nepal, New Delhi, 14 October 1873.* 
CFbH r.*f; 


At the invitation of the President of India, Their Majesties the King and 
the Qjieen of Nepal are paying a Stale visit to India from the 12th to IGih 
Oaober, 1973. Their Majesties are accompanied by H. E. Mr. Gyanendra 
Bahadur Karki, Minister for Forogn Allain, and other officials and 
dignitaries from Nepal. 

2. Their Majesties were greeted with great warmth and affeaioa which 
underline the close and friendly relations existing between the two coun- 
trict. This is Their Majesties' first State visit to India after His Majesty 
ascended the throne. The President and the Prime Minister welcomed this 
opportunity to renew personal contactt and friendship with Their Majes- 
ties and expressed the sincere hope that this visit wUl further strengthen the 
existing bonds of friendship between India and Nepal. In Delhi a civic 
reception was organised in honour of 'nirir Majesties. The Delhi Univer- 
sity conferred the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws on His Majesty at a 
•Fftnin Agmt AkdiiI, O ctober 1973, pp. 371-72. 
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special convocation. The distinguished guests will also visit places of 
cultural, religious and industrial interest which include Agra, Bangalore, 
Madurai, Rameshwaram, Madras, Lucknosv and Pantnagar. 

3. While in Delhi His Majesty had friendly and informal exchange of 
views with the President, the Prime Minister and the Minister lor External 
Affairs. The talks, which covered a mde range of subjects of brlatetal and 
international importance and were held in an atmosphere of extreme cor- 
diality and mutual understanding, highlighted the communtty of rnterest 
and similarity of approach of the two countnes. Both sides agreed that the 
two Governments should constantly endeavour to strengthen the friendship 
and deepen the understanding between the tsvo countrres and work toward 
these ends. Both sides reaff.rmed their faith in the pohees 

of peaceful co-existence, respect for the territorial mtegrny of States non 
interference in their internal affairs and non-use of force or threat 
in international relations. .vw-c. M^nal 

4. Evincing keen interest in the rapid economic Mid 
the Prime .Minister conveyed to His Majesty India s 
awociated with the developmental efforts betng 
under the dynamic leadership of His Majesty. Ht. 

appreciation of India’s abiding interest and ^ to 

ment-of Nepal. His Majesty also aequaimed to 
all-round development of Nepal under the present 

6. Hit Majesry had talks on matter, of econornre 
tion with the Minister for Planning, Munster for 
Minuter of Commerce and the Minister o«tate for 
0. Both side, expressed satUfaction at to ptoee 
lion of tension in various pari, of to 
India’s efforts to achieve ^ 

in the subcontinent and welcomed . 

in Delhi in August, .973. f f “ “‘’i" s' to tomion th! 

With the spirit of the Simla and D g context, both 

subcontinent would further improve rceotance and recognition 

side, expressed the need for mutual trust and acceptance g 

of the realities of to situation. outbreak of hosti- 

7. Both sides exposed gra"’ ““ ^ restoration of peace and for a 

litics in West Asia. They called for Y . the principles 

jus.a„dend»ringsoln.ion.o.heproble.n.naeada„cew..n p 

of the Security Council resolutions on t e su policy of non- 

8. Both sides reaffirmed the security and 

■ aligument in contributing ?„u„,ries. These were rein- 

aligned countries held in Algi^ _ ,.»chanee of views had helped in 

9. Both sides agreed that the ^rhening the already 

promoting fuller understanding and m further gr 
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dose relations existing between the two countries. They further agreed to 
main tain contacts at a high level. 

10. His Majesty extended a cardial invuaiion to the President to pay a 
State visit to Nepal. The President accepted the invitation with pleasure. 



C. Pakistan 


47. Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh’s Statement in Reply to a 
Calling Attention Notice Regarding the Reported Plans of 
the USA to Resume Arms Supplies to Pakistan, Rajya 
Sabha, Netv Delhi, 14 March 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


On March 12, Assistant Secretary of State for Near East and South Asian 
Affairs, Mr. Joseph Sisco, told the House Foreign Affairs Sub-Committee 
that the United States tvould like to find a way to fulfil what he called ‘long 
standing arms commitment* to Pakistan which had been suspended since 
the outbreak of the hostilities in 1971. The Government of India views this 
development with the utmost concern and is taking up the matter with the 
United States Government. 

It has been our policy to promote peace and good neighbourly relations 
among the countries of the subcontinent. Despite the 1971 confiict impos- 
ed on us, we are making earnest endeavours to normalise relations with 
Pakistan and to establish durable peace. The Simla Agreement embodies 
the aspirations of the two nations to live in peace and friendship. The with- 
drawal of troops, under the Simla Agreement, has already been completed 
and this has resulted in the lowering of tensions. 

The United States intention (o resume arms supplies to Pakistan will jeo- 
pardize the process of normalisation and adversely affect the chances of 
establishment of durable peace on the subcontinent. In the light of past 
record of Pakistan’s aggression against India, arms shipments to that coun- 
try will once again pose a grave threat to India’s security. 

We have, in recent months, expressed our desire to have friendly and 
normal relations with the United States of America which has been reci- 
procated by the United States Government. In my statement in the Rajya 
Sabha on 30 November 1972, 1 referred to this desire. However, as I said 
on that occasion, in the past, US military assistance to Pakistan had been 
a principal cause of strained relations between India and the United States 
of America as it encouraged the anti-Indian and militaristic policy of Paki- 
stan. We hope that the United States would carefully con.^ider the impli- 
cations of such an action and refrain from supplying arms to Pakistan. 

A^aift RtcorA, Alarch 297^, 252-3^ 
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48. Foreign Minister, Swiran Singh’s Statement in Reply to n 
Calling Attention Motion Regarding the Decision of the USA 
to Resume Arms Supplies to Pa k istan, Lok Sabha, New 
Delhi, IS SUrch 1973.* 

(Full Tixt) 


It \>ai officially announced in Wa^ngion ycslenlay by the Stale Depart* 
mcnt that >*-ith immediate eiTect the United States U lifting the embargo 
on the supply of aims to PaHsian. At a temli. Pakittaa will immediately 
receive 300 armoured personnel carriers reportedly valued at 13 nuliion, 
and aircraft engines, military spare parts and parachutes valued at 1.1 
million according to US statement. It is clear lri>m the ann o unerm eot 
that the United States Government %kil] pennit Pakistan to acquire non- 
Icthal militai y equipment as st ell as spore parts for lethal weapons given to 
Pakistan earlier by the United States. 

I had reiterated our grave concern yestenlay over the American supply 
of arms to Pakistan and had expressed the hope that ibe United States 
Goverameol would carefully coosidet theimpUeations of such arms supplies 
and refrain from this aoion. The Foreign Secretary also coDve)'ed our 
strong feelings on the subject to the American Ambassador in New Delhi 
yesterday, as this would have a negative effret on Ind^American relaiioas 
and on the process of normsli tattoo on the subcoDUnenu Our Ambassador 
in WasluQgton is also talung up the matter Immediately with the United 
States Government to convey our grave concern on tbeir detasion. 


49. Foreign hlinlster, Swaran Singh’s Statement in Reply to 
the Calling Attention Notices on the Reported Arrest of 
Bengalis in Islamabad by Pakistan Anthorities, Lok Sabha, 
New Delhi, 9 Slay 1973.* 

(FuU Ttn) 


IVc have beard with deep concern reports eraanating from Tdarr^aharf that 
several t ho usand Bmgalis were rounded up suddenly from home* 
in Islamabad in the early hours of the monung of 6tb May anH iransportol 
in police trucks and buses to uokoowo dmtinadons. The press reporu ia- 
that these Bci^alis have been taken to internment camps in 
obswe places. However, the oSdal spokesman of the Government of 
Pakistan has tried to explain that the Bengalis have been shifted from 
their hom es ‘because of congesuon and pressure on official bousing in the 
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capital’. He also indicated that this was being done in preparation for their 
ultimate repatriation to Bangladesh. 

The President of Bangladesh, Mr. Justice Abu Sayecd Cho\vdhury, has 
urged the Internationa] community to condemn Pakistan’s action in round* 
ing up the Bengalis in Islamabad and has expressed the 'deep concern 
and anguish’ of the Government of Bangladesh on this development. We 
fully sltarc the aiuciety of (he Bangladesh Government at the fate of the 
innocent Bengalis aiTected by this arbitrary action of the Pakistan Govern* 
ment. Pakistan should bear in mind that actions of this nature, instead of 
solving the humanitarian problems and ending the suiTering of lakhs of 
people, can only cause furtlier bitterness and retard the process of nor- 
malisation in the subcontinent. 

Laws of humanity and justice require that persons stranded in foreign 
countries against their will have the right to return to their homes. The 
Governments of India and Bangladesh have already indicated in the Joint 
Declaration of 17 April 1073 a fair and practical way for the immediate 
and simultaneous resolution of all humanitarian issues arising out of tlie 
December 1071 conflict. 

It is regrettable that the Pakistan Government instead of seising the 
Opportunity of bringing about a fair and amicable selilemcntof the humatii* 
tarian problems, should have resorted to forcibly uprooting the Bengalis 
from their homes and sending them to (ar oil internment camps. 


50. Prime hliniiter Indira Gandbi’a Interview to the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission on the Situation on the Subcon- 
tinent, New Delhi, 2S Afay 1973.' 

(SxttrfiUj 


QyzsTiOs: Mrs. Gartdhi, could I now take you on to (he subcontinent situa- 
tion? Madam Prime Minister, there seems to be no progress in ciTorts to 
restore normalcy on the subcontinent. What does India believe to be the 
reason for the continuing deadlock? 

Pmus Minister: Pakistan is not responding to the many initiatives which 
we have taken. You will sec that every time there has been, as you say, 
a deadlock, we have tried to find away out and taken some initiative and 
we shall continue to do so. 

Question: One of the obstacles— perhaps the major one— appears to be 
Pakistan and Bangladesh’s attitude in determination over the war crimes 
trials. From your Government’s talks with Bangladesh, do you believe 
there is any chance of Bangladesh compromising its position? 

Prime Minister; You sec, why should all the time Bangladesh only comp- 
romise? Bangladesh has already compromised its attitude. You know 
*Preu Infornution Bureau, Government of India, New Delhi, 2 June 1973. 
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they tvere, up to March, siicldng to the question of recognition, that they 
would not do anything until Pakistan recognised them. So they have 
given up quite a lot. They have shown an inclination to compromise and 
to meet Pakistan half-vsay. The difficulty is that Pakistan does not respond 
to any of these initiatives. Every time there has been a deadlock, sve 
have taken some initiative, either on our own or with Bangladesh depen- 
ding on the issue in question, but we just have not had a positis'e respon- 
se But we would continue to try to find ways out. 

Questio.v: Is India trying to perstiade Bangladesh to compromise? 

Prime MtNiSTER; You know, Bangladesh is a sovereign country and I do 
not think in international affairs people like to be advised by another 
country. They know what the situation U and we know what it is and I 
do not think it helps if only one side keeps on compromising. I do not 
think that will lead to stability or peace. 

Major obstacles are not just on this issue or that issue. It is an attitude 
of mind. As I had said to President Bhutto when we met in Simla that 
we have to decide basically whether the problems of all the countries 
of the tubcQtulnent ate cotuplemeutary or confficiing. If you believe that 
they are conflicting, then we can only have somepaich-work; we cannot 
have genuine peace or friendship. But I believe, and I think Bangladesh 
leadership believes, that they are complemeniary, that it is only by 
working together that the whole area can be stable and strong and meet 
all ill challenges. 

Opution: Pakistan has uken the issue of she war crimes trial to the IVorld 
Court BOW. Does it mean a break-down of the Simla Agreement? 

PancE Minuter: IVell, it is certainly against the spirit and even the letter 
because the Simla Agreement specifies that we should discuss and solve 
all these problems bilaterally and through negotiations. 

Q,uestion: But you are not taking the aiiUude that Pakistan has broken 
the Agreement? 

Prime Minister: Well, we are not taking an attitude but step by step 
they are really eroding it. Aren’t they? 

QpEsnoN: M hat attitude will India adopt to the World Court action? 
Prime Misister; Well, that we will see. 

Question. You have said that 90,000 Pakistani prisoners of war are a finan- 
cial burden to India. Arc they also a political embarrassment? 

Prisse Minister; No. Why shosild they be a political embarrassment? 
Qp^tion. In ihe sense that it is seventeen months since the war ended. 
Prime Minister: Well, have you seen how long the people were held after 
the Sewnd World War? Much longer— two years and so on, three years 
even in some places. People seem to apply such different standards to 
India than what they do to themselves. 

Question: Is there anything that India can do to break this deadlock? 
Prime Minister; We have done everything. The Simla Agreement meeting 
was at our initiative. yVe ended the war unilaterally. We returned the 
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territories. I mean what single step Pakistan taken.^ Not a singie res- 
ponse to anything. 

Question: Is that the end of the road as far as India is concerned? 

Prime Minister: No. I said that we will keep on trying. But it does seem 
odd to us that all this time, for instance, people talking about the pri- 
soners of war, they were not at all concerned about the much larger 
number of Bengalis who were in Pakistan. Nobody jusi mentioned them 
although their conditions are much worse. And ii is a very big problem 
for Bangladesh. 


51. Joint Statement Issued at the End of the Talks between 
India and Pakistan in Rawalpindi and Islamabad, New 
Delhi, 31 July 1973.* 

(Full Text) 

The Minister of State for Defence and Foreign Affairs of the Government 
of Pakistan, Mr- Azia Ahmed, and the Special Emis$ary of the Prime 
Minister of India, Shri P.N. Haksar, assisted by the delegations consisting 
of senior oflicials of the two sides, held talks in Rawalpindi and Islamabad 
from July 24 to 31, 1973. The Special Emissary of the Prime Minister of 
India also called on His Excellency Mr. Zulhkar AJi Bhutto, President of 
Pakistan, on July 27 and 30, 1973. 

During the course of these talks which were marked by mutual under- 
standing, ihe two side* reviewed the progress so far made in the imple- 
mentation of the Simla Agreement since their last meeting in New Delhi 
in August 197d. In the context of the normalisation of the situation in the 
subcontinent, they discussed the humamiarian issues set forth in the India- 
Bangladesh Declaration of 17 April 1973, namely, the questions of repatri- 
ation of Pakistani prisoners of war and civilian internees in India, Bengalis 
in Pakistan and Pakistan nationals in Bangladesh. 

In ihe course of the talks certain issues arose which required further con- 
sideration by both sides. It was, therefore agreed that the discussions will 
be resumed at New Delhi on 18 August 1973. 


52. Minister of State in the Ministry of External Affairs 
Surendra Pal Singh’s Statement in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on talks in Rawalpindi about the India-Bangladesh 
Joint Declaration, New Delhi, 2 August, 1973.* 

(FaU Text) 

As the House is aware, on 17 April 1073 the Governments of India and 
’Fertten Afairt Rtcofi, July 1973, p. 281. 
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they were, up to March, tticking to the question of recognition, that they 
would not do anything until Pakistan recognised them. So they have 
given up quite a lot. They have shown aninchnation to compromise and 
to meet Pakistan half-way. The difficulty is that Pakistan does not respond 
to any of these inliiaiives. Every time there has been a deadlock, we 
have taken some initiative, either on our own or with Bangladesh depca* 
ding on the issue in question, but we justhave not had a positive respon- 
se But we would conunuc to try to hndways out. 

Q,uzstio.n: Is India trying to persuade Bangladesh to compromise? 

PaistE Minister; You know, Bangladesh is a sovereign country and I do 
not think in international affiurs people like to be advised by another 
country. They know what the situation is and we know what it is and I 
do not think it helps if only one side keeps on compromising. 1 do not 
thinV that will lead to stability or peace. 

Major obstacles arc cot just on this issue or that issue. It is ao attitude 
of mind. As I had said to President Bhutto when we met in Simla that 
we have to decide basically whether the problems of all the countries 
of the subcontinem are complementary or conSioing. If you believe that 
they are confliaing, then sse can only have some patch-work; we cannot 
have genuine peace or friendship. But 1 believe, and I think Bangladesh 
ladership believes, that they are complementary, that it is only by 
working together that the whole area can be stableaod strong grid meet 
all iti challenges. 

Qpestio.n: Pakistan has taken the issue of the war crimes trial to lbe^Vo^ld 
Court now. Does it mean a break-down of the Simla .kgreansnt? 
pRjsffi Mixuna: Well, it is ccruinly aga'na the spirit and even the letter 
because the Simla Agreement specifies that we should discuss and solve 
all these problems b.laterally and ihrougb negotiations. 

OyESTicrs; But you ate not taking the attitude that Pakistan has broken 
the Agreemeiu? 

Paua Misuter; iVell. we arc not taking an attitude but step by step 
they are really eroding it. Aren’t thej-? 

Qj-tmONi What attitude will India adopt to the World Court action? 
Prime Mi.nister: Well, that wc will sec. 

QurarioN. You have smd that 90,000 Pakistani prisoner* of war arc a finan- 
cial burden (o Inda. Arc they also a political cmbarrassmeiu? 

Priste Mlnister; Xo. ^^■hy should they be a political embarrassment? 
Q.trESTios: In the sense that it U seventeen moiuhs since the war ended- 
pRiicE Mlnistxr: Well, have you seen bow long the people were held after 
the Second World War? Much longcr-two years and so on, three year* 
men m some places. People seem to apply wch different standards to 
India than what they do to themselves. 

^UEsnoN: Is there anything that India can do to break this deadlock? 
Prime Mt-Nurxa; We have done ererythii^. The Simla Agrccmenl meeting 
was at our imitative. We ended the war uniUteraUy. We returned the 
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territories. I mean what singlestep has Pakistan taken.^ Not a single res- 
ponse to anything. 

Qjjestio.s : Is that the end of the road as far as India is concerned? 

Prime Minister: No. I said that wc wiH keep on trying. But it does seem 
odd to us that all this time, for instance, people talking about the pri- 
soners of war, they were not at all concerned about the much laigcr 
number of Bengalis who were in Pakistan. Nobod\ just mentioned them 
although their conditions are much worse. And it is a very big problem 
for Bangladesh. 


51. Joint Statement Issued at the End of the Talks between 
India and Pakistan in Rawalpindi and Islamabad, New 
Delhi, 31 July 1973.* 

(Full Text) 

The Minister of State for Defence and Foreign AlTairs of the Government 
of Pakistan, Mp. Aziz Ahmed, and the Special Emissary of the Prime 
Minister of India, Shri P.N. Haksar, assisted by the delegations consisting 
of senior oiTicials of the two sides, held talks in Raw alpindi and Islamabad 
from July 24 to 31, 1073. The Special Emissary of the Prime Minister of 
India also called on His Excellency Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, President of 
Pakistan, on July 27 and 30, 1973. 

During the course of these talks which were marked by mutual under- 
standing. the two sides reviewed the progress so far made in the imple- 
mentation of ihe Simla Agreement since their last meeting in New’ Delhi 
in Augu>i 1072. In the context of the normalisation of the situation in the 
subcontineui, they discussed the humanitarian issues set forth in the India- 
Bangladesh Declaration of 17 April 1973, namely, the questions of repatri- 
ation of Pakistani prisoners of war and civilian internees in India, Bengalis 
in Pakistan and Pakistan nationals in Bangladesh, 

In the course of the talks certain issues arose which required further con- 
sideration by both sides. It was, therefore agreed that the discussions will 
be resumed at New Delhi on 18 August 1073. 


52. Minister of State in the Ministry of External Affairs 
Surendra Pal Singh’s Statement In both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on talks in Rawalpindi about the India-Bangladesh 
Joint Declaration, New Delhi, 2 August, 1973.* 

(Full Text) 

M the House is aware, on 17 April 1973 the Governments of India and 
•Ftrtipi AJetfi July t97>, p. Ml. 

RtntJ, August 1873, pp. 303.0. 
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Bangladesh issued a Joint Dcdaraiion vduch contained an offer for the 
immediate and simultaneous resolution of the humanitarian issues arising 
out of the conflict of December 197J. The Government of Pakisun sought 
certain clarifications on the Declaration and for this purpose invited the 
Government of India to send a Representative to explain the various pro- 
visions of the Declaration. However, at the same time the Pakistan 
Government in iu sutement of 20 April 1973, came out with certain posi- 
tions on these humamtarian which were not acceptable to the 

Governments of India and Ban^adesh. After an exchange of correspond- 
ence between our Foreign Minister and Pakistan’s Minister of State for 
Defence and Foreign Affairs, Mr. Aziz Ahmed, Pakistan indicated iu will- 
ingness to discuss on the humanitarian basis the repatriation of the three 
categories of persons mentioned in the Declaraiion, namely^, Pakistani pri- 
soners of war and civilian internees in India, Bangladesh nationals detain- 
ed in Pakistan and Pakistani nationals in Bangladesh. This exchange of 
correipondence took place with the knowledge and in consultation with 
the Bangladesh Governmenc- 

A Delegation led by the Special Emissary of the Prime Minister of India, 
Sbri P.N. Haksar, and comprising Shri Rewal Singh, Forriga Secretary, 
Prof. P.N. Ohar, and senior officials from the Ministry of External Affairs, 
visited Rawalpindi and Islamabad and held discussions with the Pakistan 
Delegation from July 20 to July 31, 1973. The Pakisian Delegadon was led 
by Mr. Aziz Ahmed, Pakistan’s Minister of State for Defence and Foreign 
AfEun and included Pakistan’s Foreign Secretary, Mr, Agha Shabi, and 
other senior officials. 

During the course of these talks, cpiestions relating to simultaneous rc> 
p^riaison of the three categories of persons mentioned in the Joint India- 
Bangladesh declaration were discussed In full AnaW. in the context of 
normalising the situation in the subcontinent, the two sides also reviewed 
the progress made so far in implementing the Simla Agr eem ent. The 
Pakistan side acknowledged the fact that the Joint India>Bugladesh Dec- 
laratioD which had separated political considerations Irom the humanita- 
rian issues was a step forward and paved the way for an early resolution 
of these issues. Some progress was made in defining these issues and it was 
agreed between the two Delrgalioni that a point had been reached where 
further consideration by both sides was necessary. It was, therefore, agreed 
that the current discussions be ad)(wmed and later resumed at New Delhi 
on August 18, 1973. 

As the Hon’ble Members wiD appreciate, in view of the delicate nature 
of the negotiations and the need for fiirther consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Bangladesh, it will not be in our interest to reveal further liMaUT 
about these talks. 
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53. Press Release on Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi’s Message 
of Greetings to Mr. Bhutto on his Election as Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, New Delhi, 13 August 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


On the occasion of your election as Prime ^linister, I send Your Excel- 
lency my sincere congratulations. It is my earnest hope that with a vigo- 
rous and responsive parliamentary system of Government functioning in 
the countries of this subcontinent, the problems that we face in common 
will be resolved through goodwill and discussion, and that we should be 
able to lighten the burden of our peoples. 

With regards and good wishes. 


54. Press Release on the President V. V. Giri’s Message of 
Greetings to H. E. Mr Fazal Ilahi on his Election as. Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, New Delhi, 14 August 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


On the occasion of your election to the exalted olBce of the President of 
Pakistan, I send, your Excellency, my sincere felicitations and good wishes. 
I am confident that with goodwill and understanding we can amicably 
resolve all our mutual problems so that durable peace is established in the 
subcontinent and we can devote our energies to the well-being and wel- 
fare of our peoples. 


55. Agreement Signed by the Leaders of the Two Delegations at 
the Conclusion of the Indo-Pakistan talks in New Delhi, 28 
August 1973.* 

(FuU Text) 


The Special Representative of the Prime Minister of India, Shri P. N. 
Haksar, and the Pakistan Minister of State for Defence and Foreign 
AQairs, His Excellency Mr. Aziz Ahmed, held talks in Rawalpindi from 
July 24 to July 31, 1973, and in New Delhi from August 18 to August 28, 
1973. Shri P. N. Haksar was assisted by Foreign Secretary, Shri Kewal 
Singh, Secretary to the Prime Minister, Shri P. N. Dhar, Joint Secretaries 
in the Xlinistry of External Anairs, Shri K. P. S. Menon, Shri A. S. Chib 

AJait! Ra<rri, August 1073, p. 304. 

•/Vfn'fii AJtirt RMati, August 1073, p. 304. 

AJaitt Rittrd, August 1073, pp.3044. 
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Foreian Sccreia ' Pakistani Delegation was assisted by the 

Mr KhaliH <? i ^ Directors, Mr. Abdul Waheed and 

of 17 April 197^'’ ™' >'’‘^“■Pa”giadesh Declaration 

whkh’Sr? ' a't,“a a' "" ” Ra“alpi„di and at New Delhi, - 

Pakistan reviewS the'’n?oe'“''' “"'*'““'*'“5; delegations of India and 
Simla AerppTn • ^ ^ made in the implementation of the 

sSal Renr? *■“' ““ Delhi in Attgost 1972. The 

ment. eanr/'S «f ■''=lr tespeotive Govern- 

end to the eonfl' !" 'a' *8'“""“ ‘I'M 'the two countries put an 

don. a^!; „“,”k f “S “■‘^-"“don that have hitherto marred thefr rela- 
ship and the «faW of a friendly and harmonious relation; 

connectSthe SpSr',"' >■““ ■''' •'■‘■continent'. In this 

of prisoners J j^'P';««'«"‘vcs were conCdent that the repatriation 
an atmosDhere r,f ''^'‘onak of Bangladesh and Pakistan wiU generate 
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3. Des!,« . ‘® ‘'“he subcontinent, 

conflict of 197 ° Ptiiblenu resulting front the 

referred to tn iw r • enabling the vast majotiiy of human beings 
"v. e™.,i” 5'dia'.“' Declaration to go to their eespeS 

(11 The i’mm J- *^^'“**^‘* have reached the following agreement: 

. . ediate implementation of the solution of these humani* 
nan problems Is without prejudice to the respective positions of 
c parties concerned relating to the case of 195 prisoners of war 
.... *” clauses (vi) and (vil) of this paragraph; 

‘■^^use (i), repatriation of all Pakistani prisoners of war 
and civilian internees wrill commence with the utmost despatch as 
soon as lo^siic arrangements are completed and from a date to be 
by mutual agreement; 

(m) Sim^taneously, the repatriation of all Bengalis in Pakistan, and alJ 
Pakisunis in Bangladesh, referred to in clause (v) below, to their 
respective countries will commence; 

(iv) In the matter of repatriation of all categories of persons the nrinci 

M ft I "iff he observed throughout as far as possible- 

(v) Without prejudice to the respective positions of Ban^hI>,^. i. 'j 
Pakistan on the question of the noa-BengaUs who ax ®^h and 
have ‘opted for repatriation to Pakistan’ th^ n.... 

Pakistan guided by considerations of humanity a?re>.« 

receive a substantial number of sudi non-Bcnpai:« r 
dc^- It is further agreed Usat the Prime 
and Pakistan or their designated representative* -ii 
»ee. .n decide s.hn, nddidonnl nunsbee ofpeesu^ who 
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to migrate to Pakistan may be pennitted to do so. Bangladesh has 
made it clear that it will participate in such a meeting only on the 
basis of sovereign equality; 

(vi) Bangladesh agrees that no trials of the 105 prisoners of war shall 
1 take place during the entire period of repatriation and that pend' 

ing the settlement envisaged in clause (vii) below these prisoners of 
war shall remain in India; 

(vii) On completion of repatiialion of Pakistani prisoners of war and 
civilian internees in India, Bengalis in Pakistan and Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh referred to in clause (v) above, or earlier if they so 
agree, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan svill discuss and settle the 
question of 195 prisoners of svar. Bangladesh lias made it clear Chat 
it can participate in such a meeting only on the basis of sovereign 
equality. 

The Special Representatives are confident that the completion 
of repatriation provided for in this Agreement would make a signal 
contribution to the promotion of reconciliation in the subcontinent 
and create an atmosphere favourable to a constructive outcome of 
the meeting of three countries; 

(vhi) The time schedule for the completion of repatriation of the Paki* 
stani prisoners of %var and civilian internees from India, the Bepga' 
Us from Pakistan, and the Pakistanis referred to in clause (v)- 
above from Bangladesh, will be worked out by India in consulta- 
tion with Bangladesh and Pakistan, as the case may be. The 
Government of India will make the logistic arrangements for the 
Falustanl prisoners of war and civilian internees who are to be 
repatriated to Pakistan- The Covcrnmenl of Pakistan will make 
logistic arrangements within its territory up to agreed points of exit 
for the repatriation of Bangladesh nationals to Bangladesh. The 
Government of Bangladesh wiU make necessary arrangements for 
the transport of these persons from such agreed points of exit to 
Bangladesh. The Government of Bangladesh will make logistic ar- 
rangements witliin its territory up to agreed points of exit for the 
movement of the Pakistanis referred to in clause (v) above who wiU 
go to Pakistan. The Govemment of Pakistan will make necessary 
arrangemenCs for the transport of these persons Cram such agreed 
points of exit to Pakistan. In making logistic arrangements the 
Gov'ernmencs concerned may seek (he assistance of international 
humanitarian organisations and others; 

(ix) For the purpose of facilitating the repatriation provided for in this 
Agreement, the representatives of the Swiss Federal Govemment 
and any international humanitarian organisation entnuted with 
this task shall have unrestricted access at aU times to Bengalis in 
Pakistan and to Pakistanis in Bangladesh referred to in clause (v) 
above. Tlie Gavernment of Bangladesh and the Government of 
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Pakistan will provide all assistance and facilities to such representa- 
tives in tbb regard including facilities for adequate publicity for the 
benefit of the persons entitled to repatriation under this Agreement, 
(x) All persons to be repatriated in accordance with this Agreement 
will be treated with humanity and consideration. ' 

4. The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan have con- 
curred in this Agreement. The Special RcprescDtaiive of the Prime Minis- 
ter of India, having consulted the Government of Bangladesh, has also 
conveyed the concurrence of Bangladesh Goveriuncnt in this Agreement. 

Done in New Delhi on 28 August 1973 in three originals, all of which 
arc equally authentic. 


5fi. Foreign Minister, Ssvaran Singh’s Statement on Indo-Palustan 
Talks, Lok Sabha, New Delhi, 29 August 1973>* 

(Full Text) 


As the House is a'^are, a Delegation led by the Special Emissary of the 
Prime Minister of India, Shri P.N- Haksar, visited Rawalpindi and Islama- 
bad and held discussions with the Pakistan Delegation led by Mr. Aaiz 
Ahmed, Pakistan's Minister of State for Defence and Foreign ASairs, from 
24tb to 31st July, 1973. During the course of these talks questions relating 
to simultasteous tepatriation of the three categories of persons merttioned 
in the Joint Indo-6angladesh Declaration of 17 April 1973 were discussed 
in full detail. The Pakistan side acknowledged the fact that the Joint Jndo- 
Bangladesh Declaration, which had separated political considerations &om 
the humanitarian issues, was a step forward and paved the way for an early 
resolution of these issues. Some progress was made in defining these issues 
and it was agreed between the two Delegations that a point had been 
reached where further consideration by both sides was necessary. In pur- 
suance of this deebion, the discussions were resumed at New Delhi from 
18th August 1973 and continued till the 28th August 1973. These discus- 
sions took place with the full knowledge of and in consultation with the 
Bangladesh Government. 

As a result of these talks, an agreement was signed yesterday, the 28th 
August 1973, between the Governmenu of India and Pakbun. I lay on 
the Table of the House a copy ofthb Agreement. 

The Agreement provides for the resolution of the humanitarian problems 
resulting from the conflict of 1971. The Agreement envbages the simulta- 
neous repatriation of all Pakbtani prisoners of war (except 195), the repa- 
triation to Bangladesh of all Beng^ in Pakbun and iniiiaUy a substantial 
number of Palustanis now in Bangladesh to Pakistan. The time-schedule 

or l e completion of repatriation of these three categoria of persons will be 

•Fcrtig^ AJa„, JUetti, August 1973, pp. 3(84. 
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worked out by India in consultation with Bangladesh and Pakistan as the 
ease may be. It is further agreed that the Prime Ministers of Bangladesh 
and Pakistan or their designated representatives will thereafter meet to de- 
cide what additional number of Pakistanis in Bangladesh may be permitted 
to return to Pakistan. Bangladesh has made it clear (hat it will participate 
in such a meeting only on the basis of sovereign equality. 

The immediate implementation of the solution of these humanitarian 
problems is without prejudice to the respective positions of the parties con- 
cerned relating to the case of 195 prisoners of war. In the meantime these 
195 prisoners of war shall remain in India and no trials shall take place 
during the entire period of repatriation. It is further agreed that Bangla- 
desh, India and Pakistan in a tripartite meeting will arrive at a settlement 
of the question of these 195 prisoners of war. 

In arriving at this Agreement all three countries, Bangladesh, India and 
Pakistan, made constructive contributions. It is our earnest hope that this 
Agreement will be one more step towards ihe goal of establishing durable 
peace in the subcontinent. 



D. Sikkim 


57. The Sikkim Agreement^ 8 May* 1973.* 
(Full Text) 


agreement enviiaging a democratic set-up for Sikktm and administra- 
tive reforms was signed in Gangtok on Tuesday. 

The following is the text of the agreonent; 

\\'heTeas the Chog>-al and the people of Sikkim are convinced that their 
interest and the loti|-tefm interest of Sikkim as a whole call fon 

(i) The csiabVuhmcnt of a folly responsible government in Sikkim 
with a more democratic Constitution, the g;uaranieeof Fundamen- 
tal Rights, the rule of law, an independent judiciary, and greater 
legislative and executive powers for the elected representatives of 
the people; 

(ii) A fj'itcm of eleaioru based on adult suJ&age which will give equi- 
table representation to all sections of the people on the basis of 
the principle of one man one vote; 

(iii) The strengthening of Indo-Sikkim cooperation and inier- 
relatiomhips; and 

\Vhereas the Chog^'al as well as the representatives of the people had re- 
quested the goveriunent of India: 

11) To take rcsponsiVnhty for the eslablbhment of law and order and 
good administration in Sikkim following the breakdown of all 
three; 

(ii) To ensure the further development of a constitutional government, 
communal harmony, good administration and rapid economic and 
social development in Sikkim; 

(iU) To provide the head of the administration (Chief Executive) in 
Sikkim to help achieve and to safeguard all the above needs and 
objectives; 

And whereas the government of India have agreed to discharge the res- 
ponsibilities hereby renew'cd to them: 

Now. whereas the government of India, the Chogyal of Sikkim and the 
leaders of the political panics of Sikkim, have ^ced as follows: 

(1) The three panics hereby recognise and undertake to ensure the 
basic human rights and fiindamental freedoms of the people of 
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Sikkim. The i)coplc of Sikkim will enjoy the right of election on the 
basis of adult suffrage to give efTcct lo llic principle of one man one 
vote 

(2) There shall be an assembly in Sikkim. The assembly shall be elected 
every four years. Elections sliall be fair and free, and shall be con- 
ducted under the supervision of a representative of the Election 
Commission of India, who shall be appointed for the purpose by the 
government of Sikkim. 

(3) i. In accordance with this agreement, the assembly shall have the 

power to propose laws and adopt resolutions for the welfare of 
the people of Sikkim, on any of the matters enumerated herein 
below, namely: (i) education, (ii) public hcallli, (in) excise, (iv) 
press and publicity, (v) iranspori, (vi) bazars, (vii) forest, (viii) 
public works, (ix) agriculture, (x) food supplies, and (xi) economic 
and social planning, including state enterprises, (xii) home and 
establishment, (xiii) finance, and (xiv) land revenue, 
ii. Tlie assembly shall not discuss or ask qurstions of the following: 
(a) Tlie Cliogyal and the members of the ruling family; (b) Any 
matter pending before a court of law; (c) The appointment of the 
Chief Executive and member* of the judiciar>" and (d) Any mat- 
ter which concerns the responsibilities of the government of India 
under this agreement, or under any other agreement betv^een India 
and Sikkim. 

(4) There shall be an £.xccuiive Council consisting of elected members 
of the assembly who shall be appointed to the Executive Omncil by 
the Chogyal on the advice of the Chief Executive. The Chief 
Executive will preside over the incciingi of the Executive Council. 

(5) Tlic system of cIcciiuDS shall be so organised as to make the assem- 
bly adequately representative of the various sections of the popula- 
tion. 'riic size and compnsilioii of the assembly and of the Executive 
Council shall be such as may be prescribed froni lime to time, care 
being taken to ensure tliat no single section of the population acquires 
a dominating position due mainly to iu ethnic origin and that the 
rights and interests of the Sikkimese of Bhutia Lepcha origin and of 
the Sikkimese ufXeiuU, which includes Tsong and Sdiedulcd Castes, 
origin, arc fully protected. 

(0) The Chog)al shall perform die functions of his high oiTice in accord- 
ance with the CottsiiCulion of Sikkim as set out in tliis agreement. 

^ 7 ) To head the adininUtraiion in Sikkim there shall be a Chief Execu- 
tive, who shall be ap^Minted by the Qtngyal on the nomiiuiion of 
the govermncni of Imlia. 

(Sj Tlic Chief Executive slialJ base aU the powers necessary Car the dis- 
charge of his runcitons. and responsibilities; and shall exercise hit 
(xjwcis in the following manner: 

‘ (i) Still) rcr{>cct lo matters allocalnl to a utrinbcr of the Executive 
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Council, he shall act in cmisiiltatloQ with the member to whom 
administrative functions in thi/ regard have been allocated. 

(ii) He shall submit all important matters to the Chogyal for his in- 
formation and for his approval of the action proposed to be 
ta^cn, except where immediate action is required. In the latter 
case, he shall obtain the ChogyaVs approval as soon after the 
action has been tahen as possible. 

(iii) He shall have a special responsibility to ensure the proper im- 
plementation of the constitutional and administrative changes in 
Sikkim, the smooth and efficient runiung of its administration, 
the continued enjoyment of basic rights and fundamentaUrce- 
doms by all sections of the population of Sikkim, and the opti- 
mum utilisation for the bene&t of the people of Sikkim of the 
funds allocated, for the economic and social development of 

Sikkim. 

(iv) In cases involving amity between the various sections of the 
populaiion of Sikkim, or the development of democratic govern- 
ment and efficient adminislraiion in Sikkim, any difference oC 
opinion betvieen him and the Chogyal shall be referred to the 
Political Officer in Sikkim, who shall obtain the advice of the 
government of India, svhich shall be binding. 

(0) There shall be equality before the law in Sikkim. The judiciary shall 
remain independent. 

(10) The palace establlslmem and the Sikkim Guards shall r emai n directly 
under the Chog^-al. 

(11) The government of India, who are solely responsible for the defence 
and territorial integrity of Sikkim, and s>ho arc solely responsible for 
the conduct and regulation of the external relations of Sikkim, 
whether political, economic or financial, reaffirm their determination 
to discharge these arid their other responsibililles for the benefit of 
the people of Sikkim, for their comnmnal harmony, good adminis- 
tration and economic and social development; It is hereby reaffirmed 
that they shall have the necessary powers for carrying out these res- 
ponsibilities. 

Done in triplicate at Gangtok on thb the eighth day of May of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and seventy three, A.D. 


Sd/. KEWAL SINGH, 
Foreign Sccreury, 
Govtinment of lixdia. 


Sd/- PALDEN THONDUP 
NAMGYAL, 

The Chogyal of Sikkim. 


Leaders of the political 
For the Sikkim 
Janta Congress 
Sd/- 


parties representing the people of Sikkim. 
For the Sikkim For the Sikkim 

National Congress National Party 

Sd/. Sd/- 
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K.C. Pradhan 
B.B. Gurung 
S.K. Rai 
B.P. Dahul 
B. Khard 


K. Lhcndup Dorji 
C.S. Rai 

C. B. Clthciri 
N.K. Subcdi 

D. N. Tiwari 


Nciuk Tsering 
Man Bahadur Basne 
Tasa Thungay 
Padam Kharcl 
K. Wangdj 



£. Sri Lanka 


58. Press Release oalndo-Sri Lanka Telecommonicatioa Services 

Issued in New Delhi, 1 February IS73.» 

(FuU Text) 


New operating and accounting procedures are to be introduced on the tele- 
graph and telephone service between India and Sri Lanka. This is under- 
st^ to have been decided at the recent talks held here between P & T 
ofl^als of the two countries. The Indian team at the talks was led by Shri 
N.V. Shenoi. Sectary Ministry of Communication, and the Sri Lanka 
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have a radio teleprinter circuit. The ezisttt^ three-channel carrier system, 
which is of obsolete design, is also to be replaced by a bigger and modern 
carrier system in the immediate future. Also on the existing open wire lines, 
on which the carrier system is in operation, the copper wire, which is sub- 
ject to theft with consequent disruption of service, will be replaced by 
aluminium wire. India has offered to assist Sri Lanka %vith the supply of 
necessary materials. 

It has also been agreed in principle to have a micro-wave link on a long- 
term basis between the two countries to provide more stable and a larger 
number of circuits. 

The decisions taken at the New Delhi talks sviH be ratiBed through ex- 
change of letters between the telecommunication administrations of the two 
countries. 


59. Joint Press Stateateat Issued at the Pad of the Visit of the 
Indian Delegation of Officials to Sri Lanka, Colombo, 17 
February 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


A delegation of ofheiaU from India led by the Foreign Secretary, Shri 
Kewal Singh, visited Colombo from February 12 to 17, 1973, to discuss 
with a delegation of officials of Sri Lanka led by the Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence and Foreign Affairs, Mr. \V. T. Jayasmghe, matters relating to 
the progress in the implementation of the Agreement between India and 
Sri Lanka of 30th October. 1964. 

The two delegations discussed these matters in a friendly atmosphere and 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation. Bolli delegations revieu'cd the imple- 
mentation of the 1904 Agreement and reiterated that it was their common 
interest to ensure its smooth, speedy and effective implementation. 

The leaders of the two delegations agreed to hold another meeting during 
the latter part of the year at New Dcllii to review further progress in the 
implementation of the Agreement and study further development of their 
bilateral relations. The date for the next meeting will be mutually agreed 
upon in due course. 

The leader of the Indian delegation was received by the Prime Minister 
of Sri Lanka with whom he had the opportunity to discuss the international 
situation and to survey bilateral relations. Shri Kewal Singh also had a 
very useful discussion with the Deputy Minister of Defence and Foreign 
Aflairs, Mr. Lakshman Jayakody, on matters of miitual interest. The Foreign 
' Secretary had a useful exchange of views with the Secretary of the Ministry 
of Defence and Foreign Affairs, Mr. W. T. Jayasinghe. 


^Foreign Afain Record, February, 1973, pp. 90-91. 
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Patistaa will provide all assistance andradlitics to such represcnta- 
tives in this regard including faolitics for adequate publicity for the 
benefit of the persons entitled totepatriation under this Agreement; 

(*) All persons to be repatriated in accordance with this Agreement 
will be treated with humanity and consideration. i 

4. The Government of India and the Government of Patistan have con- 
curred in this Agreement. The Speda] Representative of the Prime Minis- 
ter of India, having consulted the Government of Bangladesh, has also 
conve>cd the concurrence of Bangladesh Govermnent in this Agreement- 
Done in New Delhi on 28 August 1973 in three originals, all of which 
are equally authentic. 


56. Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh’s Statement on Indo-Pakistan 
Talks, liok Sahha, New Delhi, 29 August 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


As the House is aware, a Delegation led by the Special Emissary of the 
Prime Minister of India, Shri P.N. Haltsar, visited Rawalpindi and Islama- 
bad and held discussions with the Paiistaa Delegation led by Mr. Azia 
Ahmed, PaVdstan’s Minister of State for Defence and Foreign A&lrt, &om 
24tb to 31st July, 1973. During the course of these talks questions relating 
to simultaneous repatriation of the three categories of persons mentioned 
in the Joint Indo-Bangladesh Declaration of 17 April 1973 were discussed 
in full detail. The Paklsian side acknowledged the fact that the Joint Indo- 
Bangladesh Dedaration, which had separated political considerations from 
the humanitarian issues, w as a step forward and paved the way for an early 
resolution of these issues. Some progress was made in defining these issues 
and it was agreed between the two Delegations that a point had been 
reached where further consideration by both sides was necessary. In pur- 
suance of this decision, the discussions were resumed at New Delhi from 
18th August 1973 and continued till the 23ih August 1973. These discus- 
sions took place with the full knowledge of and in consultation with the 
Bangladesh Go\ emment . 

M a result of these talks, an agreement was signed yesterday, the 2Sih 
August 1973, between the GovernmciUs of India and Pakistan. I lay on 
the Table of the House a copy of this A g r eem ent. 

The Agreement provides for the resolution of the humanitarian problems 
resulting from conflict of 1971. The Agreement envisages the simulta- 
neous repatriation of all Pakistaiu prisoners of war (except 195 ), the repa- 
triation to Bangladesh of all Bengalis in Pakistan and initially a 
number of Pakisunis now in Bangladesh to Pakistan. The time-schedule 
for the completion of repatriation these three categories of persons will be 
RMctii, Aofuu 1973, pp. 
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worked out by India in consultation with Bangladesh and Pakistan as the 
case may be. It is further agreed that the Prime Ministers of Bangladesh 
and Pakistan or their designated representatives will thereafter meet to de- 
cide what additional number of Pakistani in Bangladesh may be permitted 
to return to Pakistan. Bangladesh has made it clear that it will participate 
in such a meeting only on the basis of sovereign equality. 

The immediate implementation of the solution of these humanitarian 
problems is without prejudice to the respective positions of the parties con- 
cerned relating to the case of 195 prisoners of war. In the meantintc these 
195 prisoners of war shall remain in India and no trials shall take place 
during the entire period of repatriation. It is further agreed that Bangla- 
desh, India and Pakistan in a tripartite meeting will arrive at a settlement 
of the question of these 195 prisoners of war. 

In arriving at this Agreement all three countries, Bangladesh, India and 
Pakistan, made constructive contributions. It is our earnest hope that this 
Agreement will be one more step towards the goal of establishing durable 
peace in the subcontinent. 



D. Sikkim 


57. The sy*kim Agtcement, 8 May, 1973.* 
(Full Ttxt) 


An agreement envisaging a democratic set-up for Silkim and adimiustra- 
tive reforms s\as signed in Gangtok on Tuesday. 

The following is the teat of the agreement: 

W’heieas the Chogval and the people of Sikkim arc convinced that thm 
interest and the long'terro interest of Sikkim as a whole call for; 

(i) Tlie establishment of a fully responsible government in Sikkim 
with a more democratic Constiiution, ihegvaraDteeorFuadainen* 
tal Rights, the rule of law, ao independent judiciary, and greater 
legislative and erccuUvc powers for the elected representative* of 
the people; 

(li) A s>stem of elections based on adult suf&age which will ^ve etpu- 
table representation to all sections of the people on the bast* of 
the principle of one man one vote; 

(iii) The strengthening of IndoSikkim cooperation and inter- 
relationships; and 

Whereas the Chogyal aa well as the repretentalises of the people had ter 

quested the government of India: 

(i) To take responsibility for the establishment of law and order and 
good admiiustraiion in SikUm foUosving the breakdown of all 
three; 

(it) To ensure the further development of a constitutional government, 
communal harmony, good administration and rapid economic and 
social development in Sikkim; 

(iii) To provide the head of the adnunistraiion (Chief Executive) in 
Sikkim to help achieve and to safeguard all the above needs and 
objectives; 

And whereas the government oflndia have agreed to discharge the res- 
ponsibilities hereby renewed to thrm- 

Now, whereas the government of India, the Chos> al of Sikkim and the 
leader* of the political panics of Sik«m, bare ^eed as follows: 

(1) The three parties hereby recognise and undertake to ensure the 
basic human rigliU and fundamcnul freedoms of the people of 

*T4< Tmtt ef ItJid, New Delhi, 10 May 197^ p, 8. * 
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Sikkim. The people of Sikkim will enjoy the right of election on the 
basis of adult suffrage to give effect to the principle of one man one 
vote. 

(2) There shall be an assembly in Sikkim. The assembly shall be elected 
every four years. Elections shall be fair and free, and shaU be con- 
ducted under the supervision of a representative of tJie Election 
Commission of India, who shall be appointed for the purpose by the 
government of Sikkim. 

(3) i. In accordance with this agreement, the assembly shall have the 

power to propose laws and adopt resolutions for the welfare of 
the people of Sikkim, on any of the matters enumerated herein 
below, namely: (i) education, (ii) public health, (iii) excise, (iv) 
press and publicity, (v) transport, (vi) bazars, (vii) forest, (viii) 
public works, (ix) agriculture, (*) food supplies, and (xi) economic 
and social planning, including state enterprises, (xii) home and 
establishment, (xtii) finance, and (xiv) land revenue, 
ii. The assembly shall not discuss or ask questions of the following: 
(a) The Chogyal and the members of tJie ruling family; (b) Any 
matter pending before a court of law; (c) The appointment of the 
Chief Executive and members of the judidary; and (d) Any mat- 
ter which concerns (he responsibilities of the government of India 
under this agreement, or under any other agreement between India 
and Sikkim. 

(4) There shall be an E.'cccutive Council consisting of elected members 
of the assembly who shall be appointed to the Executive Council by 
the Chogyal on the advice of the Chief Executive. The Chief 
Executive will preside over the meetings of the Executive Council. 

(5) The system of elections shall be so organised as to make the assem- 
bly adequately reprcscnialivc of the various sections of the popula- 
tion. The size and composition of the assembly and of the Executive 
Council shall be such as may be prescribed from time to time, care 
being taken to ensure tliar no single section of the population acquires 
a dominating position due mainly to Us ethnic origin and that the 
rights and interests of the Sikkimese of Bhutia Lcpc/ia origin and of 
the Sikkimese of Nepali, which includes Tsong and Scheduled Castes, 
origin, arc fully protected. 

(0) The Chog)'a] shall perform the funcUoiu of his higli office in accord- 
ance s^ith the Constitution of Sikkim as set out ia this agreement. 

To head the administration in Sikkim there shall be a Chief Execu- 
tive, who shall be ap{iointcd by the Chog)'al on the nomination of 
the government of India. 

(t<) The Chief Executive shall have all the powers aecesuTy for Uie dis- 
charge of his functions, and respoivsibiluict; and shall exercise his 
powers in the folJov>ing manner; 

' (i) sviih respect to matters allocated to a member of the Executive 
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Council, he shall act in consultation with the member to whom 
administrative functions in thij regard have been allocated. 

(ii) He shall submit all important matters to the Chog>'al for his in- 
formation and for his approval of the action proposed to be 
taken, except where immediate action is required. In the latter 
case, he shall obtain the Chogyai’s approval as soon after the 
action has been taken as possiUc. 

(iii) He shall have a special responsibility to ensure the proper im- 
plementation of the constitutional and administrative changes in 
Sikkim, the smooth and efficiem tunning of its administration, 
the continued enjoyment of basic rights and fundamental free- 
doms by all sections of the population of Sikkim, and the opti- 
mum utilisation for the beneht of the people of SikkiiA of the 
funds allocated for the economic and social development of 
Sikkim. 

(iv) In cases involving amity between the various sections of the 
population of Sikkim, or the development of democratic govern- 
ment and elHcieni administration in Sikkim, any difference of 
opinion bet^^een him and the Chogya! shall be referred to the 
Political OfBcer in Sikkim, who shall obtain the advice of the 
government of India, which shall be binding. 

(0) There shall be equality before the law in Sikkim. The judiciary shall 
remain independent. 

(10) The palace establishment and the Sikkim Guards shall r ema in directly 
under the Chogyal.' 

(11) The government of India, who are solely responsible for the defence 
and Umwriak integrity of Svkkijn, and who are solely icspowible for 
the conduct and regulation of the external relations of Sikkim, 
whether political, economic or financial, reaffirm their determination 
to discharge these and their other responsibilities for the benefit of 
the people of Sikkim, for their communal harmony, good adminis- 
tration and economic and social development; It Is hereby reaffirmed 
that they shall have the necessary powers for carrying out these res- 
ponsibilities. 

Done in triplicate at Gangtok on ibis the dghth day of May of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sevciuy three, A.D. 

Sd/. KEWAL SINGH, Sd/- PALDEN THON'DUP 

Foreign Secretary. N’AMGYAL 

Govemmem of India. The Chogyal of Sikkim. 

Leaders ofihc political parties representing the people of Sikkim. 

For the Sikkim For the Sikkim For the Sikkim 

JanU Congress National Congress National Party 

Sd/- Sd/. 
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K.C. Pradhan 
B.B. Gurung 
S.K. Rai 
B.P. Dahul 
B. Kharel 


K. XJicndup Dorji 
G.S.Rai 

C. B. Chbetri 
N.K. Subcdi 

D. N. Tiwari 


Nctiik Tscring 
Man Bahadur Basnc 
Tasa Thungay 
Padam Khard 
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E. Sri Lanka 


58. Press Release on Indo-Sri Lanka Telecommunication Services 
Issued in New Delhi, 1 February 1973.* 
fFwII T«»; 


New operating and accounting procedures are to be introduced on the tele- 
graph and telephone service between India and Sri Lanka. This is under- 
stood to have been decided at the recent talks held here between P 8t T 
officials of the two countries. The Indian team at the talks was led by Sbri 
N.V. Shenoi, Secretary, Ministry of Cotnmunicaiions and the Sri Lanka 
delegation by Shri C.J. Serasinghe, Secretary, Ministry of Posts and 
Telecommunications. 

It U undentood that the two countries have agreed to go over to the 
international methods of operation and accounting on the India-Sri Lanka * 
telecomnuinication services with effect from April 1, this year. With effect 
from that date, ordinary and urgent telegrams, with minimum charge for 
7 words, will be available between the two countries. Press telegrams will 
have a minirflum charge for 14 words. The revenue on the telegraph traffic 
will be shared in the ratio of 3 (India): 2 (Sri Lanka). 

The method of operation of India-Sri Lanka telephone service will also 
be revised with effect from April 1. For this purpose, India will be divided 
into two Zones— Zone One will comprise Tamil Nadu, Kerala and Pondi- 
cherry and Zone Two the rest of the country. On calls between Zone One 
in India and Sri Lanka, the finder-keeper principle will be in operation, 
i.e.. each country will keep its share of revenue. On calls between Zone 
Two in India and Sri Lanka, the revenue will be shared in the ratio of 4 
(India) : 1 (Sri Lanka). 

The pattern ol telephone service will also be modified. There will be two 
classes of calls, namely ordinary and urgent with P.P. (Particular Person) 
facility. The minimum charge for a call will be for the first three minutes; 
thereafter the charge will be for every additional minute. The charge for 
an urgent call will be double that for an ordinary call. P.P. charge will be 
equal to a call of one-iainutc duration. There will be no concessional tariffs. 

It is understood that during the talks, there was agreement on the need 
to strengthen and modernise the existing lelecommunication links between 
India and Sri Lanka. Instead of wireless morse working, it is proposed to 
/UetrJ, February 1973, p. 90. 
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have a radio teleprinter circuit. The existing three-channel carrier system, 
which is of obsolete design, is also to be replaced by a bigger and modern 
carrier system in the immediate Tuture. Also on the existing open wire lines, 
on which the carrier system is in operation, the copper wire, which is sub- 
ject to theft with consequent disruption of service, will be replaced by 
aluminium wire. India has offered to assist Sri Lanka with the supply of 
necessary materials. 

It has also been agreed in principle to have a micro-wave link on a long- 
term basis between the two countries to provide more stable and a larger 
number of circuits. 

The decisions taken at the New Delhi talks will be ratified through ex- 
change of letters between the telecommunication administrations of the two 
countries. 


59. Joint Press Statement Issued at the End of the Visit of the 
Indian Delegation of Officials to Sri Lanka, Colombo, 17 
Februaryl973.* 

(Full Text) 


A delegation of officials from India led by the Foreign Secretary, Shri 
Kewal Singh, visited Colombo from February 12 to 17, 1073, to discuss 
with a delegation of officials of Sri Lanka led by the Secretary, Ministry of 
Defence and Foreign Affairs, Mr. W. T. Jayasinghe, matters relating to 
the progress in the implementation of the Agreement between India and 
Sri Lanka of 30lh October, I9C4. 

The two delegations discussed these matters in a friendly atmosphere and 
in a spirit of mutual acconunodation. Both delegations reviewed the imple- 
mentation of the 1964 Agreement and reiterated that it was their common 
interest to ensure its smooth, speedy and effective implementation. 

The leaders of the iwodeJegations agreed to hold another meeting during 
the latter part of the year at New Delhi to review further progress in the 
implementation of the Agreement and study further development of their 
bilateral relations. The date Cot the next meeting will be mutually agreed 
upon in due course. 

The leader of the Indian delegation was received by the Prime Minister 
of Sri Lanka with whom he had the opportunity to discuss the international 
situation and to survey bilateral relations. Shri Kewal Singh also had a 
very useful discussion with the Deputy Minister of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Lakshman Jayakody, on matters of mutual interest. The Foreign 
' Secretary had a useful exchange of views witli the Secretary of the Ministry 
of Defence and Foreign Affain, Mr. W- T. Jayasinghe. 

•Fartipt AJain Ricerd, Fcbruar>-, I9T3, pp. Oafll- 
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60. Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh’s Statement in Lok Sabba on 
Repatriation oE Stateless Persons, New Delhi, 26 February 
1973.* 

(Full Ttxt) 


As the House is aware, the Indo-Ce>Ion Agreement of 1964 cm-i$aged 
that India would accept for rcpalriauon 523,000 stateless persons of lodi^ 
origin, while Sri Lanka would grant citizenship to 300,000 such persons, in 
an ev’cnl^ phased manner, over a period of 13 years; this would mean that 
India would accept repatriation of an average of 35, 000 persons per annum 
and Sri Lanka would grant citizenship to 20,000 persons per annum begin- 
ning from the date of the Agreement. 

Since various prior arrangements bad to be made, implementation of the 
Agreement has been delated. Till the 17ih Februarj’, 1973, S4,S01 persons 
have been repatriated to India, while Sri Lanka has granted cilizcnship to 
48,249 persons up to the end of December, 1972. 

A meeting ofoflidals of the two countries led by their respective Foreign 
Secretaries was held in Colombo from Uth to 17th February this year to 
review progress in the implemeniaiton of the Agreement. The Agreement 
was considered in all its aspects and both sides agreed to take all possible 
measures to ensure its soiooili and full implementation. During the last eight 
years, the stipulated rate of repatriation of 33.W1 on Indian side and the 
grant of citizenship to 20,000 on Sri Lanka side could not be achieved. 
Government of India has agreed in principle toaccelerate the rate of repat- 
riation in the coming years. The details are being worked out. 


61, Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi’s Speech at a banquet given 
by Sri Lanka Prime Minister, Colombo, 27 April 1973.* 

(Full Ttxl) 


Prime Minister, Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Long ago, in one of the starry momenu of our history, Sangamitu 
brought a message of peace and brotherhood to Sri Lanka which forged a 
new link in an old relationship between our two countries. The message 
of the Buddha is powerful and limclcss. Its basic principles have been 
echoed in different places and in a variety of words over the centuries. 
But each generation must make it relevant to contemporary life. 

One of Sri Lanka's special comributions to the culture of mankind is to 
have cherished and preserved the thought oF Lord Buddha, The core of 
wisdom shared by Sri Lanka and India is the principle of tolerance. We have 

.t/air, Rtttti, Aprii J9T}, p, ISI. 
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invited the President of Pakistan and offered him the return of all territories 
occupied during the hostilities. We did indeed restore to Pakistan what be- 
longed to it. The question remains of the la^e number of Pakistan pris- 
oners who had surrendered in Bangladesh to the troops of Bangladesh 
and India. Just a few days ago, Bangladesh and we together put forward 
a proposal to resolve the problem of all those groups of people who are 
away from their homelands. Once again we took a broad and generous 
view. This human problem concerns three groups — the combatants who had 
surrendered to the troops of Bangladesh and India, the non-combatant 
people of Bangladesh who are detained in Pakistan and the Pakistan na- 
tionals still in Bangladesh who have opted to return to Pakistan. I hope 
that the international community will appreciate this significant gesture, 
which is especially commendable on the part of Bangladesh, and svill help 
in its acceptance. 

The poverty and economic baclcwardness of all the countries of this re- 
gion are of such vast proportions as to make vanity a travesty. Even were 
we to spend every rupee and devote every ounce of energy on development, 

I doubt if the battle could be won in a single generation. A certain expen- 
diture on national defence may be unavoidable, but can we afford the in- 
satiable demands of the war machine, slocked by policies of continuing 
confrontation? 

Fortunately, the record of relations beisvecn Sri Lanka and India has 
been one of the settling of differences through discussion and an outgoing 
willingness to find accord. The agreement reached between you, Madam 
Prime Klinister, and my predecessor in 1964 is a good example of solving 
a problem bequeathed by history in a civilised and sensible manner. This 
agreement is in the process of satislaciory implementation and the guaran- 
tee of its success in the trust and goodwill that prevail between our two 
countries. Any remaining diflerenccs can be resolved in the same spirit of 
mutual understanding. 

Madam Prime Minister, may I thank you for inviting me and giving me 
the pleasure of meeting you again? Under your dynamic leadership, Sri 
Lanka is moving forward to strengthen its economic foundations. The 
people of India share my admiration for your qualities and achievements. 
We in India have stepped into the second phase of our economic transfor- 
mation, having Completed building the technological infrastructure. As near 
neighbours, our two countries can gmn by sharing experience. Much has 
happened since we met in Lusaka. In this fast changing world it is useful 
to keep in touch with each other’s assessment of the situation in different 
parts of the world. kVe have also had wide-ranging discussions on bilateral 
problems. 

The message of friendship and cooperation which I bring is based not 
only on cultural or traditional tics but on shared ideals, common goals and 
interests winch are complementary. 

ExcrfUneki, l.dl.i and wlihing 
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long life and success to the Honourable Prime Minister, Mrs. Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, to the progress of the people of Sri Lanka, and to lasting 
friendship between Sri Lanka and India. 


62. Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi’s Address to the Sri T ,an ka 
National State Assembly, Colombo, 28 April 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


Mr. Speaker, Prime Minister and Hon'ble Members of the National State 
Assembly: 

Addressing the Parliament of a nation is the highest honour to a repre- 
sentative of another country. I am grateful to you for this privilege. I bring 
to you and, through you to the people of the Republic of Sri Lanka the 
warm greetings and good wishes of the legislators and people of India. 

It has been my good fortune to visit this beautiful land many a time. I 
was 10 years old when I first came with my parents on our way back from 
Europe. The three of-us came again in 1931. The lush and tranquil land- 
scape satisfied an inner need, for we in India had gone through a parti- 
cularly harrowing period. The visits to Kandy and Anuradhapura kindled 
an interest in art and self-expression, which was later developed by acquain- 
tance with the perceptive insight ofAnanda Coomaraswamy. I discovered 
that we in India and you in Sri Lanka were struggling for political freedom, 
for the reassertion of our national identities and for the liberation of our 
peoples from the bondage of poverty and fear. Thus was I able to see 
our quest in India as part of a gre.'ster one — that of Asia and of a wider 
humanity. 

The sufiering and striving of the struggle for liberty succeeded around the 
middle of the century. Sri Lanka, India, and many other countries of Asia 
‘awoke to life and freedom’. We were not so naive as to imagine that 
political Independence would end all diRiculues. ^Vc recognized it to be but 
the beginning of a new journey and the assumption of heavy responsibilities 
that had been sviihhcld from us. We also knew that among us llicre were 
some who continued to shirk the strain, to aTOidthc duty of making choices 
and offering battle, and who preferred the case of leaving decisions to 
others. 

Such remnants of our colonial p.ast do persist, counselling us in many in- 
sidious ways to seek alien protection of la^ssc. But, by and large, our peo- 
ple have Spurned this apparently easy path, which is in fact the path of the 
faint-hearted. We have chosen the more complex one of political self-asser- 
tion and economic self-reliance. And, because of the willingness of people 
to undergo sacrifices, we have been able to achieve a hundred years’ pro- 
gress within two decades. More unpoitant than mafen'al progress, our 
engineers, scientists, planners and builders have acquired self-confidence. 

*Ftrtign A^airt Rteari, April t9~3, pp. 184-.S7. 
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Old religious hostilities and feelings of caste superiority have not yet 
disappeared— and many gtoups are bent on perpetuating them— but the 
people as a whole regard them as inimical to national strength. Our pro- 
grammes for introducing socialism have been opposed at every step by 
vested interests, but such has been the Impact of popular enthusiasm for 
socialism that even these interests and their advocates are now compelled 
to pay formal allegience. These achievements mean as much to us as the 
fact that the national income has risen from Rs. 86,500 million to Rs. 358, 
110 million in the last 20 or so years. 

There is no need to give this august Assembly an account of all that wc 
have been able to do in India over this period. Briefly stated, our food pro- 
duction has doubled— and this has enabled us to withstand a drought of 
unimaginable intensity this year. Our industrial base has become stronger 
and more versatile. But poverty remains and far too many people are still 
denied the minimum constituents of life without hunger and disease. Un- 
employment, specially amongst the etlucaied, is a matter for grave concern. 
There is sharper asvareness and growing impatience with inequalities. Now 
that we have some of the economic and organisational means to overcome 
poverty and inequality, we are all she more keenly conscious of the urgency 
of quickening the pace of progress. 

It is cu'tomary to judge nations by income figures and rates of growth. 
Perhaps I am somewhat old-fashioned in this regard, continuing to attach 
merely more importance to the quality of a people than to the volume of 
their possessions. Therefore, in providing our people the means orsatisfac* 
tton, we do not tvant to emulate the acquisitive and consumer societies. 
Afilueni and powerful countries, whatever their political ideology, seem to 
have the same basic concept of what constitutes the good life. As techno- 
logy advances, it becomes all the more necessary that we do not become 
victims of our tools. 

^Vc should concern ourselves not merely with material advance, but with 
the need to evolve a new kind of man who has the wisdom and the under- 
standing to make the best use of technology, a man who can be at peace 
with himself and with Nature. In ihis quest, countries like Sri Lanka and 
India have a contribution to make by remaining true to the best in tljcir 
respective heritages. 

Tlic nature of relationship within a society is as valid for us as its econo 
nuc activity. Wc fought lor ireedom because of the conviction that no peo- 
ple is eniilled to rule over another. How then could wc acquiesce in any 
one group dominating another? So wc chose democracy— not a restricted 
form which is no democracy, but a democracy which permits and invites 
all people to share the rcsponsiblHty for political decisions. With each year 
and with each election, our people have grown in political maturity and 
their faith in the patliamentary system has deepened. The same faith in the 
equality of man has prompted us to assure equal respect and rights for all 
religions. For democracy to have meaning and relevance to the Ives of our 
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millions, economic opportunity had to be extended to all and our politics 
were therefore the politics of socialism. By this svedo not mean State owner- 
ship and the control of all wealth and means of production, but the tvidest 
diffusion, indeed socialisation, of economic opportunity. 

In all our countries the generation which fought for political indepen- 
dence is yielding place to a new generation which, while largely accepting 
the values of the founding fathers, seems to be more avid for concrete 
results. To us the choice of democracy evolved from our belief that means 
are as important as ends and that (hat change is best which is brought 
about peacefully. This is in consonance with our ancient philosophy and 
political conditioning. Democracy may seem slow but it teaches and streng- 
thens as it evolves. However, it is our way of life and we do not seek to 
export it. 

In India the internal opposition of communalists and apologists of eco- 
nomic monopoly is now becoming rather desperate. Surprisingly, they rec- 
eive support even from those who call themselves ultra revolutionaries and 
who, whatever their subjective thinking might be, end by contributing to 
the cause of reaction. The idea that social, political and economic chaos 
would inevitably produce cosmos might appear attractive but it is contrary 
to all revolutionary experience. 

We have also had obstruction from outside. Our endeavour to devote all 
our energies to (he well-being of our people has unforiunaiely been inter- 
rupted from lime to lime. We have reluctantly had to divert resources from 
development to defence. It is our hope that we shall now have an era of 
unchequered peace and that the countries of the subcontinent will be able 
to build and to strengthen their economies. Such a vision of peace it was 
that inspired us In Simla last ye-ir. It will continue to guide our policies 
and we shall work for the fulfilment of the openings which the Agreement 
oITers. In their recent declaration, the Governments of Bangladesh and 
India have initiated yet another move to further the cause of peace on the 
subcontinent. 

Recent events have shown a new trend towards detente and the peaceful 
resolution of old conflicts, proving the correctness of the policy of non- 
alignment. We the non-aligned had regarded the bipolarity of the post-war 
world as unnatural and transitory'. It was our belief that vkorld peace and 
progress could be ensured only through co-existence and cooperation be- 
tween nations. The major moves for detente in Europe and the more hesi- 
tant ones for reconciliation in Asia amount to the rcpudi.nion oft he postu- 
lates of the Cold war. But there is still not enough realisation that the ssorld 
of today cannot fit neatly into a pattern set by the potvcrfiil nations, and 
that a structure of peace is more likely to result from a genuinely coopera- 
tive approach based on the frank recognition of the limitations of power. 

Countries such as Sri Lanka and India should remain aloof from all 
manoeuvres to interfere in the aflaiis of others. ^Ve should continue to re- 
sist the expansion of military presences. It is of paramount importance to 
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us both that the Indian Ocean remans a zone of peace, free from military 
contests. 

There has been no dearth of theories to justify a military presence. One 
of the most inane of them is the theory of a power vacuum. The colonial 
powers were compelled to leave because of an opposite political force— 
the upsurge of nationalism. There can fac no question of a vacuum if we 
make our economies viable and our sodetics stable. Our common resolve 
to strengthen our independence rejects the orthodox power theory. We 
believe that strong and stable neighbours are an asset to us. 

Sri Lanka and India have worked together in international forums to 
enlarge opportunities for the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
Greater economic cooperation between developing countries will be advan- 
tageous to all of us. There can be no progress in isolation. Sri Lanka and 
India have close ties, and economic cooperation between our two countries 
is natural and mutually beneficial. Areas in which the two courstrics can 
work together have been indenilfied. For instance, cooperation in work- 
ing out a viable international arrangement to stabilise the prices of our 
exports and to extend the area of technical and financial collaboration in 
fields ofhigh priority in our development programmes. Your Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Bandaranaike, in her foreword to Shrl Lanka’s Five-Year Flan has 
asked: 'Must our country always remain poor? Must our youth always re- 
main without the prospect of securing the means of livelihood, of making 
their contribution to society?’ These are questions with which planners in 
my own country are trying to grapple. Regular exchanges of opinion and 
experience in dealing with these problems will increase the efficacy of our 
planning processes. 

Sri Lanka and India have from the start adopted the path of resolving 
political problems through bilateral discussions. Whatever problems, big or 
small, remain can surely be similarly resolved. Z hope that Sri Lanka and 
India, working together, will help to bring about greater cooperation in 
our region. Colombo, which has been for many years the headquarters of 
an international endeavour, could take the lead in furthering economic 
cooperation among Asian countries. 

Once again I thank you, Mr. Speaker, and your fellow parliamentarians 
for this honour and this opportunity to address you on behalf of India. 

I end with a prayer from the Metta Sutra: 'May all living things be 
happy and at their ease; May they he joyous and live in safety: All beings, 
whether weak or strong’ and agsia ‘so let him (man) cultivate a bound- 
less goodwiU toward the entire world, uncramped, free from ill will or 
enmity. 
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63. Joint Communique Issued at the Conclusion of the Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhps Visit to Sri Lanka, Colombo, 29 
April 1973.* 

(Pull Text) 


At the invitation of the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, Mrs. Sirimavo R.D. 
Bandaranaike, the Prime Minister of India, Shrimati Indira Gandhi, visi- 
ted Sri Lanka from April 27 to 29, 1973. On her arrival in Sri Lanka, 
Shrimati Gandhi was met by the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka who greeted 
her on behalf of the Government and the people of Sri Lanka and was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic welcome by the public. The Prime Minister of India 
expressed her pleasure to re-visit Sri Lanka and renew her acquaintance 
with the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka and the country. The Prime Minister 
of India was deeply touched by the friendship of the Government and 
people of Sri Lanka towards India and conveyed to them cordial greetings 
and sincere good wishes on behalf of the Government and people of India. 

During her stay in Sri Lanka, the Prime Minister of India called on HU 
Excellency the President ofSriLanka, Mr. William Gopallawa. On the in- 
vitation of the Speaker of the National State Assembly, the Prime Minister 
of India visited the National State Assembly and had the honour of ad- 
dressing its members. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the opportunity to exchange views on 
recent international developments and bilateral matters. The talks were 
held in an atmosphere of goodwill and mutual undemanding befitting the 
close and ancient ties between Sri Lanka and India. 

The Prime Minister of India was assisted by: Shri Kewal Singh, Foreign 
Secretary; Professor P.N. Dhar. Secretary to the Prime Minister; HU 
Excellency Shri V. H. Coelho, High Commissioner of India in Sri Lanka; 
Shri N. KrUhnan, Joint Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs; Shri D.S. 
Kamtckar, Joint Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs; Shri A. R. Doe, 
Deputy High Commissioner of India in Sri Lanka; Shri H. Y. Sharada 
Prasad, Director (Information), Prime Minister’s Secretarial; Shri M. Mai- 
houtra. Deputy Secretary, Prime Minister’s Secretariat; and Shri R. Vanna 
First Secrctaiy, High Commission rtf India in Sri Lanka. 

The Prime Minister of .Sri Lank,i teas assisted by: Mr. W’.T. Jayasinghe, 
Secretary, Ministry of Defence and Foreign Affairs; HU Excellency Mr.N.Q,. 
Dias, High CommUsioncr of Sri Lanka in India; Mr. M.D.D. Pciris, Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minuter; Mr. V.L.B. MendU, Director-General of Foreign 
Aflbirs; Mr. B. P. Tilakaratna, Director. Foreign Relations (Asia-Africa); 
Mr. E.L-F. dc J. Seneviralne, Director, Foreign Relations (Economic Aff- 
airs); Mr. D. M. P. B. Dissanayake, Controller of Immigration and Emigra- 
tion* and Mr. J.HJS*. Gooncratnc, Assistant Sccrctar)*, Ministry of Defence 
and Foreign Affairs. 

• FtTfign A^aitt April 1573, pp. 19(V93. 
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The Prime Ministers reviewed important developments in the inter- 
national situation and were happy to note the identity of their views and 
sitnilaiity of their approach in mast maueis- They welcomed the general 
trend towards relaxation of tensions in various parts of the world and ex- 
pressed the hope that the trend would develop further and favourably in- 
fluence other areas in the world. They noted the development of close 
cooperation among neighbouring countries in different continents and cx-^ 
pressed their desire for promoting such cooperation in Asia. They agreed that 
such regional conpeiation would most eflectivcly pave the way for wider co- 
operation among non-aligned countries, Afro-Asian countries, developing 
countries generally and members of the United Nations, 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the Paris Agreement of 27 January 1973 
on ending the war and restoring peace in 'Vietnam, and the Agreement of 
21 Febrtiary 1973 on Laos. They hoped that these Agreements would be 
solemnly honoured and faithfully implemented in the interest of ending the 
suffering of the people of Vietnam and also of harmony in Asia. In this 
context the Prime Ministers noted that many problems still remain to be 
solved before the countries oflndo-China could erobatk on the path of en- 
during peace and stability free from foreign interference. They expressed 
the hope that the world community would contribute to post-war recons- 
truction of the area. 

The two Prime Ministers discussed the situation in West Asia and agreed 
that the implementation of Security Council Resolution No. 242 of Novem- 
ber 19G7 by all parties was essential for the restoration of peace and stabi- 
lity in the area. 

The Prime Minister of India apprised the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka 
of the situation in the subcontinent with particular reference to the initia- 
tives taken by India both before and after the Simla Conference for peace 
and harmony among the countries of the subcontinent. The Prime Minis- 
ter of India explained the humanitarian considerations which had led to 
the latest joint Indo-Bangtadesh offer. The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka 
expressed her appreciation of the efforts made by the Indian Prime Minis- 
ter to arrive at a solution of the outstanding problems. The Prime Minis- 
ters expressed the hope that there would be a speedy solution of all the 
outstanding issues which would enable the countries of the subcontinent 
to achieve stability and bring about a lasting peace in the region. 

The Prime Ministers reiterated iheir conviction that the policy of non- 
aVignmcni has a vital contribution to make in the search for an enduring 
peace and the promotion of a just, stable and equitable international order. 
Tliey reaffirmed their adherence to the principles of non-alignment and 
agreed on the continuing \-alidity of this policy despite vicissitudes in 
the international situation. They agreed that cooperation between non- 
aligned countries for giving greater viaMity to their economies would 
enable them to resist external pressure and greatly strengthen the effective- 
ness of the forces of non-alignment. The Prime MinUters exchanged views 
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on the forthcoming Non-Aligned Preparatory Meeting in Kabul in May 
and the Summit Conference to be held in Algiers in September this year. 
It was agreed that India and Sri Lanka, uho are also members oftlie Pre- 
paratory Committee of the Summit Conference, sfiould continue to be in 
close touch on various issues concerning the Summit Conference with a 
view to ensuring its successful outcome. They .also agreed that witli a view 
to ensuring solidarity, harmony and efTcctivc results the long established 
practices and procedures at conferences should be adhered to in the true 
spirit of non-alignment. 

The Prime Ministers discussed the current siiiiaiion in the Indmu Ocean 
area and the possible tensions that could arise through Great Power rival- 
ries and competition in that area. In this connection the two Prime Minis- 
ters reaffirmed their support for the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace as contained in the United Nations Resolution (XXVI). 
The Prime Minister of India appreciaietl the initiative of the Prime Minis- 
ter of Sri Lanka in bringing this matter before the United Nations. They 
noted with satisfaction the establishment of the United Nations Ad Hoe 
Committee on the Indian Ocean which will study the implications of the 
Declaration and the practical measures that ssill Imve to be taken In fur- 
therance of the Declaration. They were gratified at the growing support 
for the proposal by an increasing number of countries. Tlic Prime ^iinis• 
Icrs of India and Sri Lanka agreed ih.it the cre.ition of a rone of peace in 
the Indian Ocean svill be a positive step totvards t?ie rcdtietlori of fcnsioni 
and rivalries in this region. The two Prime Ministers .agreed that the lit- 
toral and hinterland States s>f the Indian Ocean should coordinate ihcir 
cfTofts for the successful implrmcnuiion of this proposal. 

The Prime Ministers expressetl concern about the dctcrinraling position 
oflhe developing countries rir-a-rii the developed countries. They felt (hat 
the developing countries must ss-ork closely together to scnirr reduction of 
the widening gap lietwccn the slcvelopcsl ami ihc ilcvcloping nations. Tliry 
expressed particular concern ns’er the continuing fall in the prices of their 
exports of primary rommoilities ami felt that joint action should be taken 
10 arrest this adverse treml. The iss-o Prime Ministers also expressed their 
conviction that the developing countries must progress rapidly louards 
self-reliant grossth to en*»rr their independence ami seniriiy. The two 
/V/me Miniitcrs utrsinl thr nenl for the drielopetl counJricj to f.ilr ur- 
gent .setion for the effect is'c iroplenientation of their obligations in terms of 
the Intcrn3tion.sl Dcselopmeni Sirategj- for the Second United Nations 
Development Dec.nle ami the adoption cJ" j»Jicies and measures direcicd 
lowatsls a>sHting the developing rmmrict in the attainment ofeheir econo- 
mic objectives. 

Reviewing bilatrr.sl leUti-ms. the two I’lime .Ministrri expressed their 
istisfatlion over the development of their poliuca! an<l rci.nom;c relations. 
The two Ihime Ministers rritcrateii ihcir dctenninaiion to further streng- 
then iheie csKsperation in all splicres of Indo-Sci I-ar.La rrhtions. 
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The tw o Prime Ministeis resolved to promote greater economic coop- 
eration betw een India and Sri Lania. In this connection the%' took note of 
the fcasibait>- stndies in respect ol glass, re&actorics. graphite-based indus- 
tries, rubber manulactures and mica industries submitted by Indian Con- 
sulting Agencies to the Go\-cmmenl of Sri Lanka at the instance of the 
Government of India. The tw-o Prime Mimsicrs felt that development of 
these industries would contribute towards creating emploj-mcnt opportu- 
taiies and eseport potential in Sri Lanka. 

With regard to trade, further efTorts were necessary- to devise waja and 
means of achiesang a rclatiwly high level of mutual trade- It was safest cd 
that the ptKsIhility of achieving this through the exchange of new com- 
modities which have not figured in their trade should be explored. They 
also stressed the need to increase the volume of commodities now ex- 
changed. 

The two Prime Ministers reviewed the coQaboration ofthe tsvo ctxmtries 
within the framework of the Indo-Ccx lon Joint Committee for Economic 
Cooperation. They felt that there was great scope for increasing coopera- 
tion in various spheres ioctudingtbosc of trade, communications, industrial 
derelopinent and irrigation and power. The>’ directed the Joint Com- 
mittee scbedoled to meet in May 1973, to engage in more frequent con- 
sulations and to take active aiv< cfTcctive steps towards this end. 

Rec^nmng the need to improve the commanlcation CtcOIdes 

between the two countries, the Prime Minister of India ofisred to establbh 
a rtucro-wave link between India and Sri Lanka, as a part of the Indian 
Technical and Econonric Cooperation programme. The Prime Minister of 
Sri lanVa welcomed the oSer as ^rt another step for consolidating the tints 
between the two countries. 

Both Prime Mirusters expressed their intention to implement in letter atvi 
spirit the Indo-Ce>-lon Agreement of 1964. 

It was agreed that the rate of repairiation would be pro gi e s sh-ely increas- 
ed by ten percent each year over ihe figure of 35,000 contemplated in the 
Agreement. 

The Prime Minister of India slated that rcprsentaiions had been received 
that some potential repaaiates to India had experienced diSeuItics in the 
matter of their cmpIo>-ment and the education ofiheir children. The Prime 
Minir.er of Sri Lanka assured the Prime Minister of India that all facili- 
ties as contcmplaied in the Agreement were bai^ aSbidrd to peXcaia] rr- 
patnates, and si^gested that the Indian High Commission could take up 
such cases with the Government cf Sri r-nnV, 

It was also recognised that h was necessary in the interests ofthe people 
eoncerned. to make an early deciaon in regard to the status and future of 
the remaining 150,000 peivm^ ara it was agreed that a decision on this 
question would be arrh-cd at as soon as possible 

diurarf U., blind of KiebchnOTO- It t.tu 
agreed that discussions on this and related matters sudi as the median line 
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pcricncc, ihe advanced countries are radng farther ahead. Yet to main- 
tain our identity, to maintain our freedom, we have to catchup with them. 
And that is why it is essential that all the countries svhich share these com- 
mon difiiculties ordcs’clopmcnt should vrork together to meet the numerous 
challenges which confront us. 

Each country rightly has its own system of government, its own ideology. 
But in many international lorums we find that ideology docs not work and 
those who have always combined against those who do not have. 1 have 
found this pattern repeating itself lime and ^atn in international forums. 
The ‘have’ countries, the affluent countries, combine with one voice. But 
we the ‘have not’ countries do not speak sviih one voice. Our case gets 
weakened, and whatever we could have got out of a particular situation 
does not materialise. W’hilc friendship has a many sided meaning, we 
should not ignore the practical side in contemporary life, any more than 
we should ignore the more idealistic aspect. 

“Many people of Indian origin have settled in Sri Lanka. They art hard- 
working. They are svorking for the welfare of the people here, and streng- 
thening the economy. I hope they will continue to do all they can with full 
loyalty to Sri Lanka. It is in this that iheir future lies, and it is to the 
advantage oC Sri Lanka also if they make full use of this potential. 

I spoke earlier of the Industrial Revolution in the western countries. 
They had other revolutions also, one after another. First, there was the 
Industrial Revolution, during which the masses were uneducated and there 
was no political consciousness, and hence no political demands. Therefore, 
it was very easy for them to develop industry. By exploiting the people they 
could build up factories. \S’hen the machines became more complex and 
sophisiicaied, they realised that the industrial workers should get education 
so that they would be able to work as skilled siorkers. ^Vhen they got edu- 
cation, ideas of equality, justice, equal rights and cenain basic facilities 
came to the fore- But in India, we have started off at the other end. IS’c 
started with the political movement, which was not the movement of a few 
political leaders but the movement of the vast masses and millions of Indian 
pei^ple. They gained political comciousness first, and joined the fight for 
political freedom. When we are fighting Ibr economic freedom and trying 
to estabiish an economic base, naturally their first thought is of their rights. 
They are ol course justified. We do not want to deny an> body’s right. But 
it means that our task of economic development becomes more dilTicuk 
than it was for countries which developed in an earlier century. Those 
countries not only took advantage of the situation in their country but also 
exploited all of us here, whether in India. Sri Lanka or the other countries 
over which they ruled. So in our countries wc have a situation in which 
several re\-olutions are taking place rimultaneously. 

The political revolution is not over. Although we have political freedom, 
the fight for political rights for aU the people continues. Then there is an 
economic resolution, which is in full There is also a social revolu- 
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crisis, such as drought or earthquake or anything like that. 

AUeady there is a perceptible change. Earlier there were parties which 
spoke against socialism- But today, whatever they feel in their hearts, they 
cannot publicly say they arc against socialism. That is because people under- 
stand that socialism is the only path YnWch can bring social and economic 
justice to them. Any government that floes not go ahead in this manner 
will just not be tolerated. 

^Ve find that as a people sometimes we tend to be lethargic when things 
are going all right. But whenever there is a crisis, there is a tremendous 
desire for everybody to work together. Tn a manner our greatest progress 
has come out of periods of crisis. It is when we had the last drought in 
196G-67 that wc put into action those programmes for agricultural develop- 
ment which enabled us to become fully self-sufficient in food a couple of 
years ago. Now it is true that because of another very severe drought this 
year, we were not able to keep up to that self-sufficiency, but wc have very 
nearly kept up to it. Some years ago, a drought of this nature would have 
meant a virtual collapse. But this year we were able to manage with only 
very marginal imports. In spile of the drought, wc hope to have about 102 
million tonnes of food grains because of the special measures we adopted. 
If the rains had been normal, we would have had 112 million tonnes. Even 
so the increase from the previous years is substantial. 

Similarly, in spite of a certain sluggishness of the economy, industry is 
progressing. Our objective is not just to see that industry grows, but to see 
that new industries come up in the so-called backward and neglected areas. 
Secondly, we want to see that what is produced should not benefit just a 
senion of the population but there should be proper distribution so that it 
benefits all the people. Unless we are able to do that, freedom will have 
no meaning to the masses of (he people. 

IVe have 83 million children in schools today. Yet wc cannot have compul- 
sory education because wc just do not have enough schools or enough 
teachers. But year by year, even month by month, the number of children 
who go to school and the number of school buildings are increasing. You 
can see the magnitude of the problem which wc face. The very size of the 
country, the diversity of the people, and the different levels of development 
are some of the obstacles to a foster growth. Bui there is alsoa basic feeling 
of oneness, a basic commitment to certain ideals, such as the ideal of demo- 
cracy, the ideal of socialism (because we believe that there can he no demo- 
cracy without socialism on the domestic front) and the ideal of what wc call 
secularism (that is, equal opporlunities Cor all religions of our country). 

If we have friendship with other countries then we ourselves arc streng- 
thened. We are also in a position to help our neighbours and other friends. 
It IS by mutual cooperation and working together on international issues 
that each of m can be strong enough in ourselves and we can best safe- 
guard our independence and our security. Even though we aim at sclf- 
sufficiency, we know that in the world of today, no country, however big 
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or howo’cr ricJi. can live in hoUtion. TJiere liai to }>p a certain amount of 
give and talc. }hti ^iich intmicpcntlcnccHiti be succc^ifid onty if at the same 
time each country is fully inilcpmtlcni in its act ions and its policies. This is 
what we arc aiming at. The greater the friendship and cooperation, the 
greater tiie chances for our peoples to lus'ea better de.tl and to concentrate 
their energies on progress and tte\*clopmrnt. At the 8.amr time we feel strongly 
that the dcs’clopnirni in fnilLa has to l»c of an Indian nature. We do not 
svam to hast the kind of society svhich is developing in afUucnt countries. 
I’crhaps sve may have something to offer to the tvorlJ but »*'e can do so 
only after sve have made a success of our own plans. 

I am specially glad that this meeting is Iscing held in this beautiful hall 
named after Sri Ilamakrishna Parmahansa. MU teaching has great rele- 
vance to the problems which we face iwhay. Many of our religious lc.adcrs, 
specially Sri Ramakrnhna I^rmahansa, Lsid great stress not on spiritua- 
lity by itself, liui on srr.'icr of the sick, the hungry, the poor, tlic ignorant. 
Tliis is svhat he taught Swamt Vis'eKanamla. Tltis is the message he wanted 
Swami Vivckanand.a to spread- It is on this principle that the order ofSrt 
Raniakrishna and the ^ti^sions wrrefoundctl. They arc continuing to serve 
the community wherever they liappcnetl to be. Ilecause sve live in poorer 
countries, we seem to think that such sersdees arc perhaps necessary only 
here. IhJi I have discovered, quite recently J miai say. that many of our 
service organizations are now opening branches in the very allluent and 
rich countries, not to help the poor Itult.sns or Africans or others who live 
there, but to help the local people. Tliey say there is equal need for service, 
whether it is London or Nesv York or some other big city. The nectl for 
service does not go even U'ith afllueiice. I am glad that our people are able 
to provide it. Where they go they create a spirit for service of people help- 
ing each other. 

So we want a synthesis between the material ncctls of people and the 
spiritual neetls of people. I think this is what the Ramakrishna Mission is 
trying to do and thereby trying to cvoh'e a better type ofsociety. It is no 
use having more m.atcrial gootls if by having them you become more dissa- 
tisfied and frustrated and unhappy- Tlie only point of having them is that 
you should be able to ilcrivc satisfaction and fulfilment from them. And 
this is what our societies should attempt, with our rich spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage. 

I should like once more to thank you all for your w-arm welcome. May 
I give you my very good wishes for your future. 
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65. Press Note Issaed on tbeThird Meeting of the Indo-SriI.anka 
Snb-Committce oa Economic Cooperation, New Delhi, 27 
Angnst 1973.* 

(Full Text) 


At the invitation of the Government of India, a high-level delegation from 
Sri Lanka visited India from August 23 to 28. 1973 consisting of: 

H.E., Dr. H- A. De S. Gunaseiera, Secretary, Ministry of Planning and 
Economic Affairs. 

H.E., Mr. M. Sivanaihan, Secretary. Ministry of Industries & Scientific 
Affairs. 

Mr. S- Vela^lJtham, Deputy Director, External Resources Division, 
Ministry of Planning and Economic Affairs. 

The Sri Lanka dciegat-ion was joined by G.D.l.G. Senevltatnc, Deputy 
High Commissioner and Dr. A. H. Mirande. Third Secretary, Sri Lanka 
High Commission in New Delhi. 

The leader of the Sri Lanka delegation accompanied by H.E., Mr. M. 
Sivanathan called on Shri Stvaran Singh, Minister of External Affairs, 
Shri D.P. Chattopatlhyaya. Minister of Commerce, Prof. S. Chakravarty, 
Member, Planning Commission, Shri B.D. Pandc, Cabinet Secretary, Shri 
Kewal Singh, Foreign Secretary, Prof. P.N. Dhar, Secretary to the Prime 
Mtnister, Shri M.G, Kaul, Secretary, Economic Affairs, and Shri Mohd. 
Yunus, Secretary, Internal Trade, Ministry of Commerce. 

During this visit, the Third Meeting of the Indo-Sri Lanka Sub- 
Committee on Economic Cooperation look place, and a review was made 
of the economic, commercial, technical and scientific ties between the two 
countries. The Indian delegation at that talks was led by Shri B.K. Sanyal, 
Additional Secretary, Ministry of External Affairs. 

Both sides took satisfaction at the substantial progress of the implemen- 
tation of the recommendations ofihe Second Meeting of the Sub-Committee 
which had taken place in htay 1973. Discussions covered possibilities of 
cooperation in the industrial development in Sri Lanka, in the fields of 
mica and sugarcane, and in the exchange of scientific and technological 
information. It was agreed that exchanges of expert delegations would be 
useful in the spheres of trade, animal husbandry, small scale industries, 
science and technology, sugarcane, shipping and telecommunications. An 
Agreement was signed providing for a further credit of Rs, 50 million to 
Sn Lanka. 

The leaders of the two 'delegations discussed in detail ways and means 
of further expanding the areas of economic cooperation. It w as decided to 
recotiunend to the two Governments the appointment of a technical com- 
mittee to study these matters further. 

'fprcijF, AJmn R,c„i, Ao just 197a, pp. 309.10. 
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A. East Asia 


(i) Japan 


66. Joint rrc«* 
1973 .* 


S.,.cmcn.bylndl. .„d J.p.n.Tokyo.lO J.o».ry 
(Full Ttxl) 


„ c- -t. vfiniitcr of External AlTair* of the 
Hi. Eacelleney. '=">". Japan from Silt to lOlh of 

Repuitlic of India. I«tid a s . „rtlie Government of Japan. 

January 1073, in "■I"""’ J “dlHaa aceompanied by Hi. Exeel- 
The Ifthe plannins Commirfon, Sbri Vi V. 

lency Shri a, ia DWi'ion, .Minittry of External Affair. 

ramnjpe,JoimSe<retan' , 'n,jniv<n{pda Tlunn, Ambassador 

and a..i.ted by Hi. “j,* Matayntbi Ohi.a, Mini.ter for 

of India in Japan. Hi. „„ ji,cu„ion. by Hi. Excelleney 

rfircign AfTain of Japan in India. Mr. Shinasaku 

Mr. Taisaku Krn^o Vnshida. Director- 

Hogen. Virr-Mi"!”" Kiyo.hi.a Milanagi, Dirmor- 

General of A.ian Afa'^ “ f,,ini„ry of Foreign Affam. 

Gener.al of the Economic C P received in audience by Hi. 

Hi. Excellency Sardar pjace on 0 January 10i3, and 

Majetty tlic Emperor Excellency Mr. Kakuei Tanaka, 

during hi. .'ay J"'’ "'.icacv Mr. Taken Miki, Deputy Prime M.ni.ter, 
Prime Mini.ter, Hi. j,i„i„cr of Finance, Hi. Excellency Mr. 

Hi. Excellency .Mr. ^‘1™ *; p Agriculture and Fore.try, Hi. Excellency 
Ychio Sakurauclu, Mmi.le „ri„ternationai Trade and Indu.try, and 
Mr, YasuhltoNatoon .. Mini.ter of State for Economic 

Hi. Excellency Mr- Z'"'aro 

Planning. . . ,,„.,„cre had a very friendly exchange of view, on 

The two Foreign h atmo.phere of utmost cordiality on a wide 

glhandOth ofJanuay^^^^^^ countrie.. The two 

range of reviewed the historic developments that had taken 

Foreign M™""” ,,c world, particularly in the year. 1971 and 197.. 
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The>- welcomed the general trend towards relaxation of tensions in the 
s-arious parts of the world and the detente noticeable particularly in Asia 
and Europe, and expressed the hope that this trend would see a further 
development and have favourable influence upon other areas of the svorld. 

His Excellency- Sardar S'raran Singh welojmed the normalisation of 
Japan’s relations with the People’s RejHtblic of China and expressed his 
belief that it would contribute to peace and stability in .Asia. 

HU Excellency Mr. Ohira expressed his earnest hope that Indo-Pahistan 
issues should be settled peacefully and through bilateral negotiations as en- 
visaged in the Simla Agreement and svished the efforts all success. 

The two Foreign. Mitusters reviewed bilateral relations and welcomed 
the growing desire on both sides to expand the economic and technologi- 
cal cooperation betsseen the two countries. They discussed the specific 
steps to be taken in that direction. The two Foreign ^klinistcfs believed 
that the aaivities of the Indian and the Japanese Committees for Studies 
on the economic des-elopmcnt in India and Japan could make a valuable 
contribution to promotios greater understanding and exchange between 
the t>»o countries and therefore desers-ed further assistance. 

The Minister of External Affairs of the Govcriunent of India expressed 
hu sincere appreciaticu to the Government and the people of Japan Cor 
the cordial welcome and warn hospitality extended to him and his party 
during their stay in Japan. 

His Excellency Sardar SwaranSinghextendeda cordial invitation to the 
Japanese Minister for Foreign ASain to visit India. HU Excellency Mr. 
M. Ohira gladly accepted the invitation and expressed the hope that he 
would be able to visit India in the near future at a nsuiually convenient time. 


67. Joint Press Release Issued «( the Coaclnsion of the Eighth 
Consultative Meeting of the OfBcials of the Japanese and 
Indian Foreign Ministries, Tokyo, 17 May 1973.* 

(Fjdl Ttxt) 


The eighth Consultative Meeting of the officials of the MlnUtry of Foreign 
•Affairs of Japan and the Miiustry of External Affairs of India, took place 
at the .Ministry of Foreign Afiairs in Tokyo on May 16 and 17. 1973. 

The Indian dtlegaiion was led by H.E., Mr. V. C. Trivedi, SecrcUry, 
Ministry of External Affiin and induded H.E., Mr. S. Thiruvengada 
Than, Indian .Ambassador to Japan. Mr. V. V, Paranjpe. Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of External Affairs, .Mr. S. Hashmi. Director. Ministry of External 

Affairs. Mr.S.E.Joshi.Couns«lIor,Eajbassyorindia, Mr. V. C- Khanna, 

Scemary, Embassy of India and was assisted by ether officials of the 
Indian Embassy. 

AJatrs Rtttri, %Uj 1973, p. we. 
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Discus 3 ions at the meeting were friendly and constructive; and under- 
lined the importance of Indo-Japanese cooperation for meeting the chal- 
lenge of poverty and its resultant tenrions and instabiliO' 
other paru of the world. Both sides were of the view that more efforts 
should be made to bring the peoples of the two countries together through 
mutual understanding such as exchange of scholars and improvement of 
communication- 

The meeting came to the unanimous conclusion that present was the 
most appropriate time for further expanding cooperation not only in trade 
and investment but also in cultural exchaoge- 
Prof. Nakayama, Chairman of the Japan Committee rmtlined to news- 
men discussions the two Committees had during the last three days. Ans- 
wering a question whether the Japan Committee was now satisfied on any 
fear of nationalisation of enterprises with the Japanese collaboration in 
India. Prof. Ka1ca)'affla said that any fears on this score had been set at 
rest by Prime >r»nister Indira Gandhi during Mr. Nagano’s visit to India 
last December and even earlier. He said while prospective investors still 
had some misgivings, th«e had largely been irmovtd. 

Shri B.R. Bhagat, Chairman of the India Conuniitee, explained to press- 
men that nationalisation in India was not on ideological grounds or just 
for the sale of nationalisation but represented a pragmatic approach- It 
was resorted to for conserving national resources or to prevent closure of 
plants due to mismanagement, tack of necessary modernisation, etc., and 
to prevent unemployment resulting from closure. He cited the example of 
the takeover of certain textile mills by the Indian Covenimem as an in- 
stance. He also explained that nationalisation of Indian banks was done 
mainly in the interests of sural development such as provision of credit 
facilities for agriculture and rural industries and to satisfy credit needs of 
small and medium sector industries. Foreign-owned banks were not taken 
over because they were not expected to play a role in fulfilling rural credit 
needs. This again proves that India’s approach was essentially pragmatic- 
Shri Bhagat recalled the Japanese Foreign Minister’s statement at the 
recent ECAFE session stressing the importance of agricultural devclop- 
inent in the Asian region. There was great scope for Japanese collabora- 
tion in the field of rertiliscr production and also in industrial field to 
manufacture items for expon to third countries, to fill gaps in the Indian 
economy and to manufaciure labour intensive producu for import into 
Japan. He alto rcfeiTcd to the phenomcital progress made in Japan since 
the sewnd world war and the progress made in India and said that the 
new situation in Asia called for greater cooperation among countries of 
the region. 
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69. Minister of State in the Ministry of External Affairs, Snren- 
dra Pal Singh’s statement in both Houses of Parliament, 
New Delhi, 10 Decemher 1973/ 

(Full Text) 


As the iiouseis aware, the end ofWorld War 11 saw thecmcrgcnce of two 
independent governments in the two parts of Korea. While we have always 
shared and supported the aspirations of the Korean people for a unified 
Korea through peaceful bilateral negotiations and without outside inter- 
ference, the two Governments have come into their own and have establi- 
shed themselves over the course of the past quarter of a century. The 
Government of India accordingly established consular relations with both 
Koreas in 1962 and since then our relationship with both Korean Govern- 
ments has been developing satislactorily. Particularly noteworthy has been 
the increase in our economic cooperation as also the exchange of delega- 
tions and visits of responsible leaders with the two countries. 

Apart from historical and cultural ties dating over the centuries, India 
has played a constructive role In Korean affairs since the early fifties. India 
contributed actively towards (he cessation of the unfortunate war as well 
as towards the solution of the problems arising out of the war. 

For some time past both Koreas have been seeking our diplomatic recog- 
nition and the Government of India has decided that the time is now 
opportune for according diplomatic recognition to the two Governments, 
particularly since they control between themselves a population of around 
fifty million people and have already been diplomatically recognised by a 
large number of countries. 

With a view, therefore, to promoting further iriendly relations and all- 
sided cooperation, the Government of India has decided to raise the level 
of our representation in both Koreas. 1 am glad to announce that the two 
Korean Governments have concurred in this decision. The Government of 
India has agreed to establish diplomatic relations with both Korean Gov- 
ernments as of today. Appointment of Ambassadors will take place in due 
course according to the convenience of each country. 


^Farrign Affair$ Rteard, December 1973, p. 520. 
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(Hi) Mongolian People's Republic 

10. Prime Miaister Indira Gandhi’s Speech at a banqnet in Hon- 
onr of His Excellency, Mr. Yamjagtin Tsedenbal, Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Mongolian People’s Repnb- 
lic, Nevr Delhi, 24 Fehorary 1973.* 

{Full Text) 


it is a privilege to have in our midst His Excellency Yumjagiln Tsedenbal, 
eminent leader of a people with v^hom we have close ties of friendship 
and himself a friend of long ttanding- 

Your country will soon complete 50 years of the proclamation of the 
People’s Republic. Although our diplomatic relationship is comparatively 
recent, the link between our two lands is an andent one and has enriched 
our respeaive histories. Centuries ago Buddhist scholars and pilgrims tra- 
velled between our two countries as did traders carrying rich sncrchaD- 
dise. Later, for many decades, Mongolia was the political centre of the 
then known world. I remember as a young girl reading with wonder my 
lather's letters which told the story of ‘the amazing Mongol people who 
suddenly burst forth and astounded the world’ (to quote his own words). 
From him 1 learnt that the word ‘Bahadur* which we use to denote a brave 
man, is derived from a Nfongol root (Bagatur). So in my mind your land 
has always remained associated with courage. My faiher used to tease the 
Ute Prime Minister (Shri La! Bahadur) that his name was the same as 
'Ulan Bator.* 

Your Excellency, we ha VC pleasant memories of your earlier visit to India 
in l9o9. You had occasion then to travel to various parts of our country to 
see for yourself the work which wasbeingdone in various fields of national 
development. Against that backgrouid you will now be able to evaluate 
the further progress we have made in the intervening years. 

I look back with nostalgia on my very brief visit in 1965 to Ulan Bator, 
with its vast open spaces and its rcvitalisii^ air. 1 panicijaied in your 
National Day function. The people were engaged in building a modem 
socialist state with great energy. My colleagues, who have been in your 

more reccnily, have vcifasw^ltnic of SivettiVdts made VnytAis capisal 

city and the entire country. 

\Ve are glad that trade between our two countries has grown under the 
trade agreement of 1968. Mongolia's participation added colour and interest 
to the Asian Trade Fair which was recently held in Delhi. As a result of 
the cultural agreement of 1961 out cultural relations have become doser. 

pleased that many Moi^lian teachers and students have been 
coming to India. I hope that more ImUan scholars will go to Mongolia. 

AJun Rtcttl, February 1973, pp, S3.se. 
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the Chairman of the Council ofMimslOT of the Mongolian People’s Repu- 
blic, His Excellency Mr. YumjagiinTsedenbal, paid an official and friendly 
visit to India from February 23 to March 1, 1973. He was accompanied 
by His Excellency Mr. Tumenbaj-aryn Ragchaa, First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Mongolian People’s Republic. His Excel- 
lency Mr. Londongyn Rinchin, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic, His Excellency Mr. Buyantyn Deshtseren, Ambassa- 
dor of the Mongolian People’s Republic to India, and Mr. Puntsagyn 
Tserentsoodol, Head of the Third Division of the Ministry of Foreign 
Afiairs of the hfongolian People’s Republic. 

The Mongolian Prime Minister and party visited various industrial and 
agricultural projects and establishments as well as places of historical and 
cultural interest in New Delhi. Chandigarh and Simla. 

H.E. Mr. Tsedenbal and party were accorded a w-arm and cordial wel- 
come by the Government and the people of India wherever they went, 
testifying to the deep friendly feelings and close bonds which unite the two 
countries- 

The Mongolian Prime Minister and hb party expressed their admira- 
tion at the achiev'emenu of the Indian people in ffivene fields of socio* 
economic transformation and national development 
During the visit H.E., Mr. YumjagiinTsedenbal called on Vice-President 
Shri G.S. Pathak and held extensive discussions with Prime Minister 
Shrimaii Gandhi. 

Participating In the talks from the Mongolian side were: 

His Excellency Mr. Yumjagiin Tsedenbal, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Mongolian People’s Republic, Hu Excellency Mr. Tumcn- 
bayaryn Ragchaa, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, His Excellency Mr. Londongym Rinchin, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Mongolian People’s Republic, His Excel- 
lency Mr. Buyantyn Dashtseren. Ambassador of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic lo India, and Mr. Puntsagyn Tserentsoodol, Head of the Third 
Division of the Mimstry of Foreign Affairs of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 

Participating in the talks from the Indian side were: 

Shrimati Indira Gandhi, PiimcMinister of India, Sardar Swaran Singh, 
Minister of External Affairs oflitdia, Shri Kewal Singh, Foreign Secretary 
in the Mimstry of External Aflairs. Shri V.C. Trivedi, Secretary in the 
Ministry of External Affairs. Shri S. Narboo, Ambassador of India to the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and Shri V.V. Paranjpe, Joint Secretary in 
the Ministry of External Affairs. 

The two Prime Ministers discussed international problems ofintcrest to 
both countries as well as the present state of Indo-Mongolian relations and 
their further development. The talks were held in an atmosphere of great 
cordiality and complete understanding and revealed that the position of 
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the two Prime Ministers on all issues discussed was either identical or very 
close. 

A Joint Indo*Mongolian Declaration was agreed upon by the two Prime 
Ministers. 

The two sides expressed their confidence that the visit to India by H.E., 
Mr. Yumjagiin Tsedcnbal, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, would make an important contribution to fur- 
ther consolidation of friendly relations between Mongolia and India and 
their peoples in the interests of peace and security in Asia and the world. 

H.E., Mr. Yumjagiin Tsedcnbal, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, expressed his sincere thanks to the Gov- 
ernment of India and personally to Shrimati Indira Gandhi lor the warm 
and hearty welcome accorded to him and his party. 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic renewed his invitation to Shrimati Indira Gandhi to visit Mon- 
golia at a time convenient to her. The Prime Minister of India accepted 
the invitation with thanks. 


72. Joint Communique Issued at the end of the Visit to India of 
the Prime Minister of the Mongolian People’s Republic, New 
Delhi, 2 March 1973.* 

(Full Ttxt) 


H-E., Mr. Yumjagiin Tsedcnbal, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, and Shrimati Indira Gandhi, Prime 
Minister of India, exchanged views on questions concerning India- 
Mongolia relations as well as international problems of interest to both 
countries and agreed on the following Joint Declaration. 

The two Prime Ministers noted with satisfaction that the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries were developing steadily and satisfactorily 
to mutual advantage. 

The two Prime Mirusters noted that both sides were guided by a sincere 
desire to develop and strengthen the close ties between the Indian and the 
Mongolian peoples which have at present evolved into relations of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the two countries. Both sides also believed 
that further development of friendly relations between them met the national 
interests of the two peoples and contributed to international peace and secu- 
rity in Asia and the world. 

India and Mongolia will be guided iu their bilateral and international 
relations by the following principles: 

(i) All-round development and consolidation of friendship and coopera- 
tion in political, economic, cultural, scientific and technological fields; 

•Fertign AJairs RecerJ, March 1873, pp. 123^. 
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(ii) Adlieier.ee to the principles of peaceful co-eaiitence belts ecu States 
with diffcrcnl social systems; 

(iii) Respect for independence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and in- 
violability of state borders; 

(vv) Equality and non-interference in internal aSairs; 

(v) Settlement of disputes by peaceful means and renunciation of the use 
or threat of force; 

(vi) AU-round cooperation in the UnitedN^ions and other international 
organUatioru; 

(vii) Pursuit of a policy of cooperation b«wcen India and Mongolia and 
peaceful and friendly coopetattott between Asian States; and 

(viii) Regular holding of mulnal consultations and exchange of views at 
various levels on questions of iotercst to both countries. 

In the course of the talks on the inicmaiional situation, special attention 
was paid to the situation in Asia. The two Prime Ministers agreed that in 
order to establish a lasting peace in Asia, it was essential to seek settlement 
of inter-state disputes through peaceful negotiations and to lay dovm a firm 
foundation for expanding cooperation between Asian States. India and 
Mongolia reaflimicd their determination to make every effort towards 
achieving peace and security in Asia. 

Both tides recognised the importance of normalising the situation in the 
Indian tubconiinent with a view to establishment of durable peace. Prime 
Mliuster Tsedenbal welcomed the conclusion of the Simla Agreement and 
subsequent efforts made by India to implement the Agreement like with- 
drawal of troops with a view to seitingin motion constructive steps for nor- 
malising the situlaton- He congratulated the Indian Prime Minister on her 
initiative to solve the problems of the Indian subcontinent through direct 
and peaceful negotiations. Both Prime Ministers expressed the hope that ori 
the basis of rccogniuonofthe existing political realities by aU the States con- 
cerned, these efforts will result in the speedy establishment of durable peace 
in the region. 

Both Prime Ministers believed that admission of the People’s Republic 
of Bangladesh «o the United Nations would consolidate peace and coope- 
ration in the Indian subcontinent. They agreed that any attempt to ignore 
realities only led to tension and instability in the area. 

The two Prime Miwsters warmly welcomed the signing of the Agrcment 
on Ending the Wat and Restoring Peace in Wictnatn at Paris on January 
27, 19 j3. and expressed ihrir admiration for the heroic people of Vietnam. 
They also welcomed warmly ihe signing of the Agreement on the Re- 
estabiuhment of Peace and National Concord in Laos at Vientiane on 
February 21, 19i3. They hoped (hat the sigiung of these Agreements would 
open the way leading to peace In Indo-China as a whole and easing of 
tensions in Asia and the world. The two Prime Mimsters considered that 
the Agreements ilwuld be Kriclly observed by all parti« and that the 
people of IndoQiina should be cudded to shape their future without any 
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outside interference and in accordance with their own national interests. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed their concern at the grave situation 
that continued to exist in the hfiddle East. They reiterated their support for 
the establishment of a permanent and just peace in the Middle East. 

Both sides welcomed tho growing trend towards general detente now 
noticeable in Europe. The two Prime ^^iIti«e^s considered that the convo- 
cation of an All-European conferenceonsccuriiyand cooperation would be 
an important step towards strengthening peace and fostering better under- 
standing in Europe and the world. 

The two Prime Ministers re-aflirmed their allegiance to the principles of 
the U.N. Charter and agreed to wort lor strengthening the Organisation 
and it effectiveness in es’ery possible way. 

The two Prime hJinisters expressed their determined support to efforts to 
bring an end to the arms race, to the attainment of general and complete 
disarmament, including nuclear and conventional weapons, under strict 
international control. They were of the opinion that holding of a World 
Conference on Disarmament in the near future with the participation of all 
countries tvould be moif desirable. 

The two Prime Ministers resolutely condemned colonialism and racialism 
and reiterated their determination to seek final eradication of these two 
evils. 

The Mongolian Prime Minster expressed appreciation and support for 
the policy of peace, non-alignment and friendship among nations pursued 
b)' the Government of the Republic of India headed by Prime Minister 
Shrimaii Indira Gandhi- 

The Indian Prime Minister expressed her appreciation of the role played 
by the Prime Minister and the Government of Mongolia in pursuing a 
sustained policy of peace, friendship and cooperation with all countries. 



B. South East Asia 


(i) Australia 


13. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Interview to Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, New Delhi, 26 May 1S73.* 
fFalf T«xtj 

Qjjestion; Mr. WhJilam it coming to India before he vitits the m6re tradi- 
tional areas of interest in Asia — Singapore and Malaysia. Why do you 
think this apparent priority is being given to India? 

PsiWE Minister: May I first of all say how delighted we are that Mr. 
IVhitlam and Mrs- Whitiam are coming here so soon after taking over 
office. 

Well, Mr. Whitiam has broken many traditions, hasn’t he? And I saw 
in one of his statements that he wants to give greater importance to rela- 
tionship with India, which we certainly welcome very much. 

Qpmicnt: What does Australia mean to India? 

pRtua MtSMTaa: Well, it is a friendly country with whom we have no pro- 
hlctns. Iti other spheres too, our Parliament and our courts arc ofieri 
quoting precedents from what happens in Australia. To our younger 
people, Australia has been a centre of sport and of cricket heroes and 
now, of course, also of tennis, music and so on* To us, it Is a friendly 
country and one that is important in the region- 
Question: In 196S in Canberra you said Australia could act as a bridge 
between developing Asia and the affluent countries of the world. Is 
Australia doing that? 

Prime Minister: You know it is very difficult to judge in that way. But 
there is a gap between undeistandii^ of the affluent nations and deve- 
loping nations of pantcuiar probJesm, and the rishtr naihm And it 
very difficult w see the problems from our point of view. We sincerely 
hope that Australia will help in making things easier for trade, for insta- 
nce, for the developing nations. Australia has done something with regard 
to lariffbut it is marginal probably. 

Questiov: You believe it could do more? 

•Pren Informstion Buresu, Govemsicnt of India, Kew Delhi, 2 June 1973. 
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pBiut MjsJstER: 1 iliinV so. ycJ. 

Qt'fJTfov: Mr. Whidam has propotcdihewtaljlwhmeni of a regional forum 
of Allan an<l Pacific |>owm, free from icleojoglcal overmnes. He pro- 
poses that it should include China and Japan. What are India’s views on 
such an organisation? 

pRjSJE Mt.sisrEn: We are always for any kind of economic cooperation but 
wc have kept out of any defence or security groupings because we feel 
th.at rather than solve anything, sometimes they create a reaction and 
then tensions grow. Hut 1 ssould not like to comment on iliis until I know 
more about it and periiaps have a talk with the Prime Nfinistcr. 
Q,i;tiTiox; AusfMli.a’s charge of governments has Jed to some significant 
changes in foreign policy. How docs India view these changes? 

Patun Mixister: We think they are good changes especially in so far .as 
India is concerned. Tlsat is, you aajd a little sk hjlc ago yourself that Mr. 
Whitlam is coining to India first. And we have always wanted friend- 
ship svjth Australia and closer relations and sve has'C regarded Australia 
not as a part of Asi,a. part of something but a continent in itself with its 
own interests and I believe that Australia’s interests arc tied up with 
Asia as svell as the pacific region. 

Qjuemos: Australia Is seeking a relationship with China'— more or less a 
special relationship. Is this worrying India? 

Prime Misjster: No. Wc tliink that U was wrong to ignore China all these 
years and I think many problems may not have become so acute had a 
more realistic attitude been taken earlier, 

Qjjmion: flow are India’s relations svith China now? 

Paime Mi.vister: IS’ell. as you know wc never broke o/T diplomatic rela- 
tions and we would like normalisation of relations. The Chinese some- 
times tell us that they would also, but they have been consistently taking 
an anti-India stand on many occasions and on many issues and wc can 
only say that we hope that they will also face the realities of Asia and 
tliat how necessary it is for all of us to work together. Most of us face 
common problems and nothing is solved by havinga provocative attitude 
or to create tension ofanykind. 

Questiov; Both India and Australia now share a common view on the 
Indian Ocean that it should be a zone of peace and neutrality. Is such 
a proposal feasible? 

PaisiB Minister: Well, I don’t sec why not. You know the matter has 
been taken up in the United Nations and a group of experts is studying. 
That is what can be done. But 1 think that if all the countries speak up 
clearly that they do not want foreign presence, it might help. 

Q;;£stion; Do you see any contradiciion in Australia’s attitude to the Indian 
Ocean bearing in mind that there arc American Naval installations in 
Australia? 

Prime Misister: I think that is a matter of Australian policy on which I 
would not like to comment. 
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Q,LtynoN. But you think that it contradicts the attitude ofzoneofnmtrality. 

Prime Minister: That is for them to de^e, 

Ql’estios: India is undoubtedly the closest to Russia of all the nations 
bordering the Indian Ocean. What do you believe to be India's intentions 
in the area? 

Prime Minister: India’s intentions? 

QtTESTiON; I beg your pardon. 1 repeat the question. India is undoubtedly 
the closest to Russia of all the nations bordering the Indian Ocean. IVhat 
do you believe to be Russia's intentions in the area? 

PRtstE Minister: I dont think they have any intentions other than peace- 
ful. It is true we arc friends with Soviet Union. They have helped ns 
economically and for many years it was the only conntry which support- 
ed our industrial development in the public sector which wc think is 
very important for our progress and stability, ^\'c formalised this friend- 
ship in the shape of a Treaty but it is not at all a military treaty, nor 
does it have any kind of military overtones, nor does it come in the way 
of friendship with any other country. I think the whole policies of spheres 
of influence and balance of power— this is what creates tension and if 
one country feels that others are doing it, then they also try to do It. But 
India has always kept out of all this and as you know we have not given 
and we do not intend to give any bases to any foreign force, including 
the Soviet. , 

Question: Nevertheless, Russia does have a presence in the Indian Ocean 
which could lead to another power perhaps trying to match it. Has India 
tried to persuade Russia to stay away from the area? 

Prime Minister: Well, our attitude and our policy is the same with regard 
to ^1 nations and if there is a Russian presence a little bit now, it is not 
due to India in any way, nor is it the flrst country to come there. There 
arc other presences also. 


*1^. Prune Minister, Indira Gandhi's Speech at a Banquet in 
Hononr of the Anstralian Prime Minister, Nevr Delhi, 
4 Jane 1973,* 

(FmU Ttxt) 


India is delighted and honoured by this visit of the Prime Minister of 
Australia and Mrs. Whiilam. I extend a warm wclcotoe to yon both and to 
the other distinguished members of your party. We are glad that Miss 
^S^lit!am, a friend of India and specially of Gujarat, has accompanied you. 
I have no doubt that your sunt. Prime Minister, will give India better 
acquaintance with your country and hs people, a people abounding in 
energy and friendliness. This energy has found expression in the industrial 
•F*Ttit* AJati RurrA, June ijn, pp. Itt-lt. 
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countries wiU open their doors a little wder to the produrts of developing 
countries in order to promote such healthy self-reliance. Australia has set a 
good example in this direction. 

^Ve also look forward to a greater exchange of visits between parliamen- 
tarians, scientists and scholars, sportsmen and artists of our two countries. 
This will broaden our mutual understanding and build a bridge between our 
two countries which share common ideals in spite of differences in culture, 
history and background. 

We have admired your retalistic approach to the events that have taken 
place on our subcontinent and arc thankful for the aid and support which 
your generous Government and people have proffered in times of need to 
those who have suffered. Indeed, it is the same humanitarian motivation 
which prompts us to take various initiatives to end this tale of suffering, 
and to try and convert the confrontation and mistrust of the past into an 
era of trust, cooperation and genuine peace. 

Prime Minister, we arc indeed pleased that you have come to India witlun 
months of assuming the reins of office. Your stay is far too short. Although 
many of our trees are in blossom to greet you, the month of June — when 
temperatures rise, the dust ssvlrls and the land and people thirst for rain— 
is not the best month to see Northern India. Perhaps you svill come again 
at geealee leisure to see mote of the places where history has left its mark 
and others where we are now endeavouring to shape the future. 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen. I request you to raise your 
glasses to the health of the Prime Minister and Mrs. ^Vhitlam,tothe success 
of his great endeavours, to the prosperity of the people of Australia and to 
the greater friendship between Australia and India. 


75. Joust Commonique Issued at the end of Use Visit of the Ans- 
tratian Prime Minister to India, New Pelhi, 6 June 1973.* 
(Full T*xt) 


At the invitation of Shriinati Indira Caodhi, Prime Minister of India, His 
Excellency Mr. Edward Gough Whitlam, Q.G., M.P., Prime Minister of 
Australia, visited India from 3 to a June 1973. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Whitlam and semor offirials of the Government of Australia. 

During his stay in Delhi, the PrimeMinisterof Australia was received by 
the President of India. 

The Prime Minister of Australia had extensive discussions with the Prime 
Minister of India. The Minister of External Affairs, the Minister of Finance, 
the Minister of Agriculture, the Minuter of Planning and the Minister of 
Commerce called on the Prime Minister of Australia and discussed matters 
of mutual interest. The talks were held in an atmosphere of friendship and 

•Fniif* RictrJ, June 1873, pp. 81840. 
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mutual understanding and covered a-wide range of subjects dealing with 
iroporiant international questions and bilateral relations. These discussions 
revealed a close similarity of views and approach between the Governments 
of Australia and India. 

The Prime Ministers of India and Australia welcomed tlie general relaxa- 
tion of tension in the international situation- They felt that this detente 
presents opportunities for consolidating peace and freedom and for talcing 
constructive steps towards sodal and economic progress in a climate of 
international cooperation. They expressed the hope that all remaining 
differences, particularly in thcarcasofconflict, would be resolved peacefully 
and in accordance with the principles of national sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and non-interference in the interna! affairs of States, thereby en- 
suring harmony among nationsand a stable pattern ofintemational relations. 

The two Prime Ministers reaffirmed their faith in the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter. They declared their intention to 
maintain active cooperation in the United Nations, particularly in the 
Security Councii of which both countries arc atrrenliy Members, 

The two Prime Ministers exchanged views on regional cooperation. They 
reaffirmed the importance attached by their respective Governments to 
increasing regional cooperation and the contribution that such cooperation 
can make to easing international tensions, to broadening understanding 
among naiions.and to the economic and social advancement of countries 
in the region.'-tn this context, the Prime Ministers noted the important 
contribution made to these objectives by such organisations as the Colombo 
Plan, the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East and the Aslan 
Development Bank. The support ofboth India and Australia for the Kuala 
Lumpur Declaration of 27 November 1971 calling for a Zone of Peace, 
Freedom and Neutrality in South East Asia was reaffirmed. 

Both the Prime Ministers welcomed the Paris Agreement of 27 January, 
1973, on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam and the Agree- 
ment on Restoring Peace and Achieving National concord in Laos signed 
in Vientiane on 21 February 1973. The Prime Ministers underlined the 
need for strict observance of these Agreements so as to open the svay to 
peace in all the countries of Indo-China and to enable the peoples ofthosc 
countries to settle their affairs themselves without outside interference. 
Both Prime Ministers reaffirmed their willingness to contribute to the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of this region- 

The Prime Minister of India outlined the recent developments in the 
subcontinent since the conclusion of the Simla Agreement, including the 
Indo-Bangladcsh Joint Declaration of I7th April, 1D73, as well as India's 
efforts for achieving a just and durable peace leading to good neighbourly 
relations and cooperation among all the States in the subcontinent. The 
Australian Prime Minister welcomed the Indo-Bangladesh Joint Dcdar.i- 
tion as a positive initiative and, while recognising the complexity of the 
issues involved, expressed the hope that further progress would soon be 
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made which ^vould lead to the normalisation of relations and the eslaWish- 

ment of a durable peace in the subcontinent. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed concern at the grave situation in the 
Middle East and reaffirmed their befief that the United Nations Security 
Council Resolution 242 of 22 November 1967 provided the basis for a just 
and durable settlement of this serious and long outstanding problem. 

The Prime Ministers discussed the current situation in the Indian Ocean 
area. They both agreed that the area should be free from international 
tcruions, great power rivalry and military escalation. In this connection, 
the two Prime Ministers Tcaffirmed their support for the concept of the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. They noted with satisfaction the cstab* 
lishincnt of the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian Ocean 
and the growing support for the proposal by an iocreasing number ofeoun- 
tries. The Prime Ministers of Australia and India agreed that the creation 
of a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean would be a positive step towards 
the reduction of tensions and rivalries in this region and agreed to cooperate 
bilaterally and with all States concerned towards this end. 

The two Prime Minislets icafiirmed their belief in the equality of man- 
kind irrespective of race or colour They expressed their abhorrence of 
policies of racial ducrimination, such as apartheid, which flagrantly violate 
the United Nations Charter. The Prime Minister of India noted with ap- 
preciation that Australia had resumed membership ofthe UN Decolonization 
Committee and that Australia bad signed and was now laVrog steps towards 
ratifying the International Convention on the Eliminatloa of all Forms of 
Racial Discrimination- 

The Prime Minister of Australia informed the Indian Prime Minister of 
the strong opposition of the countries oftbe South Pacific to the current and 
proposed programme of atmospheric tests of nuclear weapons in the area. 
Both Prime Miiusters, mindful of United Nations tndonement oftbe Partial 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the resolutiou of the United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment held in Stockholm in June 1972 and the reso- 
lutions of the United Nations General Assembly, and of the World Health 
Assembly in May 1973 on the harmful eflccts of ionizing atomic radiation, 
reiterated their opposition to the testing of nuclear weapons in all environ- 
ments and in particular to atmospheric testing by whatever nation. 

Views W'cre exchanged on matters concerning the Law of the Sea, and it 
was agreed that officials of the two countries wcfuld maintain close contact 
with a view to identifying their common interests before the 1974 Law of 
the Sea Conference. 

The two Prime -ffinuters expressed concern at the increasing gulf between 
the developing and the develc^ied countries of the world. They were of the 
view that the gap must be reduced ai^ eventually bridged in the interest 
of peace and harmony among nations. They also emphasised that the 
launching of the International Development strategy of the United Nations 
Second Development Decade, enjoisung the developed countries to help 
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reduce the growing economic disparity between developed and developing 
countries, was a significant landmark in international economic coopera- 
tion. They expressed the hope that the developed countries would fulfil their 
obligations under the International Development Strategy. The Australian 
Prime Minister stated that his Government not only intends to expand the 
present programmes of assistance in Asia, to the Pacific and Africa but is also 
giving consideration of further changes in Australia’s preferential trade with 
developing countries. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the enlargement of the European Com- 
munities and hoped that the Crf)mmunities would adopt a liberal and 
outward-looking approach which would contribute to international develop- 
ment and world peace. They noted that Australia and India would be looking 
to the Communities to play a positive part in the forthcoming GATT multi- 
lateral trade negotiations and recorded the importance which they attach to 
the need for these negotiations to deal with the problems facing world trade 
in agricultural commodities in a satisfactory and equitable manner. 

The two prime Ministers expressed their satisfaction with the continuing 
warm and friendly relations between Australia and India and reaffirmed 
their desire to intensify cooperation in all fields. 

Both Prime Ministers welcomed the opportunity for consultations and 
exchange of views afforded by the annual Australia/India Officials’ talks. 
It was decided that the next session would take place in Canberra towards 
the end of the year. The two Prime Ministers agreed on the benefits of ex- 
panding contacts between representatives of Australia' and India in all 
regional and international forums. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the development of cultural exchanges 
between India and Australia since the signingof the India-Australia Cultural 
Agreement in 1971. They expressed their desire to sec a further extension 
in the number and variety of these exchanges at all levels. In particular 
they looked forward to the further development of links between universities 
in the two countries, bolh in the scientific area where there was much 
common experience to be shared, and in the field of the humanities as a 
contribution to a better knowledge of each other’s history and culture. 

The two Prime Ministers emphasised the importance of greater collabo- 
ration in economic, technical and scientific fields, the desirability of securing 
greater diversification of economic relations and the possibillity of joint 
ventures. The Prime Minislcr oTIndta expressed the Government of India’s 
appreciation of Australian assistance to economic development in India 
particularly Australian involvement tn long-range agricultural development 
programmes. The Australian Prime Minister stated his Government’s in- 
tention to maintain and if possible to expand its participation in India s 
economic development. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed thdr complete satisfaction with the 
results of their discussions. 

The Prime Minister of Australia expressed his warm appreciation of the 
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hospitallly .Wn .0 hin. and the menthns of his party dhtitig Ms visit. 
He extended an invitation to the Prime Minister of India to visit Australia 
again. The invitation ivai accepted viith pleasure. The dates of the visit 
would be settled by mutual consultatioo. 


(ii) Indonesia 


76. Joint Commnaicioe Issoed on the Visit to India of Indonesian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Adam Malik, New Delhi, 3 
April 1973.* 

(Full Texl) 


At the invitation of Satdac Swaran Singh, Minittet Cor External ASairs 
of the Republic of India, His Excellency Dr. Adam Malik, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Indonesia, visited India from April 1 to 
S, 1973. He "was accompanied by Madame Maldi and senior ofScials of the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia. 

The visit was in the framework of the annual meetings held between the 
Foreign Ministers of the twocouniries.During the visit the Foreign Minister 
was received by the President and the Prime Minister of India. He also met 
the Minister of Planning. Shri D.P. Dbar. 

The two Foreign Ministers held talks on Aptil 3 and 3 in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and mutual understanding. They discussed bilateral relations 
and recent international developments of mutual interest- The dbcussioiis 
revealed similarity in the position of both Governments on various issues. 
The Mimster for Foreign AEairs oTIndooesia was assisted by Mr. R.B.I.N. 
Djajadiningrat, Director Genera! of Foreign Office; Lieut. General S. Tja- 
kradipura. Ambassador of Indonesia to India; Mr. Alex Alatas, Special 
Assistant to Foreign Ministci^ Mr. hl.S- Sahab, Minister, Embassy of 
Indonesia; Mr. Sos IVisudba, Head of Department of South Asia, Foreign 
Office; Mr. K. Seiiawan, Director, Research Division for South Asia, Minis- 
try of Defence; Mr. Juiuf Natancgara, Senior Official of the Directorate- 
General for Foreign Economic Relations of the Foreign Office; Mr. Achmad 
Djamirin, Minister Counsellor, Embassy of Indonesia; Colonel Soedarsono, 
Defence and Naval Attache, Embassy of Indonesia; and Mr. Trenggono, 
Counsellor, Embassy of Indoneria. The Minister for External Affairs of 
India was assisted by the Minbter of State for Foreign Affairs, Shri Surendra 
Pal Singh; Shri Kewal Singh, Foreign Secretary; Shri V.C. Trivedi, Secrc- 
taiy (East); Shri N.B Menon, Ambassador of India to Indonesia; Shri 
•Ftri>x« AJtiri Reteri, AprJ 19:3, pp 13340 
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Afahboob Ahmad, Joint Secretary; and Sliri D.S. Kamtekar, Joint 
ScCTctary. 

The Foreign Ministers reviewed the important deveJopmems that had 
taken place in the international situation, particularly in Asia, since their 
last meeting in Djakarta in Augtist 1971. They welcomed the general trend 
towards relaxation of tensions in various parts of the world and expressed 
the hope that this trend would develop Airther and favourably influence 
other areas in the world. 

The Foreign Ministers welcomed the Paris Agreements of 27 January 
1973 on Ending the War and Restoring Peace in Vietnam and the Agree- 
ment on Restoring Peace and Achieving National Concord in Laos signed 
in Vientiane on 21 February 1975. They svcrc gratified that as a result of 
goodwill and Cooperation of all parties a most tragic episode in recent his- 
tory involving so much misery and suflering for the Vietnamese people may 
at last come to an end. The Ministers were, however, conscious that many 
problems have still to be solved before Vietnam and Laos could be securely 
put on the path of enduring peace and stability, free from foreign inter- 
ference. The two Foreign Ministers believed that if the ceasefire were to be 
converted into lasting peace, it was imperative that the Agreements should 
be solemnly honoured and faithfolly implemented. They welcomed the pros- 
pects of peace and expressed the willingness of their Governments to con- 
tribute to the post-war reconstruction of the area. 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister apprised the Foreign Minister of India 
of the participation of Indonesia in the Paris Conference on Vietnam and 
In the international Commission for Control and Supervision in Vietnam. 
The Foreign Minister of India noted with satisfaction the role oflndonesia 
in the framework of the Commission, and expressed the hope that the mem- 
bership of Indonesia in the Commission would be 3 meaningful contribu- 
tion towards peace and stability in South East Asia. 

The Foreign Ministers exchanged views about regionalc ooperation in 
Asia and agreed that the principle of national strength and resilience of 
each of the participating countries is an important ingredient of elTectivc 
regional cooperation. The Indonesian Foreign Minister informed the Fore- 
ign Minister of India of the activities and growth of the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) especially of its endeavour to safeguard 
the security, peace and sisbilitY of the South East Asian region. The Fore- 
ign Minister of India welcomed the progress achieved by the countries of 
ASEAN and the positive devclt^mcnts mentioned by the Foreign Minister 
of Indonesia. The Indian Foreign Minister also reiterated the support of 
the Government of India for the Kuala Lumpur Declaration caIJing for a 
zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality ia South East Asia. The Foreign 
Ministers discussed various ideas regarding wider regional cooperation in 
Asia. They noted the progress made in tfus respect in other continents and 
agreed that Asian countries should cooperate to promote peace, stability 
and economic development in Asia. 
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The Foreign hlinisiCTS exchanged viev« on the forthcotmng Summit 
Conference of Non-aligned Countries to be held in Algiers in September 
this year. They attached great significance to thb Conference. It was agreed 
that India and Indonesia, whowere also members of the Preparatory Com- 
tnsUee for the Summit Conference, should continue to be in close touch on 
various issues concerning the Summit Coidercncc, with a view to ensuring 
its successful outcome. 

The Foreign Ministers reaifirrr.cd that the elimination of great power 
teiuion and rivalry from the Indian Ocean would contribute greatly to 
peace and stability in the region. They recalled that non-aligned countries 
had declared themselves unequivocally in favour of the Indian Ocean as a 
zone of peace. The Foreign Ministers felt that India and Indonesia should 
havemorefrequeniexchangesofviews on this subject and cooperate closely 
in the UN Ad Hoc Commiiiec on the Indian Ocean for ensuring the 
achievement of this objective. 

At the request of the Foreign Minister of the Republic of Indonesia, the 
'Foreign Minister of India explained in detail the situation on the subcon- 
linentwithparticular reference to the initiatives talcen by India both before 
and after the Simla Conference for peace and harmony among the coun- 
tries of the subcontinent. The Two Foreign .Ministers agreed that recogni- 
tion and acceptance of existing realities in the subcontinent was necessary 
for furthering the process of normalisation and the establishment of a dur- 
able peace among the countries concerned. These objectives can best be 
achieved by direa negotiations between the countries concerned. 

In reviewing the bilateral relations between the two countries the Fore- 
ign Ministers noted that there is great scope for cooperation. The Fore- 
ign Minislers, therefore, agreed that possibilliies of increasing economic 
and cultural relations should be explored. To reach this end it was felt that 
arrangements should be made to Identify areas of mutual interest in all 
spheres including those of commerce, Industry, education, science, techno- 
logy and culture. The two Foreign Ministers also agreed that Indonesian and 
Indian delegations should cooperate in regional and international forums . 
dealing with economic and social matters. 

The Foreign Ministers expressed (heir full satisfaction over the reusJts of 
their discussions. They were convinced that the visit of the Minister for 
Foreign Aflairs of the Republic of Indonesia and his delegation had made 
a significant contribution to the further sirengtheningand deepening of the 
ti« of friendly cooperation between India and Indonesia. 

The Minister of Foreign Aflairs of the Republic of Indonesia expressed 
his appreciation for the hosfntaUty shown to him and to members of his 
delegation during his stay in India. 
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77. Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi’s Speech at a Dinner in Hon- 
our of the Prime Minister of Laos, New Delhi, 28 January 
1973.* 

(Full Text) 


I have great pleasure in xvelcoming Your Highness to India. You are no 
stranger to tliis country and we are always glad to welcome you as a mem- 
ber of our Asian family. Your visit this time is timely. Historic events are 
taking place in Indo-China. The Agreement which was signal in Paris has 
led to a cease-fire so long awaited and so long deferred in Vietnam. We 
arc told that the war ended a lew hours ago. U’e can only hope that the 
present fragile situation will lead to a durable peace. Anyhow, this docs br- 
ing us one step nearer to (lie possibility of a cease-fire in Laos and Cam- 
bodia also. We sincerely hope (hat ibis will be so for there can be no real 
peace unless there is cessation of fighting in all pans of South East Asia. 
Historically, your counin' has been peace-loving. In fact one could hardly 
meet a more gentle people than the Laotians who are still guided by the 
spirit of the Buddha. And yet, for (he last several years, your beautiful land 
and peaceful people have been subjected to the ravages of a destructive 
war. A great task of reconstruction lies ahead ofthe peoples of Indo-Cliina. 

I have no doubt that the intrepid determination and the unremitting energy 
which the people have displayed in battle will now be diverted to the tasks 
of rebuilding the economy of this area. I hope that the countries of Asia 
and other continents witl stand by you in your endeavours. 

In our conversation this morning we liavc discussed these matters. I was 
once more impressed by your siatcsmanly vision. The future of any country 
is shaped primarily by its own people, but the sympathy and support of 
friends when oITcrcd witiiout ulterior motive or calculation of temporary 
advantage can be a solace and help. 

India has always believed in (he concept of One World. But the conflict 
in South East Asia has cast its shadow on the whole world and influenced 
public opinion in many countries which are far removed from us. With 
Europe moving towards detente it seems tragic that our great continent so 
rich in history, tradition and culture, yet so steeped in poverty, should be 
the arena of conflicts which come in the way of our progress and develop- 
ment and which have caused so much needless suffering. I hope that Indo- 
Laotian friendship and bilateral cooperation wilt grow and be of mutual 
benefit to us. We shall always be willing to extend any assistance within 
our means to the friendly people of Laos. We hope also that such bilateral- 

*Fere:'gn Affairt Record, January 1973, pp. 21-23. 



